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I.—ON THE CONDITIONS OF A TRUE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 


SIGNs are not wanting of an approaching thaw in philosophy 
in this country, a break-up of that long and rigid frost 
which, reaching us as cold weather mostly does from 
Germany, set in some three-and-twenty years ago, an epoch 
marked and perhaps chiefly caused by the publication of 
Mr. J. H. Stirling’s Secret of Hegel in 1865. If so, a little 
more open-mindedness, a little more readiness audire alteram 
partem, may shortly be expected. In the height of the 
preceding Bentham-Mill despotism, it was vain to expect 
that any adverse criticism, still less any attempt to recon- 
struct philosophy on non-empirical foundations, should have 
attention accorded to it. But that despotism, as was not 
unnatural, called out a reaction of equal, if not greater, 
intensity and rigour. Assumptions of one sort were: then 
made up for by assumptions equally audacious of another, 
and all hope of recourse to the unpopular method of interro- 
gating experience in its simplicity and in its entirety had for 
the time to be again abandoned. 

The reaction from the Bentham-Mill form of empiricism, 
commencing, as already noted, about 1865, may be considered 
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to have reached its culmination with the publication of the 
well-known volume of LHssays in Philosophical Criticism in 
1883, the Essays being the work of nine different contri- 
butors, and the whole prefaced by a few words from Prof. 
Edward Caird of Glasgow. It is not the least significant 
among the indications of coming change, that the writer of 
the first Essay, and co-editor of the volume, Prof. (then Mr.) 
Seth, should have so pointedly broken with anything like 
strict Hegelian orthodoxy as he has done in his recent 
Balfour Lectures on Hegelianism and Personality. In adopt- 
ing this looser attitude, it is not likely that he should stand 
alone. We may reasonably anticipate that many others will 
be disposed to listen to suggestions and ideas, even when 
proceeding from non-German sources, to which they would 
heretofore have been inexorably deaf. 

The present juncture, then, seems not unfavourable for 
bringing forward, in brief and compendious form, a state- 
ment of that method of philosophy which has grown up 
and commended itself to the writer during many years of 
philosophical work—a method which he certainly could not 
have formulated in its present completeness at first starting, 
but which has become more and more clear to him in 
advancing, as alike sufficient and consistent. Seized and 
followed at first only in its main principles, it has at last 
reached a stage of articulation at which it is capable of 
becoming a consciously used guide to philosophical analysis 
and construction. It was not till after his last publica- 
tion in book-form, in 1880, that his attention was directed 
to formulate for itself the method he had followed. More- 
over, it may be admitted, and the admission is not un- 
favourable to the method, that, tried by its rule, many 
things in the writer’s former works are inconsequent and 
erroneous. It is these, not the method, that are in 
fault. It may also be added, that the method is equally 
opposed to the two rival tendencies or schools of thought 
mentioned above: to the so-called English school of Em- 
piricism, and to the so-called German school of Idealism. 
In contradiction to both of these, ‘ Experientialism’ may 
be its title. I have elsewhere called it the ‘ metaphysical 
method,’ or ‘method of subjective analysis’. I do not, how- 
ever, intend to enter now upon the controversial topics 
which these terms may seem calculated to suggest. I wish 
simply to give a summary, as brief as may be consistent 
with clearness, of the method itself. And in doing this I 
shall endeavour to keep distinct the principles of method, 
the facts upon which they rest, the facts which they in turn 
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enable us to see, the further principles to which these facts 
serve as basis, and the resulting division of philosophy as a 
whole into its several departments, together with some of 
the chief problems which may best be treated under each. 


The fundamental principle of the method upon which 
the whole rests, stated in its barest possible form is this,— 
always in analysing experience to subordinate the questions 
of how anything comes, and how behaves, to the question what 
it is known as, what it is for us in our present knowledge of 
it. But it is obvious that this bare statement of principle 
requires some preliminary explanation, in order to show its 
applicability and bearing. Let us ask, then, in the first 
place, what is the chief aim proposed to itself by philosophy, 
to reach which this principle is adopted? It will be gene- 
rally admitted, that its purpose is to get a consistent view of 
the universe of things, reducing it to intelligibility so far as 
our powers may enable us to do so, or, in other words, 
to give a Rationale of the Universe not involving contradic- 
tions. 

Assuming this to be the purpose of philosophy, I remark, 
in the next place, that there are two other lines or modes of 
thinking which at first sight seem to have, and up to a 
certain point really have, the very same purpose, one being 
that of ordinary and practical common sense, and the other 
that of positive science. Both of these aim at understanding 
the universe of men and things, but also both of them aim 
at understanding it in the same sense, namely, as it is 
presented to a normal adult man before he begins to philo- 
sophise; that is, as an universe of ready-made beings, 
conscious and unconscious, in intercourse one with another. 
Both alike conceive the universe in the same general way, 
namely, as an universe of ready-made beings; the only 
difference is, that one interprets and deals with it by rule of 
thumb, the other by mathematical analysis, measurement 
and calculation. But the conception of ready-made objects 
is common to both, and dominates both. Science may 
resolve the material universe now existing into the cosmic 
nebula of ages ago, but still the cosmic nebula is conceived 
as a ready-made congeries. Or, to take another instance, 
science may resolve the phenomenon of the mechanical 
impact of one body on another, which is an apparently 
immediate perception of common sense, into a series of 
mutually dependent changes of velocity and changes of con- 
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figuration in the parts composing those bodies, and still the 
fundamental conception of an object is unaltered. The 
ultimate result which science can reach is an answer to the 
question How comes this or that set of ready-made objects? and 
is no answer to the question What is a ready-made object ? 

To answer this latter question, another line of inquiry 
must be entered on by asking what we know of objects as 
such, or what any such object is known as, in the actual and 
immediate experience which we have of it? This inquiry 
is the beginning of philosophy. And it must be remarked 
that it covers the whole field of the scientific and common- 
sense inquiries. In saying ‘ We know’ and ‘Our know- 
ledge,’ it does not assume the Ego as a ready-made object, 
called for distinction a Subject ; but it inquires into knowing 
and experience gud knowing and experience, not gud the 
knowing and experience of a Subject as an already known 
existent. It is an assumption of common sense that all 
knowing or experience is the knowing and experience of 
some individual Subject, and we have no reason to suppose 
that this assumption will not, in some form or other, be 
verified by philosophy ; but then the verification will be subse- 
quent, not prior, to the inquiry. Philosophy refuses it as an 
assumption, in order to prove, disprove or correct it as a 
result. The assumptions of common sense are the explicanda 
of philosophy. And therefore the terms of common sense, 
describing things in which the assumptions of common sense 
are involved, must in philosophy be used only as terms 
"aebygca and merely denotative, until their meaning has 

een ascertained by philosophical analysis. The point of 
refusing the assumption of an Ego as a preliminary in 
philosophy, while retaining the right to hold it as a result in 
whatever shape it may be legitimately arrived at, is one for 
which I have always found it hard to gain acceptance. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to a short paper of 
mine, “‘ Subjectivity in Philosophy,” in MInD viii. 92. 

The position and bearing of the first principle of method, 
the bare statement of which we began with, will now I 
think be evident. That principle is to be applied to a 
subjective analysis of experience gud experience, and without 
assumptions, indeed, as the means of avoiding them. And 
the subjective analysis of experience gud experience is 
philosophy, the third and last of three modes of interrogating 
experience, common sense and positive science being the 
other two. Farther, it will have been noted that the prin- 
ciple itself is based upon the observation, that these other 
lines of thought can give no answer to the question What ? 
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but only to the question How comes ? leaving over and beyond 
them the further question, What is that which their inquiries 
assume to begin with? In philosophy, the question What ? 
is the first question, and that necessarily ; for experience, 
the stream of consciousness, is what is interrogated, and 
experience comes of itself in the first instance, without 
saying anything of whence or how. It simply comes, and 
as it comes we say, What is that? ‘Till there is a whatness in 
experience, there is nothing about which the question How 
comes ? can be put. 

The moment of experience, the ever-occurring, ever-pre- 
sent, now, in which experience is constantly taking place, is 
the central fact in philosophy, as it is in experience, the 
fuudamental fact which is the condition of all knowing. 
This moment or fact of experiencing is the Apperception of 
Leibniz, Kant and modern German psychologists. It is 
conceived as a more distinct perception superinduced upon 
a less distinct one. Prof. Wundt names its special object 
the Blickpunkt as distinguished from the blickfeld of percep- 
tion. I call it, not Apperception, but Reflection or Refiective 
Perception, whereby I mark the fact that it is always retro- 
spective, looking back upon the less distinct perception of 
the prior moment. As we advance into the future, what we 
see In this superinduced moment of more distinct perception 
is not what is just going to be, but what has just been, in 
less distinct perception. By this I avoid the confusing 
imagery of a spatial world used to describe experience in its 
lowest terms, and I avoid also the necessity of distinguishing, 
at this early stage at any rate, between active and passive 
apperception, which merely for describing apperception is 
superfluous. Psychology indeed, treating apperception as a 
function, shows that all perception, and even sentience, 
requires some reaction on the part of the Subject. But 
even then there is no such thing as a purely passive state of 
consciousness, neither is there any purely active state of it. 
The difference between the faintest perception and the 
clearest apperception is a difference of degree, not of kind. 
Neither is it necessary to constitute apperception that it 
should contain the distinct element of a sense of effort or 
any other feeling (though as a fact it often does), marking 
that a reaction is taking place. We need not in any way 
know or surmise that we are apperceiving, in order to apper- 
ceive. Distinct consciousness of a process-content is the sole 
necessary and sufficient mark of it. Time, however, is 
requisite for any feeling to grow up from faintness to dis- 
tinctness ; and this priority of faint to distinct feeling is 
what is marked by the term Reflective Perception. 
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The fact of Reflection, and its cardinal importance both in 
philosophy and psychology, under the name Apperception, 
are pretty widely admitted. But the description here given 
of it, or the form under which it is here made the basis of 
philosophy, is due to the principle of method which I have 
laid down. In obedience to that principle, I abstract from 
the Subject or Agent of reflection, and consider only the 
content and process of the experience, or the consciousness, 
which enters through its ever-present moment. I abstract 
from the how comes, and consider only the what is, of 
Reflection. I abstract from it as the function of a Subject, 
and consider it only as experience. We shall see presently 
at what point the consideration of its how comes, of the agency 
and the agent concerned in it, has to be entertained. Since 
experience so taken includes all possible ideas and excludes 
none, and since we know of no other experience but this, it 
is evident that any ideas which we can form of a Subject or 
its agency, or of agency at all, must be gathered ultimately 
from this experience, and if taken up @ priori must be taken 
up from pre-philosophic common sense. 

When for instance Prof. Wundt says, speaking of Apper- 
ception, that we “‘ feel it immediately as an inner activity ” 
(“welche wir unmittelbar als eine innere Thatigkeit emp- 
finden,” Phys. Psychologie, ii. 304, 2te Aufl.), the statement is 
self-contradictory. We cannot feel anything immediately 
and as an activity also, for this would be to make it a feeling 
and a conception about the feeling in one, and no conception 
is immediate ; to say nothing of the difficulty of seeing what 
can possibly be meant by an inner activity. Yet this activity 
of apperception and nothing else is regarded by Prof. Wundt 
as that which constitutes the unity of our Being: “ darum 
ist eben jene Einheit unseres Wesens nichts anderes als die 
Thatigkeit der Apperception”’ (dbid., p. 305). It would seem 
from this that ‘‘ we’ are pure agency without an agent ; 
though in what sense this agency or activity can be an inner 
activity, without an agent to be inner to, is anything but 
luminous. 

And here I pause for a moment to remark that the 
method which I advocate, whatever its final result may be, 
will certainly make philosophical analysis more, searching 
and potent. The distinction which it applies, and which 
has hitherto been virtually neglected, is too fundamental to 
allow it to be otherwise. All existing philosophies mix up 
the how comes with the what is. Kant’s philosophy, based 
upon his first hypothetical answer to the question, How is 
experience possible? is transcendental psychology, not 
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philosophy in my sense of the term. He begins with the 
nature of the Subject. And all existing philosophies that 
I am aware of either despair of apprehending anything 
whatever of the causal energy which upholds and guides the 
universe, or else imagine they can grasp its real essence by 
means of some positive but still anthropomorphic concep- 
tion. That is to say, they are either agnosticism or psycho- 
logy ; in either case failures as philosophy. Indeed, there 
seems ultimately to be no other alternative, unless the 
distinction of method which I now propose, between the 
whatness and the genesis of phenomena, is made the basis of 
procedure. If this is done, and phenomena are fairly 
examined in the light of that distinction, the final outcome 
of our philosophy cannot fail to bear a very different impress 
from any of those with which we are now familiar. By 
this, however, I do not mean that it will materially or prac- 
tically differ much from the views entertained by a sound 
and vigorous common sense. 

Another change of great practical importance may also be 
expected to result, a change not in the form of philosophy 
itself, but in its relation to the sciences, and the classifica- 
tion and distribution of the whole group. Psychology, 
Erkenntnisstheorie and Logic, which together seem to con- 
stitute what in this country is called the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, will no longer stand at the head of a group 
called the Philosophical Sciences ; but first and independ- 
ently, and in a sense at the basis of all, will stand Philosophy 
simply, treated by the method now proposed, and then will 
come the several positive sciences, standing on a mathe- 
matical (as well as philosophical) basis, and grouped in three 
divisions, Physical and Inorganic Science, Biology and 
Psychology. Philosophy will thus be broadly distinguished 
by its purpose and its method from all the sciences, instead 
of a certain group of sciences being classed together as 

hilosophical. At the same time it must be remembered, 
in reference to these and any other changes, that the method 
now proposed is a method only, and by itself neither con- 
demns an old nor establishes a new result. It is simply a 
method for the more effective examination of the phenomena 
of experience, the results being left for experience itself to 
determine. Some of these results, it is true, I give as I 
go along, because they furnish the material for further 
applications of the method, later steps depending upon the 
result of earlier ones. But it is only by its last or rather 
total result, I mean as applied to the phenomena in their 
totality, that the method can be fairly judged. 


| 
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But to return. Applying the principle of our method to 
the process-content of Reflection in the moment of percep- 
tion, the moment at which it becomes experience, we find 
all instances of it distinguished, in the process itself, into 
two inseparable and correlated parts, the passing of a con- 
tent into a distinct perception, and the distinct percept into 
which it has passed; or, in other words, the content while 
it is becoming, and the same content when it has become, 
a distinct percept. The former part we call the subjectivity, 
the latter we call the objectivity of that content. The sub- 
jectivity and the objectivity of a content may either be 
called its subjective and objective aspects, or they may be 
referred to the time during which their perception takes 
place, and called former and latter parts of that process. 
Or, again, the completed percept may be called the object 
of the process, the object of the perception. Knowing and 
known, or perceiving and perceived, is thus a prior distinc- 
tion to knower and known, or perceiver and perceived. A 
Subject of perception is not given immediately in the simplest 
cases of reflective perception. On the other hand, these do 
give us Existence, in giving us objects. The moment of 
perception is the moment of experience, and neither our 
knowledge of existence actually, nor our conception of what 
the term means, can have any other ultimate source than 
this perception. By the term existence in the lowest and 
most general sense we mean the capability of being objec- 
tive to reflective perception, without specifying any further 
limitation of the idea. The idea of objective existence is 
thus prior to and independent of the ideas of a Subject, or a 
Percipient, or an Activity of any kind. It is in virtue of 
possessing reflective perception, and of its commensurate- 
ness, so to speak, with the idea of objective existence, that 
man may be called ravtwy wérpov. He can think of nothing 
without bringing it into his experience by this process. An 
unknowable existent is a contradiction in terms. 

The first stage of the application of the principle of 
method, namely, its application to the moment of reflective 
perception, which is the foundation of philosophy, I mark 
off as its first Rubric, under the title DISTINCTION OF 
Aspects. Its chief result is, that it sets the philosophical 
distinction of subjective and objective aspects of existence 
at the fountainhead of all knowledge, in place of the psycho- 
logical distinction between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ experi- 
ence. This latter distinction rests on the presupposition, 
which comes from unanalysed common sense, that our self 
or its activity is something primarily and immediately per se 
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notum, and not only so, but also known in contradistinction 
from the not-self. 


II. 


The second stage or Rubric, to which we now come, is 
that under which the far greater part of philosophical work 
is done. This consists in analysing the whole process-con- 
tent of experience as seen in reflection, the whole panorama 
of objective thought, and arranging and classifying its con- 
tents in accordance with that analysis. To this Rubric I give 
the name of ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTS. The term elements is 
chosen, not from the circumstance that any concrete member 
of an analysis may be called an element of the whole of 
which it is a part, but in order to mark the fact, which comes 
out especially clearly by the present method, that every 
concrete member, which forms part of the whole, consists 
ultimately of features which, though distinguishable, are 
always inseparable from each other, so that no one of them 
is or can be perceived apart from the rest, however clearly 
it can be distinguished from others and denoted by an 
abstract name suggestive of a separate thing. 

Thus, to take a simple instance, a sensation of colour is 
never perceived without its occupying some expanse of 
spatial extension, nor is any expanse of spatial extension 
ever perceived without some sensation of colour occupying 
it. Extension and colour are inseparable elements of the 
total perception or total sensation. And the same insepar- 
ability attaches to their representation or reproduction in 
thought. Pure sensation is thus an element in perception, 
and never stands by itself as sensation alone. But these 
facts are looked at quite differently under the influence of 
the idea that a Subject is receiving impressions, or reproducing 
impressions received. It is then usually admitted that we 
never have what is called a pure sensation, but it is added 
that the Subject has a synthetic power of combining pure 
sensations into perceptions, which latter are the lowest 
concrete thing in knowledge, while the pure sensations are 
conditions or prior steps towards them. Apart from this 
presupposition, and looking at the phenomena simply by 
themselves as phenomena, we find in them merely sensation 
and extension inseparably combined. And this result 
harmonises with the distinction of aspects in the first 
Rubric. For there we found that the distinction between 
what is objective and what is subjective fell within the 
whole, and within every part, of the total panorama of 
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experience. So also here, colour and extension are not 
contributed to perception, one by the Subject, the other by 
the Object, but are ‘‘ equally and alike subjective, equally 
and alike objective,” if I may be allowed to quote from my 
own work, Time and Space. The question of their genesis 
into perception is deferred till we come to treat of the genesis 
of consciousness altogether. And in fact it will be found 
that in order of knowledge we have perception of colour and 
extension before we arrive at the conception of a Subject, or 
at the perception of anything which can serve as the object 
of that conception. 

Thus the first great result of analysis under the second 
Rubric is the discovery of the general fact just described, 
which I may call the ‘ Distinction of Inseparables’. Closely 
connected with it is another of hardly inferior importance. 
It is this, that percepts as immediately given in experience, 
from always having a positive content, tell us immediately 
what they are, but do not immediately tell us what they are 
not ; they do not tell us what they involve, or what more we 
may come to see in them on further examination, when 
brought into connexion by recollection and reasoning with 
other percepts. or instance, a percept tells us of itself that 
it is what we afterwards call a state of consciousness. But 
it does not tell us that it is only a state of consciousness ; for 
to tell us this would be to suppose that we already had a 
knowledge of the distinction between states of consciousness 
and other things—a distinction which in fact presupposes 
percepts and not vice versa. 

Or, to take another instance, the simple perception of a 
coloured expanse gives us colour and spatial extension, but 
it does not tell us that this spatial extension is superficial 
extension only, as distinguished from depth. The distinction 
of the three dimensions of space—length, breadth and 
depth—is our way of exhaustively describing space, when we 
have put together many experiences of percepts occupying 
it. There is no reason why the steps of actual perception 
should coincide with the distinctions of geometrical analysis, 
still less why the two first dimensions should be given first 
and separately from the third in perception. I do not indeed 
go the length of saying with Prof. James, in his admirable 
articles on ‘‘ The Perception of Space” (MIND xii., Nos. 
45-48), that we have an immediate perception of volume, 
that is, of space in what we afterwards call its three dimen- 
sions, depth included; or again, that sight by itself is 
competent to give us this perception. But so much, I 
think, is clear, that visual perceptions do not come ticketed 
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‘we are in two dimensions only’. Supposing we adopt the 
terms of the space-dimensions to describe what we im- 
mediately see, we cannot, in my opinion, say that we 
see more than two, length and breadth ; but then we do not 
see them in the terms which we use to describe them ; there 
is no distinction from depth given in the simple perception 
of a visual expanse. This property of percepts is of great 
importance, inasmuch as it leaves them open to accretions 
from further experience. It may, perhaps, be called the 
‘ Non-finality of Percepts’. 

The subject-matter of the first and second Rubrics of 
philosophy is precisely the same as that of psychology in 
point of range; but the phenomena which it covers, the 
thoughts and percepts which are its objects, are therein 
treated without reference to the Subject of them, without 
bringing in the consideration that consciousness is the 
Junction, either of a conscious agent or of consciousness 
itself. Refer the phenomena to such an agent or agency, 
and you are psychologising. The advantage of the philo- 
sophical method is that we are saved from making @ priort 
assumptions about the nature of the agency concerned. This 
agency, whatever it be, can be learnt from nothing else but 
the phenomena examined without the assumption of it. 
These on examination will yield the perceptions on which 
the conception of agency is founded. We thus have to do 
in these two Rubrics with cause cognoscendi and cause essendi, 
namely, of states of consciousness or experiences, but not 
with cause eaxistendi or fiendi. 

The sense of effort is a feeling which is very frequent and 
very prominent in experience. It is the mark or evidence 
in consciousness of volitional action as distinguished from 
spontaneous or involuntary. It is, for instance, an element 
in attention, and an element in choice, and an element in 
reasoning. All these are volitional actions. The content 
or object which is attended to or neglected, which is chosen 
or avoided, which is connected or disconnected with other 
objects, as in attention, choice and reasoning respectively, — 
all this falls under the analysis of these Rubrics, quite 
irrespective of the nature of that agency of which they are 
functions. Ultimately, therefore, it is to phenomena as 
examined by philosophy in these Rubrics that the practical 
sciences, as well as the theoretical, must be referred, as the 
examination which finally determines their real and essential 
character. The laws of Logic and the laws of Ethic have 
their source in the phenomena of consciousness or of experi- 
ence thus examined. It is here that their validity or worth, 
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their de jure as distinguished from their de facto character, 
is ascertained and established. The same is true of Mathe- 
matic. The act of attention is the common root of numera- 
tion in Mathematic, of judgment in Logic and of choice in 
Practice. And both branches of Mathematic, calculation 
and geometry, are based upon what may properly be called 
the formal element in consciousness, time and space, con- 
sidered as abstractions which retain nothing of their content 
but the divisibility and figurability which they derive from 
it. The problems relating to Infinity have here their origin, 
and consequently here, if at all, the ultimate means of 
solving them must be found. 

The total object of reflective percepticn has been described 
above as a process-content. It is a process because it is 
something which takes place or goes on in time, and because 
its content is a changing one. The feelings which compose 
it are in some cases different and simultaneous, and in 
others different and successive. But in all cases they have 
duration. Time has been called specially the form of the 
‘inner sense’ or ‘inner experience’. But this is mis- 
leading. Time is the form of all experience without excep- 
tion. It does not cease to be a form of those feelings which 
occupy spatial extension besides, in one or more or all of its 
modes, because they have space as their form also. Yet 
space has been contradistinguished from time, as the form 
of ‘outer experience’. Wrongly, since in that case feel- 
ings which occupied space would have to be ‘outer’ to 
themselves, seeing that they occupy time simply as feelings. 
Spatial extension is, indeed, the condition of our having 
the perception of outness, of parts beyond parts, simul- 
taneously existing side by side with one another. Coexist- 
ence in space is not the same thing as coexistence in time, 
which is simultaneity. Time and space, therefore, are not 
only irreducible one to the other, but each is immediate to 
perception and inseparable from it; time or duration being 
inseparable from feeling generally, and spatial extension, 
the rudiment of what we afterwards know as space in three 
dimensions, being inseparable from certain kinds of feeling 
only. There are no other forms of feeling of which the 
same can be said. The perception of difference and the 
perception of change require time only as their inseparable 
form or mode of existing. The perception of motion re- 
quires some mode of space also. Motion is change of place 
in time. 

It is obvious that time and space are widely different from 
that which occupies or fills them. If we call them the 
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formal element in perception, that inseparable element 
which occupies or fills them may properly be called its 
material element, without implying physical materiality 
thereby. The analysis and classification of feelings belong 
to the present Rubric. Except the formal element, there is 
nothing in experience which does not fall under the head of 
feeling. Feeling, time and space are the three ultimates 
to which all experience may be reduced. All its varied 
forms are modes or combinations of two or all of these 
three. But the differences of feeling are inexhaustible. 
The functions of the Subject which are distinguished by 
psychology as appetite, desire, conation, Zrieb (for which 
there is no good single equivalent in English), attention, 
volition, and others, are known to us mediately by means of 
some variety or other of immediate feeling. What have 
been called ‘local signs,’ by which we estimate size, 
distance and position of objects in space, are modifications 
of feeling. Pleasure and pain are feelings. Passions are 
feelings. The esthetic emotions are feelings. It is under 
this Rubric that feeling of every sort must be analysed, 
classified and tested, as well with regard to its moral worth 
and value, as with regard to its similarities, dissimilarities 
and affinities. 

The questions concerning pleasure and pain are perhaps 
as important and far-reaching as any. Are pleasure and 
pain, or either of them, general kinds of feeling upon which 
the varieties of sensation and emotion should be conceived 
as superinduced modes or developments? Or, on the other 
hand, are they modes attaching to other sensations and 
emotions, in which they arise when a certain degree of 
intensity is attained or overstepped? Or, finally, are they 
feelings separable from others and sui generis, though con- 
stantly and closely combined with others? Psychologists 
who begin by assuming a Subject will probably be more 
inclined to the first alternative, as tending to give a certain 
fulness and reality to its somewhat empty notion; metaphy- 
sicians to the second. But the matter is still sub judice. 

Another most important inquiry belonging to this Rubric 
is into the order in which perceptions are retained or for- 
gotten, reproduced and recombined, as well in imagination 
as in thought and volition, and as well without as with the 
introduction of new presentative perceptions, in short, the 
whole subject of the Association of Ideas. The first pro- 
ceeding is to distinguish trains of purely representative 
perceptions from those with which presentative perceptions 
mingle. The next is to distinguish trains of the former 
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kind into those which are purely spontaneous or unmodified 
by volition, and those in which the train of spontaneous 
representations is modified by attention in view of some 
more or less conscious purpose. If these distinctions were 
strictly attended to, and the examination conducted on their 
basis, I cannot but think that the laws of association would 
come out very differently from what is now most usually 
supposed. It is not permissible to discuss the matter here, 
but I may say that I see no reason to depart essentially 
from the view which I have taken in works published 
several years ago. 

The sense of effort for a purpose, which marks the trans- 
formation of spontaneous redintegration into voluntary, or 
which is the evidence in consciousness of the reaction by 
which it is effected, is a great turning-point in the analysis 
of this Rubric. It is the limit between perception on one 
side, and conception, judgment, thought and reasoning on 
the other. Moreover, since all content of consciousness is 
feeling, it is also the limit between likes and dislikes on one 
side, and conscious choice, or practical adoption of an alter- 
native, on the other. The action of the Subject, which 
below this point was known only as a train of sequent and 
co-existent perceptions, is here known as a conscious modi- 
fication of that train ; while, at the same time, it bifurcates, 
as it were, though without a complete separation, into two 
lines plainly distinguishable from each other by the pre- 
dominance, though not exclusive presence, of their charac- 
teristic mark,—the line of thought and reasoning on the one 
hand, and the line of choice and practical action on the other. 
The former is the domain of Logic, the latter of Ethic. 

It is necessary to say a few words of the line of thought, 
conception and reasoning, in this place, because philosophy 
itself belongs to that line, and philosophical method depends 
to a great extent upon our knowledge of its true nature. 
The most elementary act in thought is a judgment. This 
is conditioned upon attention. But so long as attention is 
directed to following the train of percepts as they rise into 
consciousness, as in observation of events and objects purely 

“as such, the judgment is purely existential, namely, that the 
percepts as perceived are really there. It then simply 
registers the result of the attention alone. But when more 
than this is done, as, for instance, when, looking, let us 
suppose, at a flower, I say mentally, ‘ This percept is white’ 
—a judgment which we will call ‘A is B,’ I am then first 
distinguishing A, as marked by its location in the context of 
consciousness, from its own attribute B, and next reuniting 
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them as an attribute-bearing percept in the judgment. 
Difference is involved in the coalescence or partial identity 
which the judgment expresses. In another way also differ- 
ence is involved in the identity. In saying ‘Ais B,’ Iam 
arresting the train of percepts at A, which is perceived as B, 
i.e., white, and holding it fast in thought while I predicate 
B of it; there is difference in the time which elapses in 
passing from the percept AB as subject to the percept AB 
as predicate. There are two A’s, one prior to the other in 
time, and similarly two B’s. Logical thought requires me to 
hold the first A fast in thought, in order to predicate B of it, 
notwithstanding that the first A is replaced by a second A 
when I get to the predicate of the judgment. I choose an 
instance of extreme simplicity, though aware it may lay 
me open to the charge of over-refining; but its advantage is 
that the same analysis will hold good a fortiori of all more 
complex cases. 

The result of a judgment is a concept. The AB, which 
is turned out at the end of the judgment A is B, is not a 
percept simply, but a percept modified into a concept. It 
has, so to speak, entered the mind as a percept, and has 
been reborn as a concept. The mind has stamped its 
imprimatur on it. The train of percepts, as it occurs origi- 
nally in consciousness, is a train of differents and similars 
which have no nexus but that of time or of time and space 
together. The order in which they enter into experience, 
or are reproduced by purely spontaneous redintegration, may 
be called a perceptual order. But when we attend to this 
train of percepts in perceptual order, with the purpose of 
understanding it, we modify the perceptual order, and make 
a nexus which suits our purpose. Similarity and contrast 
are made into a logical nexus which they were not before ; 
so also are particular time and space relations, if they suit 
our purpose. 

The whiteness B is prepared by the judgment which 
results in the concept AB for being classed with other 
instances of whiteness wherever they may be found, and 
AB brought into logical relation with them ; and the simple 
objectivity or ‘thisness’ A, in the same concept, is simi- 
larly brought into logical relation with all other instances of 
simple objectivity or ‘thisness,’ which latter per se is 
merely the particular location of the percept in the context 
of consciousness.' Both the object and its attribute are then 
classed, placed in a logical order of thought, over and above 
the perceptual order in which they primarily occur; this 
logical order consisting, in its totality, of piles of concepts, 
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i.e., abstract and general terms piled by means of genus and 
differentia into groups quite different from the perceptual or 
natural grouping, in which object and attribute, now in 
thought separated, were inseparable. But before this new 
grouping can be effected, it is evident that we must have 
had many instances of trains of perception which have been 
registered in memory by attention, and by what I called 
above purely existential judgments. Our purpose in re- 
ferring percepts to a conceptual order may be described in 
its largest and most general scope as the purpose of under- 
standing them—that is, reproducing them in the mind with 
logical consistency so far as this itself is consistent with all 
the facts. 

It should also be noted that generality depends upon con- 
ception, not conception upon generality. Both A and B, as 
well as AB, become concepts from being percepts by the 
acts (1) of attention which separates them for the purpose of 
uniting them with something not themselves, and (2) of 
judgment which re-unites them with each other. They are 
then capable of use as general terms. And this general 
applicability they possess because they are abstracted, or 
taken out of the individual context to which they belong, 
and made the first step in our self-acquired knowledge of the 
whole context, a great part of which at that moment is itself 
in futuro. If there was no other white object in the world, 
white would still be a concept, ready to become a general 
term, if and when another instance of whiteness should 
occur. 

While, then, I entirely agree with the school represented 
by Prof. Seth in his polemic against what he calls ‘ the 
logic of abstract identity”? (see his Balfour Lectures on 
The Scottish Philosophy, p. 167), I think that there is another 
side of the subject which writers of that school are too apt 
to ignore, if not to deny. I mean that the difference which 
is involved in logical identity has its source in the train of 
percepts which is the necessary condition and, so to speak, 
the material of logical and conceptual processes. There is, 
moreover, continuity of time, and continuity of space in time, 
in the perceptual process, as well as difference and as well 
as similarity. The elements of concepts, of the logical 
nexus, and of the conceptual order are all present in percep- 
tion before perception is modified by thought. Difference 
and identity do not appear in the conceptual order because 
it is the nature of the Concept, Der Begriff, or Das Denken, to 
be identity in difference, the union of opposites, or the nega- 
tion of a negation. 
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Thought modifies the perceptual order into a conceptual 
one, and gives back percepts in the form of concepts, in 
order to understand them. It is man’s way of putting 
Nature. I cannot, therefore, agree with Prof. Seth when he 
says that ‘‘ the individual is a universal—a set of universals 
—-particularised ” (cbid., p. 171). This is only true of the 
individual when the word is taken to mean the real thing 
called individual so far only as it bears the logical character 
of individuality, and not the real thing to which that name 
is applied. Universals and individuals are terms of logic. 
The real things to which they are applied belong one and 
all to the general term individual and not to the general 
term universal. And these real individuals are each the 
conflux or union, not of generalities,’ but of percepts, 
that is, of qualities or properties as perceived, and not of 
qualities or properties as thought. This is true not only of 
the train of percepts which we have now been speaking of, 
and of which the conceptual order is a modification, but also 
of the real world as it appears to common sense, and as it 
appears to positive science. The properties and qualities of 
natural objects meet and are combined in those objects in 
perceptual order ; each property and quality is individualised 
in kind, quantity, intensity, and inextricably intertwined 
with the others in one real whole. A real individual thing, 
say a pebble on the beach, is not a plexus of general thoughts 
held together by a conception of the mind, but a plexus of 
perceivable qualities held together by natural forces, of 
which the conceptual plexus is the human and very imper- 
fect version. Even the calculus of the algebraist is unequal 
to cope with the minuteness of the texture, the multiplicity 
of the shades of difference which go to constitute a single 
real thing, to say nothing of the modes as yet undiscovered, 
perhaps even unimagined, in which what we call chemical 
affinity operates. Logical thought is but an imperfect mode 
of bringing into intelligible shape the inexhaustible riches of 
reality. How vain, then, is the imagination that the power 
by which the universe exists is the identity in difference of 
the Begriff! What we have translated out of perceptual into 
conceptual order, for the purpose of understanding it, we 
must translate back again into perceptual order, if we would 
have it before us in consciousness in the same manner of 
existence in which it exists in nature. 

But my limits warn me to hasten to the point at which, 
in the logical method of philosophy, the second Rubric closes 
and the third opens. I mean the analysis of the processes of 
perception and thought combined, by which we attain the 
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knowledge of things as opposed to thoughts, or in other words, 
the knowledge of oljects thought of as opposed to the objective 
thoughts which represent them, which latter have been our sole 
companions hitherto. We find by experience that these 
objective thoughts, under which term I include percepts as 
well as concepts, percepts imagined and inferred by reasoning 
as well as presentatively perceived, and always represented 
ultimately in perceptual order, fall into various comparatively 
stable groups, and hold and act together as single things, as 
the common objects of everyday life and of the scientific 
mode of thought. So far as these are known to us, they are 
known as plexuses, so to speak, of objective thoughts, feel- 
ings, states of consciousness. They are our states of con- 
sciousness, yet we have not made them, in any other sense 
than that of discovering them, by perception and inference 
from perception. Something in, or represented by, the per- 
ceptions has compelled their formation, by operations in 
which conception and thought have played a necessary but 
still only a ministerial and subsidiary part. The perceptions 
have somehow by our means got grouped for us into concrete 
empirical objects. Still, so far as we have seen at present, 
they are only grouped percepts, feelings, ideas or states of 
consciousness after all. 

One of these groups is what we afterwards call the body of 
the observer. I mean that, for consciousness observing 
experience, one of the groups which form themselves as its 
objects has this peculiarity, in addition to many others, that 
it is always present when any other states of consciousness 
are, that it always forms a certain constant inner sphere at 
or about the centre of the visual sphere of space, and that 
changes in it are in specially close and intimate connexion 
with other feelings and perceptions in the same conscious- 
ness. There is, moreover, reason to suppose that the 
perception of this particular group of percepts, and the 
perception of other particular groups more immediately 
surrounding it, proceed strictly part passu. This is not 
perceived and distinguished as a single group before they 
are, nor they before it. The detail of the methods by 
which this takes place, by which we find ourselves as real 
percipients in a world of real objects, falls partly under the 
present Rubric and partly under the principles which are 
examined in the Rubric following. However, it is beyond 
the scope of the present paper to enter upon this part of the 
subject more particularly. 

What concerns us here is the difference between objects 
thought of and the objective thoughts representing them, 
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together with the grounds for drawing that distinction. 
This question is logically prior to that of the distinction of 
objects thought of from one another, and is the last question 
of the second Rubric. How do we know that there is an 
object thought of other than the group of percepts which we 
say represents it? How does the objective thought develop, 
or develop itself into, an object thought of? In short, what 
is meant by an object thought of ? 

Let us begin by seeing what cannot be meant by it. It is 
clearly not an object out of relation to consciousness, not a 
‘ thing-in-itself’. It is therefore something in consciousness 
additional to what we have hitherto called its objective 
thought. This something additional, however, is not the 
simple perception or thought of existence ; for this existence 
is possessed by objective thoughts as such, all of which exist 
objectively to reflective perception. The addition must, 
therefore, be something within the limits of the objective 
thought itself, and yet, being an addition, must be some- 
thing not yet perceived in it. 

But what can be added to the content of an objective 
thought as now described? Clearly this—the thought of its 
complete determination as an individual thing beyond the 
point reached by our most complete knowledge of it at any 
given moment. The objective thought is not one but many. 
At one time it is this, at another that; it fluctuates with 
memory ; it is liable to mistake; it is increased, diminished 
and corrected by new observation. It cannot possibly be 
said to hold and act together as a single thing in the same 
way as any given shape of it plus its supposed complete 
determination, whether positively known to us or not, 
can be conceived to do. The objective thought plus its 
complete determination at a given moment is the object 
thought of in or by the objective thought minus that com- 
plete determination. 

This, I think, is what is meant by an object thought of, 
as opposed to the objective thought of it. This is its logical 
differentia. The idea of an object thought of differs from the 
idea of an objective thought by the additional thought-item 
of its complete determination at any given moment. But 
whether any such objects thought of really exist in the full 
sense of real existence which is included in the common-sense 
notion of reality is a question which must be determined 
under the following Rubric. Assuming that they do, then 
their logical differentia is completeness of determination at 
any and every moment of their existence. What that full 
sense of real existence is falls under the following Rubric 
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also ; in the present Rubric it would be an assumption that 
completely determined objects really exist in this sense. 
The idea is expectant of its applicability. ; 

An object thought of is taken in the present Rubric simply 
as an existing object completely determined at any given 
moment, excluding the consideration of its real nexus with 
other objects, excluding the energies of which it is the 
vehicle, and which connect it on one hand with its real 
conditions, on the other with its conditionates, its own 
future states in order of evolution among them. It is even 
yet, even as an object thought of, but the ghost of a reality 
in the full sense of that term. We abstract from the changes 
which it has undergone up to the moment at which we 
consider it, and from the changes which it will undergo after 
that moment. It is completely determined at every moment 
which we may select as compared to our objective thought 
of it at that moment. This is its differentia from that 
objective thought, and the first step towards our conception 
of its full reality. 

Observe, in the next place, that this conception severs in 
thought the connexion between the group of percepts, which 
is the object thought of, and the process of perception by 
which its content has been given, which is the objective 
thought of it, because the supposed determination would 
not be complete if the group was still identified with any 
group of objective thought not completely determined ; for 
then the whole so formed would be incompletely determined, 
which would violate the supposition. At the same time the 
connexion between the group supposed to be completely 
determined and reflective perception altogether is not 
severed ; the group is still an object of reflective perception 
at subsequent moments, only in the form of a completely 
determined object, already made and finished, in virtue of 
the supposition. Reflective perception has then two objects 
before it in place of one—its own objective thought and the 
object thought of thereby. That is the outcome of the 
whole process. 

The severance in thought thus effected is the necessary 
condition of regarding the objects severed as located 
differently in space from the perception of them located in 
the body, which is the starting-point of psychology. They 
are thus in a manner cut loose from their subjective aspect. 
When, besides this, the severance is conceived as total, in 
forgetfulness of the fact.that the existence of the severed 
object in its complete determination can be known or 
surmised only by reflective perception, that is, by an 
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exercise of the same function as before, only at a different 
moment of experience, then the error is committed of 
regarding the severed groups, not merely as real and 
phenomenal, but also as absolute objects or ‘ things-in- 
themselves ’. 

The question we are now discussing is one of the cardinal 
questions of philosophy—the conciliation of the ideas of 
reality and subjectivity. Their attempted identification in 
the phrase an Absolute Subject is no solution, but merely a 
restatement of the question. We cannot get at the notion 
of a Subject but through that of an Object, and we cannot 
conceive any Object as absolute. The method set forth in 
the present paper begins by abstracting from the common- 
sense notion of a Subject ; and its analysis has not disclosed 
one, so far as it has gone at present. The severance in 
thought of empirical objects thought of from one another, 
which again rests on the distinction between objects thought 
of and objective thought, is, in fact, a prior condition of dis- 
closing it. 

One word in review of our present position. We begin, I 
may repeat, by abstracting from the common-sense fact, that 
consciousness is always some one’s consciousness, possessed 
by some Subject, or, as each one says in his own case, my 
consciousness. Accordingly we examine the process-content 
of consciousness simply as a process-content. But this 
imposes on us the task of looking in the process-content for 
the grounds of the common-sense fact abstracted from. We 
cannot ignore that fact, neither can we assume it as self- 
evident without analysis. We have as it were to work up 
to it, or, if it be illusory, to the grounds of the illusion, from 
the analysis of the process-content. ‘This we proceed to do 
by showing in the first instance the grounds on which we 
sever, in the process-content, a group of percepts from the 
perception of it, namely, by considering it as completely 
determined, without severing it from reflective perception 
altogether. The objectivity of groups of percepts as em- 
pirical realities, or, as we may also express it, their reality 
as well as their objectivity, thus secured, becomes the ground 
on which we base, or justify, the conception of the relative 
or partial independence of the several groups of percepts as 
real things in presence of each other ; and this again is the 
means of referring perception and consciousness generally to 
a seat or seats in groups of one particular class, namely, 
living organisms, which is the conception with which psy- 
chology begins. 
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A great part of the observation and reasoning upon which 
the two latter conceptions depend belongs to the next, or 
third, Rubric of the present method. The second Rubric 
closes with the distinction between objective thoughts 
and objects thought of; the third opens with a distinction 
within the latter. The work of analysing experience as it 
comes to us in consciousness, of discovering what the process- 
content of experience is, being provided for by the second 
Rubric, it remains for the third to ask the remaining ques- 
tion of the method, the question of the genesis of experience 
itself, and of the various components or objects which it con- 
tains. The question is, first, How comes consciousness itself 
into existence? and, second, How comes this or that object 
of consciousness to be what it is and where it is in the 
panorama of Experience? What determines these things 
and upon what do they depend? We thus, by asking this 
question of the whole panorama and of its parts, think of 
them as constituting, in their totality, an order of conditions 
and conditionates, an order of Nature, working under uni- 
form laws. The question in the two former Rubrics was, 
What is this or that? Here it is, How is it conditioned and 
what does it condition? Accordingly I entitle this third 
Rubric the ORDER OF REAL CONDITIONING. 

It is here that we find ourselves face to face with that full 
sense of the term reality which has been mentioned above. 
A real object in the fullest sense is something which is not 
only real as an existing object of consciousness, but which 
also does something, contributes actively to determine other 
things or events, or has them depending on it; and that not 
merely in the character of being evidence for them, or of 
forming an element in the knowledge of them, but in the 
sense that they depend upon it for their existence, whether 
we have a particular knowledge of it or not. Such real 
objects are called real conditions. 

It is clear from what precedes, that all real conditions 
must at least be objects thought of, but it does not follow 
that all objects thought of are real conditions. They may 
be conditionates only, which have no reaction. A fiction 
of the imagination, a chimera for instance, may be assumed 
to be completely determined, and in that sense a real 
existent, but it does not follow that it is a real condition of 
anything. On the other hand, the imagination or objective 
thought of it may be itself an object thought of, and being 
real as a state of consciousness, idea or feeling, may (con- 
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ceivably) act and react with other states of consciousness or 
with the Subject, and in this way be a real condition, con- 
tributing to mould the course of Nature. 

For now it is the place to observe, that objective thoughts 
may in that character be taken as objects thought of. We 
have only to consider an objective thought taken at any 
given moment to be completely determined as what it is, 
and we ipso facto treat it as its own object thought of. The 
logical differentia between them remains the same, but the 
things distinguished by it have precisely the same content, © 
and become opposite aspects of each other, or are like the two 
A’sin Ais A. It would have been confusing to have men- 
tioned this before, because we arrive at the knowledge of 
this case only by first seeing the difference in cases where 
the content is different. But this latter case it is, which, by 
enabling us to treat states of consciousness as objects thought 
of, enables us to examine, without prejudging it, their claim 
to be real conditions, that is, realities in the fullest sense of 
the term, and real links in the chain of causation. 

What we have to do, then, under this Rubric is first to 
treat all things as completely determined existents, that is, 
as objects thought of; feelings, ideas and states of con- 
sciousness, as much as everything else ; and then to inquire 
which among them are real conditions as well as real con- 
ditionates. This being done, the remainder of the work 
consists in discovering the laws which govern the action of 
real conditions inter se, and the production of the condition- 
ates which depend upon it but have no reaction. In other 
and more popular words, the whole of Nature considered as 
a concatenation of causes and effects is its subject-matter. 

Let us see, then, more particularly what is meant by a 
real condition and what by a cause. It is plain that we 
must begin by taking some conditionate and putting to it 
the question How comes? This being done, we may define a 
real condition as—any object thought of, without which 
another given object thought of (the conditionate in ques- 
tion) would not exist. Following this, we may define a 
cause, in accordance with J. S. Mill, as—that combination 
of its real conditions, upon the completion of which a given 
object thought of begins and continues to exist. (See MIND 
iv. 516.) For instance, in an eclipse of the moon, the 
attainment of a certain series of points in the relative move- 
ments of the sun, moon and earth, in presence of a perci- 
pient, is the combination of real conditions upon which the 
apparent spreading of darkness over the moon’s disk begins 
and continues. The conditionate is said to depend upon the 
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conditions in combination, and not vice versa, because the 
apparent spreading of darkness over the moon’s disk cannot 
be thought of as a reality existing of itself, but must have 
some real conditions other than itself. What can these 
possibly be, if what we now call its real conditions are con- 
ditioned upon it? There is no answer. Sun, moon, earth 
and percipient have an existence independent of it, but it 
has no existence independent of them. True, it is among 
their cause cognoscendi, it is evidence for their existence ; but 
they are among its cause existendi, which is the relation we 
are here concerned with. 

The foregoing illustration is, of course, merely an example, 
by which my distinction, between conditionates which are 
and conditionates which are not real conditions, may be 
made clear. That the sun, moon, &c., are the real condi- 
tions in this case requires distinct proof. And the first 
question for this Rubric is, to what kind of phenomena do 
the real conditions in the order of real conditioning, or de- 
pendence of fact on fact, commonly called causation, belong, 
—whether to so-called physical phenomena, or to conscious- 
ness as such, or to Subjects of consciousness, or to two of 
them, or all three? This is not a question to be begged by 
an illustration. At the same time it is most important to 
observe, that it does not presuppose a knowledge of the real 
nature or ultimate essence of causation. This is a question 
which is probably beyond the reach alike of science and 
philosophy, even if the very form of it as now stated does 
not involve a misconception. We may discover to what 
class of phenomena the phenomenon known as causation is 
to be referred for its explanation, or, in other words, in the 
line of what kind of events real conditioning flows, without 
discovering in what its essence consists. The question where 
it is to be found is prior, not indeed to the question what it 
is known as, but to the question what it would be known as 
if fully known. 

But the chief point I would insist on is, that in stating the 
alternatives as to the vehicle or line of causation,—physical 
phenomena, consciousness and Subjects,—these must be 
taken as objects thought of, and not as objective thoughts 
merely ; inasmuch as the question of causation, or depen- 
dence of phenomena inter se, does not arise unless and until 
phenomena are taken in this restricted sense. If conscious- 
ness, for instance, is held to be a real vehicle of real condi- 
tioning, it must be so on the same footing as physical pheno- 
mena; that is, on the footing of objects thought of, and not 
on the ground that it is our sole means of knowing pheno- 
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mena. The fact that we know phenomena only through 
or in the shape of objective thoughts does not show that 
objective thoughts stand in causal relation to one another. 
This point, the question of genesis, requires separate proof, 
and this is the very reason for bringing it under a separate 
Rubric. We shall shortly have occasion to recur to this 
point in another connexion. 

The ground covered by the third Rubric is the same as 
that covered by the several positive sciences, inorganic, 
organic and psychological. But it is needless to say that 
philosophy does not infringe upon these sciences. The same 
relation which mathematic holds to the first and second 
Rubrics is here held by the positive sciences to the third. 
The task of philosophy is simply to assign their relations to 
itself, and for that purpose to review and give a philoso- 
phical shape to their fundamental conceptions, which are 
the points at which they are, so to speak, incorporated into 
the philosophical organisation. The conceptions of matter, 
motion, force, energy, molecules, atoms, action and reaction, 
organic matter, life, and others of similar importance, must 
necessarily fall within the province of philosophy as well as 
science, at least for treatment on their logical side. Philo- 
sophy cannot do more without overstepping its boundary 
and entering on that of physical science, which is concerned 
with the discovery of the de facto order of Nature, or Real 
Conditioning in physical matter. 

Precisely similar is the true relation of philosophy to psy- 
chology, only that here the boundary is by no means so 
obvious, and consequently by no means so generally recog- 
nised. As Prof. Wundt most truly says, psychology, like 
every explanatory science, requires a fundamental presup- 
position to which it may refer its phenomena for their ex- 
planation. Its fundamental problem, he adds, is to form a 
conception of the Soul as such a basis of explanation, ana- 
logous to the basis possessed by physic in its conception of 
Matter (Logik, ii. 502). It seems indisputable that, if psy- 
chology abdicates the function of framing such a fundamental 
conception of the agent or agency upon which consciousness 
depends, it abdicates thereby its claim to be considered an 
explanatory science, and takes up instead with the position 
of a descriptive or classificatory one, which is but the preli- 
minary of the explanatory or, as I should call it, the positive 
branch. 

Yet there are not wanting those in this country who are 
ready to abdicate the function without expressly renouncing 
the claim ; for instance, Mr. James Ward, in his otherwise 
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able article ‘“‘ Psychology” in the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. He there speaks of “‘ the purely formal 
notion of a subject or pure Ego,” and then immediately adds 
—‘‘For empirical psychology this notion is ultimate; its 
speculative treatment falls altogether—usually under the 
heading ‘rational psychology’—to metaphysics” (Enecye. 
Brit., xx. 85). His article describes the gradual attainment 
of the notion in consciousness, but contains no speculative 
treatment of its object, the pure Ego or Subject. ‘Yet it is 
not headed ‘‘ Empirical Psychology”. The pure Ego, when 
once assumed, is no doubt an embarrassing topic. It is an 
entity made of an abstraction, a class of beings to which no 
legitimate positive science is devoted, still less Metaphysic. 
Herein Mr. Ward’s ideas have a decidedly pre-Comtian 
complexion. 

The old psychology was built on the assumption of a 
special agent for consciousness, different in kind from 
Matter. Mind was opposed to Matter, or Subject to Object, 
as an ultimate and self-evident fact. The difficulty is to say 
what Mind or Subject (or by whatever name the agent may 
be called) is known as. What is the analysis or content 
of the notion? I do not say, What is its ultimate essence ? 
But it is requisite that it should have some content, if it is 
to be brought into such relation with its phenomena as to 
afford an explanation of them. Otherwise it is a mere word, 
nothing but a that which causes the phenomena to be ex- 
plained, tautological with them. If psychology is to be an 
explanatory science, it must give its explaining agent (or 
agency) some positive content. Now this is just the position 
which the present method assigns to it. I would no longer 
base psychology on the assumed difference between Mind 
and Matter, Subject and Object, Ego and non-Ego, or the 
like, but on that between consciousness and its real condi- 
tions. Consciousness being first analysed simply as process- 
content, the next step is to connect it with its real condi- 
tions. Psychology begins with this latter step; the proof of 
which is that psychological analysis of consciousness is 
always analysis of it, not as process-content simply, but as 
the function of a conscious being. It then falls into line 
with the other positive sciences, the relations of which to 
philosophy are assigned in the third Rubric of the latter. 

To show this sufficiently for our purpose we must go back 
a little on our steps. Consciousness is knowing or know- 
ledge ; it is also the objects known in that knowledge. But 
it is not production or causation of the objects known by the 
knowing them. The knowing and the known are commen- 
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surate, opposite aspects of each other. But production or 
causation is one class of objects known, the particular rela- 
tion of dependence of object on object in order of existence. 
We are bound to put the question of dependence, condition- 
ing, causation or production to everything, because this 
relation is everywhere discovered in objects known. Every 
object known has something to which it is bound by the 
relation of dependence ; and to know it thoroughly we must 
know what that something is. But when we put the ques- 
tion to consciousness itself, or knowing, including a// objects 
known, we find that we are asking a self-contradictory ques- 
tion. To put the question is necessary, in order to bring 
out the contradiction which putting it involves. The con- 
tradiction is this: We are asking for something else beyond 
objects, some object not included in all objects. 

It is at this fundamental point that Idealists go astray. 
They identify consciousness, not only with all its objects, 
but also with production or causation. They would probably 
argue thus: Consciousness is all its objects; causation of 
object by object is an object; therefore consciousness is 
causation of its objects. But if that is their argument, the 
reply is obvious. Consciousness is all its objects in the sense 
of being the opposite aspect of them, in the sense that know- 
ing and known are commensurate. There is a difference of 
aspect in their identity. And in this sense it is quite true 
that consciousness is causation, namely, as a knowing or 
knowledge of it; we have no knowledge of causation but by 
knowing it. But this is very different from saying that 
knowing is causing simply, whereby the two are identified 
without difference of aspect. 

Common sense is here with me against the Idealists ; 
everybody sees that knowing is not causing. But I should 
be sorry to rest my case on common-sense intuitions alone, 
in which there is no analytical test of truth or falsity. The 
process-content of consciousness as it takes place in the suc- 
cessive moments of experience tells us nothing of causation, 
nothing of any dependence of the percept on the subsequent 
perception of it, or of the perception on the preceding 
percept. What more there may be in the process-content 
than the relation of aspects is not a datum of consciousness ; 
causation is not a datwm ; and whatever we may learn about 
its being contained in the process-content must be learnt 
from the analysis of its whole objective panorama. Now 
what we actually have in consciousness, in this panorama, 
is an objective thought of causation; causation being the 
object thought of. Assume our objective thought to be 
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completely determined in all its relations,—which we can do 
on the principle, mentioned above, of the non-finality of 
percepts,—and it would be causation itself, the secret of the 
universe, as known to omniscience. But even this know- 
ledge would not be identical with causation itself, that is, 
with omnipotence, except as its subjective aspect ; it would 
not be real causation in the full sense of reality, the sense in 
which it is possessed by real conditions, which can do as 
well as be. 

Yet there is a sense in which we can put the question How 
comes ? to consciousness, without contradiction. It is by 
severing in thought the relation of aspects, and thereby 
taking the term consciousness in a restricted sense as some- 
thing separate from its objects, or knowing as something 
separate from the known. There is then, taking it in this 
restricted sense, something left outside consciousness, to 
which to refer it, as the condition on which it depends, in 
case the facts permit. But then also, by separating it from 
its objects, it is eo ipso treated as an object itself. Both they 
and it are then treated as objects thought of, our treatment 
of them being the objective thought which represents them, 
being .in fact our knowing or knowledge of them. This 
treatment of consciousness, the search for its real condition- 
ing in this restricted sense, is the fundamental question of 
psychology, and the following it out in detail, into the 
particular phenomena of consciousness, makes up the body 
of the science. We have to ask here whether conscious- 
ness itself can be the condition of its own states ; or whether 
an Ego or other immaterial substance is its condition ; or 
whether this part is played by physical substance or physical 
energies. All these are legitimate questions, in the sense of 
coming legitimately within the province of psychological 
science. Psychology is thus based, not on the distinction 
between Subject and Object, or any analogous distinction, 
but, as stated above, on the distinction between conscious- 
ness and its real conditions. 

If in psychology taken as a science it should be clearly 
demonstrated, either that an immaterial Subject is the agent 
or proximate real condition of consciousness, or that con- 
sciousness itself without any Subject is an independent 
agency, either of these results would react upon philosophy, 
and impress upon it an indisputably Idealistic character. 
In the first case we should have a partial, in the second a 
total, Idealism, since both the process-content and the real 
genesis of consciousness would be accounted for at one and 
the same stroke, without requiring the intervention of 
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Matter. This remark is intended to show, that the method 
which I now propose by no means prejudges or carries with 
it a foregone conclusion of philosophical problems, in one 
sense or In another. It provides only for their full and fair 
examination, without surreptitious assumptions. 

One remark remains as to the feasibility of putting the 
question of genesis to consciousness. If consciousness is 
the total panorama of existence, how, it may be asked, is it 
feasible to inquire into its genesis? The answer is plain. 
By taking it in its moment of genesis, the moment of reflec- 
tive perception. It is by passing through that moment that 
the objective world takes its place in the panorama. 
Experience is the series of all these moments in the whole 
life of an individual. They are indefinitely numerous, but 
one in kind. Just as the panorama of visual space is 
centred in the organ of visual perception, so the panorama 
of existence is localised, in time and space together, in the 
organ or agent of reflective perception. 

It is sometimes made an objection to what is called 
introspective philosophy, that we cannot both perceive 
and analyse our perceiving at one and the same moment. 
This is true, but then it is not required of philosophy to do 
so. The moments of reflective perception are many in 
number, though one in kind, and earlier moments are 
reviewed and analysed by later ones. Reflective perception 
is the name for that which is common to all the instances of 
it. When this is referred to an individual Subject, it is 
treated as a function of the Subject. And it is consciousness 
as function of an individual conscious being that is examined 
in psychology. The phenomena are the very same as those 
analysed by philosophy in its first and second Rubrics ; 
sensations, feelings, pleasure and pain, emotions, thoughts, 
volitions, &c., &c., are all analysed again by psychology, but 
in relation to that real condition, agent or agency, which, 
be it what it may, has those moments of reflective perception 
through experiencing them, and whose agency is coloured and 
distinguished by them into the various modes which we call 
its several functions. Feeling, sensation, emotion, volition, 
thought, memory, recollection, and so on, are all words 
importing functions. Psychology analyses as functions of 
the mind what philosophy analyses as process-content of 
experience. 


IV. 
Now perhaps it may seem that, when philosophy has 
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provided for the complete analysis of consciousness or 
experience as such, under its first and second Rubrics, and 
for the incorporation of the whole series of the positive 
sciences with philosophy, by means of the conception of real 
condition or genesis under the third, its task is ended. But 
this would really leave its special purpose, a Rationale of the 
Universe so far as attainable by man, unattempted. There 
yet remains the work of putting together the results acquired 
both by philosophy and by the positive sciences (so far as 
the latter bear upon the problem), of taking their total facit, 
and exhibiting the conclusion in the form of a general 
estimate, both of what we know and what we do not know, 
of the Sum of Things. The fourth and last Rubric I ac- 
cordingly entitle THE CoNsTRUCTIVE BRANCH OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. 

And first with regard to man. The analysis of his feel- 
ings, reasonings and volitions has been here attributed to 
philosophy, that of the de facto conditioning of them to 
psychology. Now it will be admitted that all the questions 
of Ethic have a twofold root, one in the estimate of the 
comparative worth and moral dignity of the feelings, ideas 
and purposes which enter into the conduct of life, the other 
in the comparative strength and efficacy of these same feel- 
ings, ideas and purposes considered as motives, in combina- 
tion with the natural tendencies and appetitions of man as 
an animal being. It is essential in Ethic to keep these two 
roots distinct; it is equally essential, while doing so, to 
observe and maintain their living combination. This is 
facilitated by the method now proposed. The separation of 
the first two Rubrics from the third provides for the first 
requirement, the addition of the fourth provides for the 
second. Ethic as a whole we must accordingly assign to 
the Constructive Branch of philosophy, taking its data from 
the results of philosophical and psychological analysis under 
the preceding Rubrics. 

The question whether wholly disinterested benevolence is 
possible, or whether all forms of altruism are not ultimately 
refined or disguised egoism, receives an easy solution, when 
we have learnt to distinguish between self as referred to 
reflective perception and self as referred to the psychological 
Subject. The former self may surely be wholly detached 
from the self-interests of the latter. 

Again, the question of Free-will is really a question of 
genesis, a question of function, a question for psychology. 
But how often do we see its advocates endeavour to prove its 
reality by giving it a definition drawn from purely philoso- 
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phical considerations, defining it, for instance, as the action 
of the true or higher self as opposed to the lower; or again, 
as the action of the whole of Nature distinguished from the 
mechanical action of part upon part. What really has to be 
shown is, that action, as action simply, can be free. Free- 
dom is a mode of action. It is no use to call in a special 
agent ad hoc, whose action is freedom simply. Yet suppos- 
ing freedom of choice, or free-will, established, we have still 
only the preliminary of Ethic, only the psychological or 
functional part of Conduct. The question of right or wrong 
still remains. The strength of the so-called English or 
Utilitarian school of Ethic consists in an exclusive attention 
to the psychological or functional view of the phenomena of 
conduct. From that point of view alone nothing that is de 
jure, but only what is de facto, can possibly be seen. 
Questions of what is right or wrong, and why, can be 
answered only by purely philosophical analysis. Thus here 
also the method now proposed seems appropriate to the 
problem dealt with. 

A similar position to that held by the question of freedom 
in the moral world is held in the world of Nature by the 
questions of Contingency and Necessity, Possibility and 
Impossibility. To answer these in application to the world 
requires not only subjective analysis of the phenomena of 
consciousness, in which these conceptions have their roots 
as conceptions, but also a knowledge of the facts to which 
they are applicable, as these facts are given by the positive 
sciences. The combination of these two analyses is their 
application to the world as a whole. The two senses of 
necessity, (1) uniform law and (2) superior force, have been 
the source of endless confusion, especially in application to 
moral freedom ; and merely pointing out its source is by no 
means the same thing as remedying the confusion. The 
question remains, what is involved in the union of law and 
force in the world which we actually know, when it is con- 
ceived as a process of as yet unfinished evolution ? 

Similarly the question whether the universe is to be con- 
sidered as infinite or as absolute, that is, a rounded off 
whole, has its roots in subjective analysis on the one side, 
and in observation of nature on the other. Without the 
combination of both, no application of them to the universe 
is possible. It is the use of the forms of perception, Time and 
Space, by the positive sciences, or, in other words, their 
laying Mathematic (not Logic) at the basis of their whole 
method, which gives those sciences their predominant im- 
portance in experience. They explain things as they are 
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perceivable, that is, as they exist, and not merely as they are 
thinkable in concepts ; they explain the genesis and relations of 
natural objects in perceptual order prior to its modification by 
any re-active thought, except the effort of attention. Time 
is the continuum at the basis of all change ; time and space 
together at the basis of all motion. The ideas of beginning 
and end, of limit and boundary, of division of continua with- 
out residuum, as, ¢.g., lines in geometry by mathematical 

oints, belong to subjective analysis. The idea of Quantity 
itself depends on the fact that percepts are continua in time 
and space, not this fact on the idea of quantity. The 
Kantian Antinomies must find their solution, if at all, in the 
application of the subjective analysis of these ideas to the 
world as positively known to us. 

Another great question which demands, first the dis- 
tinction, and secondly the combination, of subjective analysis 
with positive science is that of Teleology. In the first place, 
what is meant by a Telos? Its meaning is drawn partly at 
least from practice ;—something desirable, a purpose aimed 
at. Is there any purpose in this sense discoverable in the 
universe as a whole? Or is consistent intelligibility alone 
sufficient to satisfy the meaning of the term? A law of 
a sequence of events, simply as a law, connects its end with 
its beginning, so that, if the universe is a process in time 
subject to law, it would seem that its end must be implied in 
its beginning, quite irrespective of desirability. Yet this 
threatens to abolish the idea of a time-process altogether, 
and along with it that of a ¢elos. 

Again, are we to consider the ¢e/os, in either of these senses, 
as contributing to condition the actual order of events? It 
would seem that ¢elos in the sense of purpose aimed at could 
not do so, unless a Subject of the purpose was discoverable. 
It is only as foreseen that a result can be readily conceived as 
a motive, that is, an efficient condition of action. Hence, 
perhaps, it is that positive physical and physiological science 
restricts itself to investigating the de facto or efficient order 
of events, refusing to speak of final causes at all. Granting 
that causes may have a final character, yet, unless and 
until they appear as efficient causes, they have no place in 
science. True, this rule can hardly be said to be observed 
by psychology as understood at present. Indeed, the current 
idea of the Subject or Ego is that of an agent acting from 
purpose, a kind of action in which the idea of the purpose, 
simply as an idea in consciousness, is a necessary link in the 
chain of real causation, and must therefore be conceived as 
possessing energy. That is to say, the current psychology 
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assumes that consciousness as such has energy, in assuming 
the action of final causes as something per se notum. Where 
it is something per se notuwm, and indeed an indisputable fact, 
is in the domain of common sense; it cannot be said to be 
so in science. This remark alone would suffice, in my 
opinion, to show the necessity of some such method as the 
present, in which subjective analysis should have its distinct 
place and its due weight secured to it. 

I cannot here do more than indicate a few of the more 
important problems, or rather directions in which problems 
lie, the proper treatment of which demands a clear distinc- 
tion of subjective analysis and scientific investigation, 
followed by its necessary corollary, their combination in 
what I call a Constructive Branch of Philosophy. What is 
very often understood by Philosophy is little more than this 
single branch, isolated from its necessary preliminaries, and 
based on some supposed self-evident intuitions or necessary 
axioms. The really fundamental work of philosophy lies in 
my first and second Rubrics, which it will be remembered 
are marked off from the third by the guiding principle of the 
method, namely, the subordination, in philosophy, of ques- 
tions of genesis to questions of essence. 

One more class of questions, however, it is impossible to 
omit mentioning, both on account of its intrinsic interest, 
and because it in a manner gathers up and comprises under 
it all those which have hitherto been mentioned in the 
present Rubric. I mean the class of questions relating to 
Religion. When we put together the questions of Ethic, 
that is, those which relate to man’s practice as distinguished 
from his knowledge, with those which relate to the world in 
which he finds himself, and consider what we know or can 
make out of the universe so composed, the universe with 
man as its highest positively known constituent, we are 
standing, as it were, at a higher level or plane of construc- 
tion than in taking the two former classes of questions 
separately. Itis a kind of Teleology of the universe, man 
included, that we are then considering the possibility of 
attempting. The questions of contingency and necessity, of 
possibility and impossibility, of infinity or absoluteness, are 
therein comprised as subsidiaries ; and the teleology is con- 
sidered as traceable, if at all, in the purpose or system of 
purposes for which man as representative of the whole is 
designed. | 

Here it is plain that we are on ethical ground ; it is pre- 
dominantly a practical problem that we have before us. But 
at the same time it is Ethic carried to a higher level, Ethic 
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in presence of the whole imaginable or surmisable universe, 
not merely in presence of mundane and social relationships. 
The attitude and frame of mind naturally inspired by con- 
siderations of this kind, quite irrespective of demonstrable 
knowledge, is the religious attitude and frame of mind. The 

ossibility, and indeed the necessity of it, seems to me to be 
ounded in the function of all distinct consciousness, that 
of reflective perception, which, as we have seen, is the 
cardinal fact of experience and the basis of philosophy. 
Experiencing is always looking back upon consciousness 
while moving forward into the unexperienced future. But 
the mental attitude of expecting the future does not depend 
upon what or how much we are entitled to anticipate of its 
nature from our knowledge of the past. Supposing our 
grounds for a speculative knowledge of the universe, beyond 
a certain limit, to fail us, we have still a knowledge of what 
it is ethically desirable for ourselves to do and to be, whether 
within that limit or beyond it. 

I say if our speculative knowledge fails us beyond a 
certain limit, because it would be out of place here to argue 
the question, whether it does so or not. If it does not, and 
Wwe can consequently frame a positive conception of the 
nature of that Power which sustains and governs the 
universe in its totality, our philosophy will belong to what 
Prof. Fraser, in his excellent little work Berkeley (pt. iii. ch. 
4) has well called Gnosticism. If,on the contrary, it fails to 
enable us to frame such a conception, then we shall have 
what the same writer calls a Faith-philosophy. Only that 
here, before adopting so convenient a catchword, it will be 
necessary to distinguish two very different modes of thought 
to which at first sight it seems applicable. One is where 
faith is made to supply the deficiency of evidence in support 
of some definite conception. The other is where it means 
practical trust in the universal and unseen power, beyond 
the reach of any definite conception at all. Prof. Fraser, in 
speaking of our ideas as requiring to be “ cemented” by 
faith (ihid., p. 232), would seem to be contemplating the 
former kind only. But faith can never legitimately be 
among the premisses of philosophy, though it may be among 
its conclusions. 

The ideas in which a faith, which is the conclusion of philo- 
sophy, may be embodied would then appear as purely anthro- 
pomorphic symbols, enabling us practically to think of it and 
realise it. They would be objective thoughts incapable of 
positively representing the object thought of, because incap- 
able (by the supposition) of being completely determined as 
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objective thoughts. Not that this incommensurability with 
their object thought of would imply a non-phenomenal 
nature in the latter. This is forbidden by the nature of 
reflective perception, which is the central fact on which all 
philosophy and experience are built. The positive content 
of the object thought of, not its existence relatively to our- 
selves, is what is beyond the grasp of speculation. It must 
be characterised as unknown, but not unknowable a parte 
rei, provided adequate powers of knowing were supposed. 
The distinction between a noumenal world of rea/ reality 
and a phenomenal world of apparent reality, the former being 
the hidden ground of the latter, and existing (as it is some- 
times expressed) “‘ out of time altogether,” is a distinction 
impossible to sustain as true, seeing that the mere thinking 
of such an existence, so as to draw the distinction, is co ipso 
bringing it within the panorama of consciousness, and 
rendering it haan to reflection. The same thing 


cannot, in respect of its existence, at once belong and not 
belong to the panorama. 


II—ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF A 
COMPLETE SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE. 


By Sopruiz Bryant, D.Sc. 


SymBotic Logic has, of late years, been issuing slowly from 
the obscurity in which it had remained so long; and Boole’s 
great work on the subject now receives a fair share of 
attention from the logicians at least, though the mathe- 
maticians are still somewhat behindhand in offers of assist- 
ance for its further development, and the general public of 
educated persons has hardly begun to find out its fascina- 
tions. Boole has successors, and these we may consider as 
of four kinds: (1) critics tending to become opponents, like 
the late Professor Jevons, (2) semi-disciples, as for instance 
Mr. C. 8. Peirce, who partially accept his methods, but 
reject or ignore his principles, by an arbitrary use of 
non-mathematical, in preference to mathematical, symbols, 
(3) independent successors, like Mr. McColl, who differ 
from him partly, but more by accident than otherwise, and 
(4) genuine followers, such as Dr. Venn, whose work mainly 
consists in developing and supplementing Boole’s own work, 
on the lines which he himself laid down. 

In a sense this is satisfactory : it is well that there should 
be diversity of thinking. It is not well, however, that there 
should be heterogeneity of result. Even a slight study of 
the literature of the subject shows that we are threatened 
by an increasing variety of symbolic procedure, some of it 
more or less arbitrary; and this is not satisfactory at all. 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of practical, as well as 
theoretical, importance that such definite inquiry into the 
nature of symbolic language should be made as, besides 
other results, may lead to the establishment of tests for the 
legitimacy of any proposed symbolic method. Symbolic 
language, like any common language, has natural laws of 
growth, in conformity with which it extends its application 
from one department of thought to another. A conscious- 
ness of these natural laws is more necessary in this case 
than in others, because the growth proceeds with a more 
deliberate invention on the part of a few individual thinkers, 
and individual thinkers are liable to eccentricity when they 
invent what can be invented arbitrarily, without conscious- 
ness of a rule of reason that ought to be their guide. 
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The argument of the following pages is in the direction of 
such inquiry; and the result will, I believe, be found to be 
a further realisation of Boole’s fundamental idea, that the 
language of mathematics is naturally the universal language 
of thought, and that general logic, therefore, is mathematics 
with all conceptions of quantity struck out. That this is 
Boole’s idea becomes perfectly evident once we are clear as 
to the sense in which he uses the term mathematics ; but 
he has not expressed himself so as to make misunderstanding 
impossible on this point, and has, in consequence, been 
understood by Prof. Jevons and others, to make general 
logic a branch of the particular logic of quantity, with which 
the name mathematics is specially associated. In Boole’s 
sense, however,—and he does not stand alone in this respect 
among mathematicians — mathematics includes ordinary 
quantitative mathematics, but its field is far from being 
wholly covered thereby. Hence, it is open to the mathe- 
matician, as such, to investigate other developments of 
formal truth, and to bring these within the domain of 
general mathematics, if he can. This is just what the 
author of The Laws of Thought set himself to do: it was 
his aim to show that qualitative logic and quantitative 
mathematics could be treated as departments of the same 
formal science, and he called that general formal science by 
the name of mathematics. We may call it general logic, if 
we please, without in the least affecting Boole’s position ; 
for that position consists simply in the assertion that mathe- 
matical form is the true type of logical form in general. 

Boole’s method of establishing this position was by com- 
parison of ordinary logic with ordinary mathematics, and 
the development of the former on the lines of the latter. 
Our present inquiry into the fundamental nature of symbolic 
language, as such, should lead, if it lead us anywhere, to the 
source of that remarkable analogy which Boole discovered 
and developed, but did not explain. 

An inquiry into the nature of symbolic language is an 
inquiry into the nature of Language as distinguished from 
languages. These partake of racial, and even individual, 
peculiarities ; whereas Language with a capital L should be 
conceived as the medium, more or less perfect, for thought 
as such, namely as universal thought. We must first 
decide then on some principle, or principles, universally 
agreed to, by which we can all pledge ourselves to stand or 
fall in our choice of symbols and symbolic procedure. If 
afterwards we offend against this principle, our symbolic 
language will be self-judged as peculiar to ourselves, sub- 
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jective not objective, an individual aberration of speech just 
as an hallucination is of perception. One such principle 
will be readily admitted, as that which indeed governs all 
sound language-growth, the principle, namely, that a true 
language must be throughout perfectly consistent with itself— 
that no inconsistent results shall be found in it. This being 
granted, we have further to inquire within what ‘ universe 
of discourse’ our symbols must yield this consistency, 
whether within that of the special logic—class-logic suppose 
—to which they apply, or within the whole universe—or 
sum of universes—of logical discourse, quantitative and 
qualitative both. And, in the latter case, we have further 
to inquire whether this consistency is to be negative merely, 
implying the absence of symbolic contradiction, or to be 
positive also, implying identity of form wherever identity of 
process in the various regions of discourse can be made out. 
Most thinkers will agree that these questions fairly put 
admit of only one answer; for, since to think is to become 
more consistent intellectually, the law of the thinker’s mind, 
as such, is, other things being equal, to choose the maximum 
of consistency at every point of his course. Some indeed 
may doubt that any such language as that suggested, uni- 
versally applicable and perfectly self-consistent at once, can 
be found or invented ; but it will be generally admitted that 
if such a language can be found it must be chosen, and 
until it is found its conception as the final standard will - 
enable us to decide on the relative merits of any proposed 
symbolic language, by the test of approximation to perfect 
consistency within the complete universe of discourse. If 
there be a symbolic logic applicable to all universes of dis- 
course, from such a logic clearly all special logics should be 
deduced ; and, in any case, it may be assumed, as the prac- 
tical first principle we are in search of, that symbols and 
methods ought to be chosen so as to yield the maximum of con- 
sistency throughout logical discourse. 

A little reflection makes it plain that the difference 
between one branch of logic and another can be only partial 
and strictly limited to the subject-matter. The thinking 
that constitutes a quantity as a number of units differs from 
the mental act which selects a class of similars from a 
multifarious collection, and from that which fixes attention 
upon a special property of a variously qualified object. 
But, after the special intellectual acts have been performed 
which result in the ideas of a number, a class and a quality 
respectively, the rest of the thinking that can be done to 
one of these subject-matters can be done to any other just 
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as well, though it does not follow that this thinking will be 
equally fruitful in every case. 

Number is the thinking of magnitude as a synthesis of 
similar parts which are called units; but, originally and 
fundamentally, number is something simpler than this. It 
is the synthesis of objects in the abstract without regard to 
their likeness or difference, as a ‘many’ of ‘ones’ that 
may be like or may be unlike, but in numbering are simply 
discriminated as separate ones. A numerical symbol, such 
as 8, stands for a definite numerical synthesis in the sym- 
_ bolic language of arithmetic ; and an algebraical symbol as 

a stands for any numerical synthesis whatsoever. The 
term-symbols of common mathematics are all of this kind ; 
but the term-symbols of higher mathematics introduce a 
new conception. These are known as symbols of operation, 
and stand for definite operations, simple or compound, per- 
formed on numerical syntheses. A further step is taken in 
the new developments of universal or multiple algebra, 
with which the names of Professors Cayley and Sylvester 
are associated, in which we have instances of single symbols 
for complex logical relations of any kind between numbers 
subject only to the condition of being connected by a single 
system of linear equations. These three algebras (or four 
if we distinguish arithmetic), are distinguished by the 
difference between their subject-matters as denoted by their 
term-symbols, but they all deal with number finally. In 
class-logic, on the other hand, a term-symbol stands for a 
class of objects; and in logic of quality proper, dealing with 
the meaning in intension rather than extension of its terms, 
each term-symbol would stand for a quality or group of 
qualities. In general logic a term-symbol would be sus- 
ceptible of any one of the above interpretations: it would 
stand for any operation on any object of apprehension, 
such operation being considered in relation to its result as 
constituting a new object of apprehension or subject-matter. 
Considered in relation to this general logic, each special 
logic would emerge from it according to the special meanings 
assigned to its term-symbols, which are symbols of number, 
operations on number, or relations between number, in 
mathematics, symbols of classes in logic of extension, 
symbols of quality in logic of intension, and so on if there 
should be any more logics to consider. 

The subject-matter denoted by the term-symbols has to 
be thought further into shape, and the operations of so 
thinking it are represented by what Dr. Venn calls symbols 
of operation. In mathematics, these operations are addition, 
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multiplication, their inverses, and equation: in class-logic 
they are aggregation, compounding of class reference, as 
when A is taken to be both an X and a Y, their inverses, 
and identification. On the analogy of these two sets of 
operations so much has been written and said that the 
assertion of their identity—an identity obscured only by 
difference of subject-matter—need not appear very startling: 
and if this assertion be established, there can be no doubt of 
its practical importance, since it yields at once the inference 
that, notwithstanding the specialised associations of number 
with which the vocabulary of mathematics is beset, that 
vocabulary consists of a complete set of symbols for funda- 
mental intellectual operations without distinction of quantity 
from quality. Think out of mathematical symbols all the 
associated mathematics, and general logic stands revealed. 
Think into this conditions of quality, and qualitative logic is 
the result. That this was Boole’s conception there can, I 
think, be no doubt; he no more made logic out to be a 
particular case of ordinary mathematics than the geome- 
trician makes out that the ellipse is a particular case of the 
circle when he proves by projection a property of the former 
from one of the latter. The arguments are indeed very 
similar; just as the non-metric properties of the circle 
remain true for the ellipse into which it is projected, so the 
non-quantitative laws of the language used in mathematics 
are unaltered by projection, if I may so call it, of mathema- 
tical into logical thought. It is our present business to 
investigate the nature of those general logical operations 
with the special forms of which, as applied to quantity and 
quality, we are already familiar. The identity of logical 
and mathematical operations will thus be explained as well 
as established. 

Before proceeding finally towards this business, it is 
necessary to make and verify the assertion that all symbols 
are in their fundamental meaning symbols of operation. Boole 
suggests this so forcibly that one cannot but wonder at his 
failure to carry the suggestion out. In The Mathematical 
Analysis of Logic, written, as he tells us, six weeks after his 
first conception of the subject, he deliberately defines the 
term-symbol x as representing the operation of selecting 
Xs from any object, as for instance the universe, on which 
it eee | and his view, throughout, for logical term- 
symbols (with him always class-symbols) is that they repre- 
sent operations and denote the results of those operations. 
But ough this meaning appears evidently enough in The 


Laws of Thought to one who is aware of it already from a 
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study of the earlier treatise, even a careful reader may, if 
unaware, omit to lay any stress upon it. Indeed, the later 
work throughout shows signs that the writer had ceased to 
attach its initial importance to the definition. 

Again, in the chapter on ‘‘ Symbolic Methods” in his 
Differential Equations we find this passage :— 

“The term symbolical is, by a restriction of its wider meaning, 
applied more peculiarly to those methods in analysis in which operations, 
separated by a mental abstraction from the subjects on which they are performed, 


are expressed by symbols in whose laws the laws of the operations 
themselves are represented. 


d d 
“Thus = is written symbolically in the form = . u, the symbol 7 


denoting an operation of which wu is the subject. In thus expressing an 
operation by a symbol, in studying the laws of that symbol, and in 
founding processes and methods upon those laws we introduce no 
strange or novel principle of Language ; for zt 7s the very office of Language 
to express by symbols the procedure of Thought.” 1 


And in the same chapter he proceeds to show that, for these 
mathematical symbols of operation, the distributive, the 
commutative and the index laws—all the fundamental 
mathematical laws—hold good, just as he shows that for 
his logical operators the two first of these are true. 

Boole, however, goes no further towards the conclusion 
that all term-symbols are operators in the same sense, with 
necessarily identical laws of combination, though the hints 
at this conclusion thrown out by the striking analogies of 
result which he discovers are broad indeed. Perhaps he had 
enough to do in developing these results. The following 
passage from the chapter above quoted places it beyond 
doubt that he compared, but stopped short at that point 
and did not generalise. 


“Tf a convention, it is at least a very natural one that we should 
express an operation performed on a subject by attaching, in some way, 
the symbol denoting the operation to the symbol denoting the subject. 
The order of writing in that family of languages to which our own 
belongs has doubtless determined the mode of connexion actually 
adopted, and which is the same as if the symbol of operation were a 
symbol of quantity employed as a co-efficient or multiplier. It comes to 
pass, moreover, that the formal laws of combination, in the direct cases 


investigated in Article 2, prove to be the same for the symbol = as for a 
co-efficient or multiplier.” 


This ‘‘coming to pass” would be curious indeed, if that were 
all 


It is clear that the close connexion in character between 


1 The italics are mine. 
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the logical class-symbols and the mathematical symbols of 
operation, as conceived by Boole and others before and after 
him, and the glaring discontinuity, as to the conception of 
term-symbols, of the ordinary algebra with the algebra of 
operations, point to a defect of theory somewhere: and if 
there is to be harmony between the three, the defect is in 
the ordinary algebra. If the term-symbols in common 
algebra and arithmetic can be interpreted as symbols of 
operation, and the conception of Boole be accepted with 
respect to those of symbolic class-logic, then, and only then, 
can perfect unity of conception prevail in all the depart- 
ments. 

Are we then to consider that «in algebra represents the 
operation of synthesising « units, and denotes the result of that 
operation—the number «? Does 4 represent the operation of 
counting four units, and denote as result the group of four? 
The question may seem frivolous, involving a barren dis- 
tinction between operation and result. But, whether barren 
or not, the distinction is implicit in every element of thought 
or intellectual activity. Without thought in this wide sense 
there is no experience, without experience there is no 
thought. Without a subject-matter to operate on there is 
no operation, without an operation to constitute it there is 
no subject-matter. An experience is the result of an opera- 
tion, and a real, as distinguished from an unreal, subject- 
matter is the result of a logical operation on a previous real 
result. The experience is the somewhat presented to the 
perceiving subject as comparatively passive, which is at once 
the psychological contrast and correlate of the operation 
performed on it by the thinking subject as active. The 
effect of this operation is an alteration of experience, another 
somewhat on which further operation may be performed, 
and so on. As to the beginning of this operating process 
and its primary subject-matter before it begins, we may be 
content for the present to note that, being of necessity 
beyond experience, it is unknowable like all psychological 
beginnings, though that is no reason why there should not 
be an appropriate mode of symbolising it, as the zero, or 
infinitesimal, of intellectual operation. 

Since the distinction is real and fundamental; it cannot 
be meaningless to say that in all cases the true meaning of 
a symbol is, not experience, but thought—not result, but 
operation; and that the true aim of logical thought is not so 
much the identification of experiences as the equivaluation of 
operations. This follows, as Boole suggests, from the very 
nature of language as essentially a means for the represen- 
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tation of that which cannot directly be presented in experi- 
ence, namely, thought. Operations of thought cannot be 
presented in experience ; hence the need for symbols which 
can be presented and which stand for them. All general 
terms, for example, are symbols of conceptions, a con- 
ception being a mental operation objectified in a name, 
denoting any one of a certain group of objects and connoting 
a certain group of attributes. The raison détre of a symbol 
is, indeed, its use as a symbol of operation; and the advan- 
tage of a language purely symbolic, like algebra, is that it 
enables us in our thinking to free the operation from its 
complex, and sometimes vast, accompaniment of experience, 
and thus the more effectively to consider the laws of its 
combination with other operations. 

The rejection of this view, that symbols should always be 
regarded as symbols of’ operation, involves, as has been 
shown, a failure of consistency ; and our test for the sound- 
ness of any interpretation of symbols is that it should secure 
the maximum of consistency. In the higher developments 
of the mathematical calculus we are driven upon it, as before 
observed. If we reject it then in ordinary mathematics, and 
in logic generally, we are involved in the relative incon- 
sistency of accepting two distinct kinds of interpretation for 
similar symbols, which yet by some curious coincidence 
follow the same laws of combination. Nor is this all: we 
are, moreover, frequently involved in the glaring incon- 
sistency of mixing up results with operations in the same 
equation, as in this case— 


d d du 


This consideration is conclusive as regards the domain of 
mathematics ; and probably most, if not all, mathematicians 
would say at once that they never thought anything else. 
Our rule of attaining the maximum of consistency compels 
us to extend the interpretation to all logic. 

One advantage of this view lies in the perfect way in 
which it enables us to express the fundamental truth, that 
from diversity of logical operation there issues identity of 
logical result. In the expression «= y, x and y represent 
diverse operations, identified in result and result only. The 
results coincide, though the thinking of them differs. Again 
2 x 4 =8 means that the operation of synthesising groups of 
four, and from these as complex units groups of two, results 
in the formation of complex units identical with those which 
result from the synthetic operation 8. If we adopt the 
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looser interpretation—z is the same as y, 2 x 4 is the same 
in magnitude as 8—we lose the emphasis of distinction 
between our terms, which is of such fundamental import- 
ance in thinking them. While we identify experiences, we 
have also, in order that our comprehension of the experience- 
whole may be clear and vital, to distinguish between the 
operations which constitute them. The essential business 
of thinking is not, indeed, to identify experiences but to 
develop, or analyse, intellectual operations: and the develop- 
ment of an operation is naturally symbolised, as in mathe- 
matics, by expansion in a series of operations to which it is 
equivalent, 

Since all symbols are to be interpreted as symbols of ope- 
ration, the generally accepted distinction made by Dr. Venn 
between term-symbols and symbols of operation seems, at 
first sight, to fall to the ground. This, however, is not so ; 
the distinction remains and is already in part explained, as 
that between symbols of operation constituting special sub- 
ject-matter and general symbols of operation dealing with 
subject-matter already constituted. A term-symbol repre- 
sents a special operation for a special result; the other 
symbols represent general operations which may be per- 
formed on that result. The distinction remains, and is 
clearly a fundamental one. 

We have already considered the character of the special 
operations represented by the term-symbols of algebra and of 
logic respectively, but it may be well to sum up this part of 
the subject more definitely before we go on to define 
precisely the general operations which make up our thinking 
on their results. 

In arithmetic the symbol 1 represents the act of fixing 
attention on, or apprehending, something considered as 
simple and with no regard to quality ; the symbol 2 represents 
the act of synthesising two units and apprehending them as 
a complex unity in which the distinction of twoness is 
definitely implied. Similarly, all numerical symbols repre- 
sent acts of synthesis into which differences of quality do 
not enter, the complex unities or numbers being, therefore, 
the result for apprehension which the symbols may be said 
to denote. Numbers thus represent particular numerical 
operations of a certain kind. Algebraical term-symbols in 
the same way represent a// numerical operations of that 
kind indifferently. Logical term-symbols in general represent 
any operation which culminates in an act of attention to 
its result. The operation may be that of selecting As from 
the universe as an object of attention, in which case we have 
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Boole’s selective symbol « with the formation of the A-class 
as its result ; or the operation may be that of discriminating 
as an object of attention the quality a in an A, a being a 
term-symbol in the logic of intension. 

Let us now consider the general operations which can be 
performed on the objects of attention thus variously con- 
stituted. 

I. Results may be aggregated to form a new result. 
Attention may be expanded to include two or more of the 
complex unities of number, and then contracted to consoli- 
date them to unity again. This is addition in arithmetic 
and algebra. In general it is synthesis by simple apprehen- 
sion, the gathering up of a manifold into one. Synthesis of 
numerical results we are familiar with and symbolise by the 
sign +. Classes, too, z.e., the results of classing, may be 
synthesised in apprehension, or, as we say, aggregated, into a 
complex class, such as result of operation « + y, which in- 
cludes all the Xs and allthe Ys. So also qualities, the results 
of qualitative abstraction, may be aggregated into a complex 
quality a + 8, which reads as a and 8. Thus, for example, 

(l) 2+4=—6 
means that result of operation 2 aggregated with result of 
operation 4 is identical with result of operation 6, or 
operation 2 and operation 4 is equivalent to operation 6. 

(2) a+b=e, 
in logic of extension, means that result of class-operation a 
aggregated with result of class-operation 6 is identical with 
result of class-operation ¢. 

(3) a+B=y, 
in logic of intension, means that the operations of qualifica- 
tion a and 8 are, in aggregation of result, equivalent to 
operation y. 

Inverse to aggregation, or synthesis by simple apprehen- 
sion, is disjunction, or analysis by simple apprehension. The 
direct symbolic representation of this is the equation of 
the aggregate written backwards or converted— 


c=atb. 


The act of disjunction, however, must be conceived as taking 
place by a concentration of attention on one part of the 
whole experience under consideration, and withdrawal from 
the other parts, the persistence of those other parts being, 
however, recognised. Here we have a contraction, just as in 
the other case we had an expansion of apprehension. First 
the total ¢ is being attended to; then attention contracts 
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and is withdrawn from the part 6. The operation is sym- 

bolised as c—}, and is equivalent to the operation a. 

Here we have the performance of operations ¢ and 8, with 

disjunction of the d-result from the c-result, the final result 

being equated to the a-result. Just so in the example 
6-2=4 

we have operations 6 and 2 with disjunction of the 2-result 

from the 6-result, this being equivalent to the 4-result. 

It should be noted that these cases supply good examples 
of the fact that the act of analysis implies as many opera- 
tions as it has terms. The b-result cannot be separated 
without performance of the operation b. The example 
with numbers is very clear; 2 cannot be taken from 6 
unless, having first counted two, we then count 4 on to it as 
its complement to make up 6. 

Aggregation, or synthesis by simple apprehension, is per- 
- formed in arithmetic under the sign +, while disjunction, 
or analysis by simple apprehension, is performed under the 
sign —. Hence, these being perfectly general operations in 
all branches of logical thinking, + and — are their appro- 

riate symbols. And just as in algebra, so in all known 
ogics, including calculus of operations, and for identical 
reasons, the following laws are true :— 


a 
(1) a+b0=0)+4, as, con (5+ 


one case of the commutative law, which may be stated 
thus:—the order of apprehension is logically indifferent 
when operations are aggregated. 

(2) a-b=-db+a, 
or :—when one experience is apprehended by attention and 
another cast out, it is logically (not psychologically) in- 
different in which order this is done. Thus, for instance, 
the result is the same whether all the As in the universe are 
selected and the Bs cast out of consideration, or all the Bs in 
the universe cast out of consideration first and then the As 
selected. 

(3) Ifa = b, 

at+ec=bd+e, 
and a- c=b-—e, 

or :—if the same operation is aggregated with, or disjoined 
from, equivalent operations, the results are identical. This 
axiom includes the numerical axiom as a particular case. 
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II. The mathematical operation next to be considered is 
that of multiplication. By a fine instinct apparently, rather 
than for any reason of which they were conscious, logicians 
have mostly agreed to consider this as analogous to com- 
position of class-reference in ordinary logic. For example, 
ay is taken to denote objects that are at once Xs and Ys. 
From our point of view, however, the identity of these two 
operations is not difficult to prove. And here again a 
reminder may not be needless that three fields of thought 
at least, ordinarily conceived as distinct, have to be recon- 
ciled, namely, common algebra, including arithmetic, calculus 
of operations, and class-logic. The maximum of consist- 
ency so far is attained if our interpretation accounts equally 
well for— 

(1) 2 x 4 in arithmetic, 


(2) (= ) .u in calculus of operations, 


(8) zy in class-logic. 


This interpretation is operation on the result of previous opera- 
tion. 

(1) Perform the act of synthesis 4. Considering this as 
a new unit, perform on it with other like units the act of 
synthesis 2. The result is the complex unity 8. On the 
result of operation 4 operation 2 has been performed: in the 
language of the symbolic algebra, the result of operation 4 
has become the subject of operation 2. Seen in this light, 
the fact appears striking that mathematicians should agree 
to drop the sign of multiplication, in writing 2.4, and in 
algebra ab without even the dot, this form of expression 
being so much more than any other suggestive of 2 
operating on 4 or a on 8. 


(2) Perform the operation 5 on the subject ~ (this sub- 


ject being, in our sense, the result of some previous opera- 
tion), and on this further result perform the operation 


2 This is the meaning assigned already by the mathe- 
maticians. 

(3) Select from the universe all the Xs, with result the 
X-class. From this result select all the Ys. In other 
words, on the result of x operate with y. The final result is 
the class of Xs that are also Ys; and the appropriate symbol 
of the compound operation is xy. 

Or, if our problem be with intensive logic, perform the 
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act of qualitative abstraction a with result the conception of 
a quality. Operate on this result with the act of qualitative 
abstraction 8, and the result is the conception of a qualified 
quality, as, for instance, whitish greenness, selfish affection- 
ateness, attractive ugliness. The symbol for this qualifica- 
tion of qualification is a8. 

Operation of operation may be called synthesis by means 
of thought, or synthesis of operation. Hitherto, attention 
has been limited almost entirely to the numerical operations 
of arithmetic and common algebra, the operations of the 
calculus, and the logical operations of classifying and quali- 
fying. But logical operation is by no means exhausted in 
the compilation of this list. The symbol ad may be taken 
to represent any logical operation whatsoever, a operating 
on the result of any -previous operation 6. Both a and b 
may be complex, or compound, or both. There is one well- 
defined example of a logic with such complex and compound 
term-symbols, in the multiple algebra of which mention has 
already been made. So far as I know, there is only this one. 
Moreover, a and 6 might be operations differing in nature to 
some extent. 

Inverse to synthesis of operation, is analysis of operation 
into the equivalent series of simpler operations. In arith- 
metic this is factorisation, ¢.g., 

12=2x6=2x2 x3. 
In logic generally it is development of operation, e.g., 
= = wyzw. 

This is the analysis of thought as thought, sharply distin- 
guished from, though frequently confused with, the analysis 
of experience as the result of thought. Experience is 
developed by expansion into a series of terms symbolically 
united by the sign+. Thought is developed by resolution 
into logical factors. Beginners in the study of mathematics 
often suffer from confusion between the cases to which 
addition and multiplication are respectively applicable. 
This is only a particular instance of confusion between 
analysis of experience and resolution of thought on the one 
hand, between synthesis of result and synthesis of operation 
on the other. 

It should be noticed that, while factorisation is the strict 
inverse of multiplication, and therefore, like all inverses, 
indefinite, division is the inverse process, one factor being 
given and the other required. In this case a question is asked. 


(1) In arithmetic, ; asks the question: What number is 
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that which operated on, %.¢., multiplied by, 4 gives re- 
sult 8? 


_ 2) In logic of extension, ; asks the question: What class 


is that from which if the 0’s be selected the result is the 
class a? 


(3) In logic of intension, 2 asks the question: What 


quality is that which if it be qualified by 8 becomes a? 

Now the process of factorisation may very well take place 
by asking a series of these questions. In psychological 
analysis instances abound. Here is a complex mental 
operation ¢; required to find what it reduces to when the 
modification effected in it by operation 0 is taken off. In 
other words, if 6 had not operated, what would there be in 
the place of ¢? For instance, suppose this question put: 
If laws of association had not operated, what would we 
have in place of our intelligible experience? And if anyone 
be understood to assign the answer, Nothing, the proposition 
might be symbolised thus :— 


— 

4 
From this, by the way, the mathematician would be apt to 
infer that A = infinity, 7c. that the laws of association have 
an infinite importance; and, on consideration, the logician 
would probably feel bound to agree that such is the necessary 
inference, whether with addition or not of the Euclidian 
remark, ‘ which is absurd’. 

It has now, I think, been established with sufficient evi- 
dence that the process of arithmetical multiplication is a 
particular case of that logical synthesis of operations, the 
first clear conception of which we may trace to the calculus 
of operations, and that, therefore, the sign of multiplication, 
or better still no sign, should represent operative synthesis 
in all cases. For the symbols of mathematics are always to 
be preferred when they apply, since they are already es- 
tablished securely in the language of educated humanity. 
Similarly, factorisation being a particular case of operative 
analysis, and division of operative taking off which is the 
common means of operative analysis, the mathematical symbols 
of factorisation and division are the proper symbols of these 
operations. 


1J distinguish taking off an operation from taking away an experience 
just as division is distinguished from subtraction. 
14 
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In common algebra, in the ordinary algebra of operations, 
and in qualitative logic so far as investigated up to the 
present, the following laws are true :— 


(1) ab = ba, 


i.e., the commutative law, which asserts that in the composition 
of operations the order of operation is logically indifferent. 


(2) a(b+ ¢) =ab + ac, 


a.e., the associative law, which asserts that operation on an 
ageregate is equivalent to aggregation of the results of that 
operation on the members of the aggregate. In other words, 
it is logically indifferent whether we aggregate first and 
operate afterwards, or operate first and aggregate afterwards 
—whether we add experiences and then think them, or think 
them first and then add them. 


(8) If a= b, 
b 


a 
ca = cb, and - =-, 


i.¢., if the same operation is performed on, or taken off 
equivalent operations, the results are identical. The same 
operation on identical results yields identical results, and 
operations on which the same operation produces identical 
results are equivalent. 

To the second and third of these symbolic laws no 
exception in any employment of symbolic procedure has 
ever been made ; and the second certainly appears to be the 
expression of a universal law of logical thought, though this 
cannot be said of the third, which stands on a different footing. 
To the first law, however, large exceptions have been already 
made by the investigation of various algebraic realms in 
which the associative, but not the commutative, law holds 
good. These associative algebras, as they are called, are 
purely logical or formal, developed without application 
to any special matter of thought. They illustrate forcibly 
the truth, which after all is evident a priori, that logical 
operations, as logical simply, are not commutative, and 
possess this property of commutativeness or not according 
to their material constitution in any given case. Here an 
interesting field of inquiry suggests itself, namely, that of the 
conditions on which the truth of the law depends; but we 
must abstain from that inquiry at present. 

Synthesis and analysis of experience, synthesis and analysis 
of thought,—these are the four fundamental logical operations ; 
and we have besides the two subsidiary operations by which 
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analysis is carried on, namely, the taking away of experiences 
and the taking off of thought. These enter alike into all 
special departments of logic, which are distinguished from 
one another by subject-matter and the conditions imposed 
by its constitution. The conditions depend on the cha- 
racter of the mental operations represented by the term- 
symbols. If these are quantitative operations, the logic is 
mathematics in the ordinary sense ; if they are operations of 
classification, it is class-logic, or logic of extension ; and if 
they are operations of qualification, it is logic of intension. 
These two last-named operations are not independent, how- 
ever, but are distinguished only as aspects of the fundamental 
and initial act of qualitative as distinguished from quantitative 
thought. Hence there arises the conception of a double 
logic, rather than two logics, of extension and intension ; 
since this initial act is one double act, rather than two acts. 
The connexion between the symbolic language of these two 
aspects of logic, and their union in one symbolic scheme, is a 
subject of inquiry of the highest interest, into which, 
however, it is not proposed to enter now. 

' The acts of identifying the results of these operations of 
classification and qualification are judgments, extensive or 
intensive. These may be taken as secondary subjects 
of operation, and a secondary operation of equivaluation 
performed on them. This secondary operation is logical 
inference. Thus 2, y, may be taken to represent judg- 
ments, such that the truth of and y jointly implies the truth 
of z and conversely, or, in other words, such that if operation 
of judgment « is performed and on its result operation y, the 
final result coincides with that of the judgment z. Symbolic- 
ally, this is stated in the equivaluation 


Ly = 2. 
Similarly, 

LY = V% 
means that z follows from zy, but not, so far as known, 
conversely ; zy is equivalent to the compound operation vz, 


operation v being at present undetermined. This may also, 
using the symbol 2 for the denial of z, be expressed as 

ayz= 0, 
ie., the assertion of xy and the denial of z are together 
equivalent to the assertion of falsity, which is the opposite 
extreme to certainty in the universe of judgment. 


__Moreover, the tertiary operation of identifying these 
identities of identities is performed whenever arguments 
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are equivaluated ; and single symbols may be used to 
represent these tertiary operations, no less than the primary 
and secondary operations which they imply. Thus, 

might mean that if the inference x is applied to the result of 
the inference y, the result is the inference z. 

We can, therefore, clearly distinguish three stages in the 
logic of quality. The first may be called the logic of simple 
apprehension, in which acts of apprehension that are logic- 
ally (not psychologically) simple are equivaluated ; the second 
is the logic of judgment, and deals with the equivaluation 
of judgments ; while the third is the logic of inference, and 
deals with the equivaluation of inferences. Boole’s treat- 
ment of probabilities is our one clear example of the em- 
ployment of this second logic. Of the third we have, I 
think, no example, though the conception of it is latent in 
certain phases of ordinary thought. The relation of the 
second logic to the first, and of the third to the second, is 
such that the term-operations of the former are, in each case, 
the statements of the latter. The term of the second, when 
expressed in the language of the first, is of the form 

xy =0. 
In other words, the secondary terms contain two dimensions 
of the primary terms ; they are double units. Similarly, the 
tertiary terms assume in the language of the secondary the 
form 

0, 
and contain, therefore, three dimensions of the secondary 
terms, or six dimensions of the primary terms.’ Starting 
from the primary logic as fundamental, the other two may 
be conceived as developing from it in the form of functional 
logics of particular kinds, analogous in conception to that of 
functional algebras in mathematics. 

Having sufficiently discussed the connexion that ought to 
exist between the symbolic language of general logic and 
those of the special logics which may be derived from it, let 
us now consider more particularly the exact relation between 
the languages of qualitative and quantitative logic. By a 
careful analysis of the laws according to which class-symbols 
combine, Boole showed that these laws are identical with 
those of mathematical symbols, the proviso being made that 
in class-logic it is always true that— 


1 The number of different terms is only three, but each occurs twice, 
thus making up the six. 
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a(1-a)=0ora=a’, 

In other words, symbolic class-logic, as symbolic, is identical with. 
a mathematics in which all numbers are either zero or unity. 
Hence, all mathematical truth becomes logical truth when 
this condition is superposed. Boole develops this principle 
in a very striking manner and at some length: and here, 
probably, is the main source of the erroneous impression 
that in his system logic is treated as a particular case of 
ordinary mathematics. In truth, however, the limitation 
thus put on the meaning of the symbols amounts, not to a 
specialisation, but to a generalisation of the subject-matter to 
which they are applied. 

To see this more clearly, let us put the statement in 
another way. As said before, logic is mathematics with 
number thought out of it. In equational form, and sym- 
bolically, 

Mathematics _ 


Number 
Expand this in Boole’s manner, and we have 


—— = Mathematics + Class-logie+Other Logics. 
The practical conclusion is Boole’s conclusion, differently 
stated—namely, whenever considerations of number arise, 
reject them, and the mathematical conclusion yielded by the 
symbols will be true in qualitative logic. Take off such 
operations as 2, 3, &c., if they appear in the development of 
your symbols, whether they appear as coefficients or as in- 
dicative of repeated operation. Where number is nothing, 
repetition is nothing; the repetition of an operation is, in 
that case, the operation simply. 

This is, in fact, the first law of thought, or rather, as it 
should be stated, of qualitative thought. The perception or 
conception a is, through all variety of combining procedure, 
identical with itself; in its pure quality it remains itself, un- 
affected by degree or repetition. 


and a=aa—aaa...a—a", 


where x is, in both cases, a number indicating the repetition 
ofa. The first equation declares that repetition in the syn- 
thesis of apprehension, the second that repetition in the 
synthesis of operation is of no account. Both alike illustrate 
the first special principle of qualitative logic, that number is 
irrelevant, and that therefore any number which chances to 
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occur must be treated as unity, since this is equivalent to 
ignoring it as number. 

What, then, should be the meaning assigned in qualitative 
logic to the symbol of unity as standing by itself? The 
notion of treating every number that may emerge in a quali- 
tative result as unity presupposes that a.1 may be written a, 
just as 2.1 may be written 2. Now, 2.1 may be written 2, or 2 
as 2.1, because 1 is the symbol for the primary subject of 
operation in the synthesis of number. Numbers are built up 
with units thus symbolised; and, moreover, when number 
is applied to measure magnitudes, the unit is the absolute 
magnitude relatively to which every number has its meaning. 
When we are told that an object is 10 units long, the im- 
portant point to know is whether that means 10 feet, or 10 
inches, or 10 of what other unit. Following the suggestion 
of analogy, we see that in the expression a.1, 1 clearly should 
represent that on which a operates to produce the A-class ; 
and a, being a selective operation, operates always on a 
whole, which it analyses into the two classes of the As and 
the not-As. The symbol 1, then, should stand for the 
absolute whole on which all such simple class-operations 
take effect, and which is therefore the logical class-unit. 
That absolute whole is the universe of class-discourse, which 
is, therefore, fitly symbolised as 1 in class-logic. 

Boole comes to this conclusion on practical grounds, 
though afterwards he devotes much attention to its theo- 
retical justification in his own way. The practical sugges- 
tion arises very simply. If the universe be symbolised as 1, 
and the selective operation not-a therefore (assuming the 
principle of excluded middle) as 1 — a, the law of contra- 
diction is, symbolically, an immediate consequence of the law 
of identity in its second and more important form: for if 


it follows that 
a(1-—a)=0. 
If the operation a is performed on the universe, and its result 
disjoined from the universe, the class of not-a’s is left : if then 


@ operates on this remainder, the result is nothing. And 
here we find suggested a new way of symbolising not-a 


which has important uses, namely, as 2 A This” is, in fact, 


the natural symbol for that which becomes zero when 
operated on by a, and thus implies the law of contradiction 
in its mere form. Using it, and choosing 1 as the symbol of 
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the universe, we can exhibit symbolically the logical con- 
nexion of the three laws of thought, thus :— 


a +2 = 1 (law of excluded middle). 


a = a. 


But ao = 0 (law of contradiction). 


= a (law of identity). 
This last, which is the special law of class-logic formulated 
by Boole, we have already seen reason to regard as the 
natural specialisation of general logic to the case of pure quality. 
We now see that this specialisation naturally takes place by 
the operation of the symbols themselves if 1 is chosen as the 
symbol of the universe. Moreover, we have also seen that 
this choice should be made on @ priori grounds. 

The unit-symbol stands in mathematics, and, therefore, 
should for consistency’s sake stand in all logics, for the 
ultimate subject-matter on which thought-operation begins. 
In mathematics, thought proceeds by a synthesis of units, in 
class-logic it proceeds by the analysis of a wniverse. And all 
logics might be classified by this test into those which start 
with a unit and are synthetic, and those which start with a 
universe and are analytic. The consistency of symbolic 
language then requires that the same symbol shall represent, 
in the first case a unit, in the second case a universe, in both 
cases unity, the original subject of operation. 

If the argument of the foregoing pages be valid, the con- 
clusion amounts to no less than this, that the human mind 
has already forged for itself that invaluable instrument of 
thought, a symbolic language applicable to all departments 
of abstract logic, as well as to that department for which it 
has done so much, and standing in need only of appropriate 
limitations and developments according to the logical nature 
of their different subject-matters. There can be little doubt 
that on the development of this language depends the con- 
struction, if it is ever to be constructed, of a complete formal 
science with the same relation to science generally that 
mathematics has to science in its quantitative aspect. Nor 
does there appear to be any particular reason why we should 
not have such a science, except the reason of its greater 
difficulty ; and even a little progress made with it would be 
of no small value as a means towards the clearing up of 
fundamental conceptions, and the development of method in 
our ways of grasping truth. 
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III.—DR. MARTINEAU AND THE THEORY OF 
VOCATION. 


By Rev. Hastines RasHDALL. 


Pror. Sipewicr’s Method of Ethics may be said to represent 
the most remarkable attempt ever yet made to combine into 
a systematic and coherent system the opposite aspects of 
ethical truth of which Intuitionism on the one hand and 
Utilitarianism on the other are the one-sided expressions. 
In an examination of that work which appeared in No. 
38 of Mrnp, I endeavoured to show that Prof. Sidgwick’s 
own line of argument logically followed out would require us to 
place the point of junction (so to speak) between the mutually 
complementary doctrines considerably nearer to the ‘ intui- 
tional” pole than it is placed by Prof. Sidgwick himself. 
Accepting Prof. Sidgwick’s rationalism, his “‘ disinterested ” 
psychology, his consequential criterion, and (I may add) his 
aintly adumbrated natural theology, I argued that the 
acceptance of these doctrines logically necessitates the re- 
jection of the Hedonism with which they are associated in 
Prof. Sidgwick’s actual system. To one occupying this 
oer with reference to Prof. Sidgwick’s utilitarianism, Dr. 

artineau’s Types of Ethical Theory will appear to afford a 
very noble expression of the complementary truths ignored 
by the former. When he confines himself to the ques- 
tion of ethical method, he will find himself almost entirely 
in agreement with Prof. Sidgwick and completely at issue 
with Dr. Martineau. When he approaches the more funda- 
mental question of the ultimate ethical end, he finds him- 
self in agreement with Dr. Martineau and at issue with 
Prof. Sidgwick. The ethical system for which I, and 
probably a very large number of the silent critics of these 
two great writers, look in vain among contemporary English 
moral philosophers is a system the body of which—the firm, 
strong, logical skeleton, and the flesh and blood of moral 
psychology—should be supplied by Prof. Sidgwick and the 
animating soul by Dr. Martineau. 

The position which to the present writer Prof. Sidgwick 
seems to have placed beyond the reach of controversy 1s the 
principle that it is impossible to find any workable criterion of 
the morality of actions without taking into consideration the 
sum-total of their consequences or effects upon universal well- 
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being. Anyone who has gone thus far with Prof. Sidgwick 
will necessarily (with all due respect to a teacher so justly 
revered as Dr. Martineau) regard his attempt to introduce 
as the sole criterion of the morality of alternative courses of 
action an introspection into motives, as an anachronistic 
effort to galvanise into life the corpse of the old-fashioned, 
though in truth very modern, system of English Intuition- 
ism. But the acceptance of the principle that actions are to 
be judged by their consequences in so far as these can be fore- 
seen—or rather not without reference to those consequences 
—leaves it open to us to dispute Prof. Sidgwick’s hedonistic 
interpretation of that ultimate good which it is the aim of 
moral action to promote. Because the good man must seek 
to promote the general good, it does not follow that the good- 
ness which prompts does not possess a higher intrinsic value 
than the pleasure which results from his action, that moral 
goodness is not one, and that the most indispensable, element 
in the ‘good’ which he seeks to realise for others, or again 
that all pleasures are of the same moral value. In the paper 
to which I have alluded I have endeavoured to show that it is 
logically impossible to recognise the obligation of benevolence 
for myself without at the same time recognising the value of 
benevolence both for myself and for those whose good I am 
bound to promote. The evdamovia which the good man is 
to promote must include virtue as well as happiness. I do 
not propose at present to criticise Dr. Martineau’s system as 
a whole ; but I may be allowed, before coming to my proper 
subject, to point out the place which such a ‘‘ Table of Springs 
of Action” as Dr. Martineau has drawn up would occupy in 
the system of non-hedonistic eudemonism, which I should 
wish to see substituted for the hedonistic utilitarianism 
of Prof. Sidgwick. As an immediate criterion of conduct, 
Dr. Martineau’s table of motives seems to me to be open 
to all the criticism to which it has been exposed in this 
Review by Prof. Sidgwick. Its proper place, from the 
ethical standpoint here advocated, would be in the analysis 
of the constituent elements of ultimate good, as a guide to 
the estimate of the relative values of different kinds of 
good—of the moral value of different desires or of the 
pleasures resulting from their gratification. A life in which 
the various springs of action or (as I should prefer to 
express it) the various desires should come into play in the 
order prescribed by Dr. Martineau—a happiness to which 
the gratification of these desires should contribute in some- 
thing like the proportion represented by Dr. Martineau’s 
scale—would be a very fair representation of the eddapovia 
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which I would substitute for the ordinary utilitarian ‘greatest 
quantum of pleasure ’.1 

At present, however, my purpose is to criticise Dr. 
Martineau’s view of the ethical criterion, not to estimate 
the value of his contributions to other parts of ethical 
doctrine. I have merely indicated the point of view from 
which I am in harmony with Dr. Martineau, in order that I 
may not be supposed to under-estimate the value of a work 
which constitutes the only serious attempt which has been 
made in recent times to give a philosophical form to the ever- 
shifting tenets of popular intuitionism. I propose in the 
following pages to examine Dr. Martineau’s ethical criterion 
in its application to one particular duty—that of choosing, or 
rather determining, one’s vocation. I adopt this method of 
criticism, partly because the subject is one strangely neglected 
by most modern ethical writers, but especially by those of 
the intuitional schools, and partly because it seems to me to 
afford a peculiarly good touch-stone to which to bring all 
theories of the nature of the moral criterion. 

Dr. Martineau’s ethical criterion is as follows: ‘‘ Every 
action is RIGHT which, in presence of a lower principle, follows a 
higher ; every action 1s WRONG which, in presence of a higher 
principle, follows a lower” (ii. 251). The moral order of pre- 
cedence among the possible principles or ‘ springs’ of action 
is elaborately determined by Dr. Martineau, while imme- 
diately after the table in which he sums up the results of 
this inquiry (ii. 247), there follows a section on the question, 
“ How far a Life must be chosen among these’’. Dr. Martineau 
here distinctly faces the objection that it rests in great 
measure on our own action which motives shall be pre- 
sented to the mind and which shall not. Unless the higher 
motive be actually present to the mind, be it remembered, 
the action motived by the lower “spring” cannot, accord- 
ing to Dr. Martineau, be wrong. ‘‘ Ought we to content 
ourselves,” he asks, ‘‘ with treating the springs of action as 
our data, with which we have nothing to do but to wait till 
they are flung upon us by circumstance, and then to follow 
the best that turns up?”’ The objection could not be more 
aptly stated. Dr. Martineau meets it by maintaining as a 
deliberate thesis ‘‘ that we are to accept our rival incentives 
at the hands of circumstance and consider that our duty 
begins with their arrival”. At the same time he admits 


1IT do not of course commit myself to details; and indeed such an 
absolute preference of one desire to another seems to me impracticable. 
Moreover, the table seems to me to exclude many most powerful ‘ springs 
of action’. 
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that ‘if there be at the command of our will, not only 
the selection of the better side of an alternative, but also 
a predetermination of what kind the alternative shall be, 
the range of our duty will undoubtedly be extended to the 
creation of a higher plane of circumstances, in addition 
to the higher preference within it’’. But on what principle 
is a man to make his choice between the higher and the 
lower ‘‘ plane of circumstance’’? How is he to recognise 
the higher plane? From Dr. Martineau’s fundamental 
principle it would seem to follow that a man is always 
bound to choose that plane of circumstance” on which 
he will be likely to find the higher motives streaming 
into his consciousness in the greatest abundance and with 
the greatest force. Dr. Martineau himself raises the ques- 
tion: “If compassion be always of higher obligation than 
the love of gain or family affection, how can a man ever be 
justified in quitting his charities for his business or his 
home?’ But to this question he has supplied no adequate 
answer. The only way in which Dr. Martineau strives to 
beat down the difficulty which he has himself so forcibly 
raised, is by the contention that ‘‘the limits . . . within 
which the higher moral altitudes can be secured by volun- 
tary command of favouring circumstances are extremely 
narrow”. This view he supports by insisting upon the 
undoubted fact that a man cannot entirely alter his nature 
by artificial change of environment, upon the moral advantage 
of the “clashing of the involuntary and the voluntary,” 
upon the moral ill-effects of setting aside ‘ relations human 
and divine’’ by the choice of an apparently higher walk 
of life. Now, in the first place, 1 remark that, in so 
far as a man deliberately turns a deaf ear to the solici- 
tation of a higher motive from regard to the considerations 
insisted upon by Dr. Martineau, he is deserting the funda- 
mental principle of Dr. Martineau’s ethical system. In 
urging a man to repress his benevolent aspirations for 
fear of the moral effects (social and personal) of the neglect 
of family relations and the like, Dr. Martineau is distinctly 
transferring the object of moral discrimination from the 
motives to the consequences of the alternative courses of 
action. He is deserting the Highest-motive-criterion for the 
principle of Individualistic or of Universalistic Perfection- 
ism. He bids the seeker after moral truth in certain par- 
ticular cases act upon the lower in preference to the higher 
motive ;1 and yet no adequate rules are given for the dis- 


1 It might, indeed, be pleaded that the desire of doing right as such is 
higher than the benevolent desire; but Dr. Martineau does not admit 
the existence of the former. 
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crimination of these exceptional cases. If in one particular 
ease a man is permitted to disobey Dr. Martineau’s funda- 
mental canon from fear of the moral ill-consequences which 
might subsequently ensue, how can he obey it in any case in 
which he foresees that the net moral results of acting on the 
higher motive will be less satisfactory than those which 
result from choosing the lower motive? The method of 
Ethics to which such a principle would lead would be a 
very different one from Dr. Martineau’s method of introspec- 
tion into motives. 

But we must return to Dr. Martineau’s contention ‘ that 
the limits within which the higher moral altitudes can be 
secured by a voluntary command of favouring circumstances 
are extremely narrow’. Here I venture very decidedly to 
join issue with Dr. Martineau. It is all very well to point 
to the moral failures of monastic systems, and the danger of 
neglecting natural “relations, human and divine”. But 
what relations does Dr. Martineau mean? It may be 
true that a man cannot desert “‘ his business or his home for 
his charities” without neglecting “ relations human and 
divine,’’ when once he has got a business or a home. But it 
rested with himself to create or not to create the business or 
the home in the first instance. And on what principles is he 
to decide whether to create them or not? Practically, Dr. 
Martineau’s advice to anyone in doubt as to the choice of an 
employment or profession seems to be ‘ Don’t choose one at 
all’. ‘Let him accept his lot,” he tells us, “and work its 
resources with willing conscience; and he will emerge with 
no half-hearted and crippled character.” This might be 
good advice to one born heir to an estate or a great business ; 
it would be intelligible a there are cases in 
which its morality would be questionable—to a son brought 
up by an arbitrary father for a part’. ilar profession. But to 
the man who is really free to choose between half-a-dozen 
different ‘lots,’ and in anxious doubt which of them to 
adopt, the precept ‘ Accept your lot’ will seem but a mock- 
ing echo of the question that distracts him. If ‘one’s lot’ 
means one’s actual profession, the advice is meaningless to 
the boy or the man who has not entered upon any ; if‘ one’s 
lot’ means the lot to which one is called, the precise diffi- 
culty lies in knowing what that lot is. The maxim, ‘ Per- 
form the duties of your vocation’ is of no use to a man 
grappling with the tremendous problem—to many a man 
the most difficult practical problem which he ever has to 
face—that of finding out what his vocation is. 

The duty of choosing a profession has been well called— 
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I think by Prof. Seeley—the most important of all duties, 
and the same writer very reasonably complains of the almost 
total neglect of this department of ethics by moralists. I 
may illustrate this neglect and the strange consequences to 
which it sometimes leads by a reference to another anti- 
utilitarian writer of a different school from Dr. Martineau’s, 
Mr. F. H. Bradley. ‘‘ My Station and its Duties” is the 
title of the only chapter of his vigorous Ethical Studies in 
which Mr. Bradley faces the question of the moral criterion. 
“My station and duties” is the formula by which he seeks 
to answer that question: and yet in the whole chapter 
there is not a word as to the principles upon which a man’s 
station must be chosen except what is contained in the 
lines (p. 183)— 
“ One place performs like any other place 


The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish man with”. 


It should be observed that this question of choosing a 
profession is precisely one to which the ordinary objec- 
tions to the systematic treatment of questions of Casuistry 
does not apply at all. Against such a treatment it may 
plausibly be urged in ordinary cases that the decision, 
when the difficulty actually arises, has to be taken without 

rolonged and self-conscious deliberation ; that to deliberate 
in the face of an apparent duty generally means to seek an 
excuse for evading it ; that there is something morally un- 
wholesome in the introspection and self-analysis, and still 
more in the anticipation of abnormal moral perplexities, or 
even in dwelling upon them when they arise ; and, finally, 
that the details of morality as opposed to its general principles 
do not admit of scientific adjustment : aic@nra yap ta kal? 
écaota. But the choice of a profession is precisely a ques- 
tion which from the nature of the case must be deliberated 
on, and upon which, in numerous instances, conscientious 
men do deliberate long and anxiously. Here if anywhere it 
would appear reasonable to expect that a system of Moral 
Philosophy might have some guidance to offer to anxious 
seekers after Right. Even if the scientific discussion of such 
a subject were of little direct use to the doubting conscience 
of the individual! (as no doubt must generally be the case 
with theoretical determinations of practical questions), it 
might at least be expected to be of more value in determin- 


1 Since writing the above, a friend informs me that he was determined 
in the choice of his profession, the medical, by the incidental treatment 
of this subject in Prof. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. 
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ing the advice which should be given to others upon a sub- 
ject upon which more than on any other moral question men 
are wont to seek for counsel and advice. The Moral 
Philosopher as such is no more capable of answering such a 
question than anyone else; but he ought surely to be able 
to point out the considerations upon which its solution 
turns, and so to state the question in a manner in which 
it admits of an answer. I need hardly say that in the 
present essay I make no pretension to contribute to the 
discussion of the subject anything which would be likely 
to be of much value either to inquirer or adviser in such 
cases. I merely wish to point out that the question of 
choosing a profession is a peculiarly good test of any philo- 
sophical criterion of morality, and to show that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s criterion is one which could not practically be 
applied to its determination, or at least that the results of 
its adoption would be such as would not commend them- 
selves to the practical moral judgment of thoughtful and 
reasonable men. 

It will be well perhaps, at this stage of my argument, to 
call attention to the psychological grounds upon which Dr. 
Martineau bases what I must respectfully call his evasion of 
this problem : 

“The limits, however, within which the higher moral altitudes can be 
secured by voluntary command of favouring circumstances are extremely 
narrow. Go where we may, we carry the most considerable portion of our 
environment with us in our own constitution; from whose propensions, 
passions, affections, it is a vain attempt to fly. The attempt to wither 
them up and suppress them by contradiction has ever been disastrous: 
they can be counteracted and disarmed and taught obedience only by 
preoccupation of mind and heart in other directions. Nothing but the 


enthusiasm of a new affection can silence the clamours of one already 
there ” (pp. 248-249). 


Dr. Martineau’s treatment of the whole subject seems to 
have been warped by the assumption that the only way in 
which aman can attempt to raise himself to ‘the higher 
moral altitudes by the voluntary command of favouring cir- 
cumstances ’ is by ‘ going out of the world’ in the monastic 
sense. He insists with much force upon the folly of attempt- 
ing to suppress the} lower ‘propensions, passions, and affec- 
tions’ by one tremendous sacrifice of the external goods or 
circumstances which seem most obviously to call them into 
activity. It is quite true that ‘it is a vain attempt to fly’ 
from one’s natural ‘ propensions, passions, and affections,’ by 
change of external environment; but it is entirely possible 
to give a wholly new direction to them by such a change. 
It is precisely because ‘the affections can be counteracted 
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and disarmed and taught obedience only by preoccupation 
of mind and heart in other directions,’ that the influence of 
environment upon character is of such decisive importance. 
It is just because ‘nothing but the enthusiasm of a new 
affection can silence the clamours of one already there,’ and 
because some occupations are so much more favourable than 
others to the growth of ‘ new affections’ of the right kind, 
that a man’s character is so largely determined for him— 
determined by himself, but determined in ordinary cases 
once for all—by the choice of his walk in life. 

Without denying to every honourable and worthy calling 
either its characteristic virtues or its characteristic vices, it 
is surely undeniable that some professions are as a rule more 
favourable to virtue than others. It is not to the purpose to 
allege that all callings are compatible with the highest 
morality. Exceptional men may lead exceptional lives in 
any walk of life; the very obstacles to virtue which some 
careers present will become so many occasions for moral 
achievement to those who are capable of triumphing over 
them. But we are not dealing with exceptional men, but 
with ordinary men, though (since ex hypothesi they are 
desirous of regulating their choice on the highest principles) 
with ordinary good men. And the characters of ordinary 
men are enormously moulded by their environment—by the 
nature of their work and of the people with whom it will 
bring them into contact. To such men when hesitating 
as to the choice of a profession such alternatives as these 
are constantly presenting themselves. A man hesitates 
between the profession of a doctor and that of an infantry- 
officer, more or less clearly foreseeing that if he becomes an 
officer there lies before him (in time of peace) a life of 
idleness just disguised and sweetened by a moderate quantity 
of routine work, a life of comfort and pleasure, of almost un- 
avoidable luxury and self-indulgence, to say nothing of the 
actual temptations naturally associated with such a life. 
Against this there is—so the matter may present itself to 
him—little to be set except the rare opportunities of heroism 
which may from time to time present themselves in war. 
As a doctor there lies before him a life of hard work and 
great usefulness—a life in which there will be daily and hourly 
calls for the exercise of sympathy, self-denial and devotion. 
Or again, take the case of a man hesitating between the life 
of a parish clergyman and that of a lawyer. Of course the 
temptations of the highest callings—the degradation of the 
man who cannot in some measure rise to the moral level 
which they demand—is great in proportion to the opportuni- 
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ties which they offer. But it will hardly be denied that 
most men who have adopted the profession of a parochial 
clergyman from not wholly unworthy motives—sometimes 
even that exception might be omitted—are made better by 
the demand which such work incessantly creates for sym- 
ete for self-judgment, for moral effort, for charity in the 

ighest sense of the word. How constantly does one find the 
highest qualities developed by a few years of serious clerical 
work among the poor in a man who certainly showed no signs 
of their possession as an undergraduate ?! Can it be doubted 
that in all reasonable probability those virtues would have 
remained, to say the least of it, equally dormant and unob- 
trusive had he become a barrister? It is not, however, 
necessary for my argument to show that the actual moral 
performance of one profession is on an average superior to 
that of another, though I should myself have little doubt of 
the fact. The question is, whether some professions do or 
do not make greater and more frequent demands than 
others upon the higher ‘ springs of action’ and so create a 
‘ higher plane of circumstance’. Here I should have thought 
there could not be room for the smallest doubt. Professions 
which bring a man into contact with human suffering must 
surely more frequently suggest benevolent impulses than 
those whose work is done in the study or the office, what- 
ever be the response which is actually made to such higher 
suggestions. Professions which offer opportunities for work 
not wholly dictated by personal interest call for these 
higher motives more frequently than work in which there is 
no room for any honesty except the narrow honesty which 
is the best policy. Professions which necessarily involve an 
attitude of antagonism to moral evil must clearly be more 
likely to excite those sentiments of compassion and reverence 
which Dr. Martineau places at the head of his Table of 
Springs of Action than professions in which the existence of 
evil is either kept out of sight or has for the most part to be 
accepted as a datum instead of being grappled with. If 
that be so, I cannot see how, on Dr. Martineau’s principle, 
a man to whom the profession which will secure the presence 
of these higher motives has once suggested itself, could ever 
be justified in adopting one which will place him on a lower 
‘ plane of circumstance ’. Whether he possesses the capacity 
or taste for the work, whether it is probable that he will 


1 The same might no doubt be said of other of the nobler professions. 
: select the illustration with which my own experience has made me 
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succeed in making as frequent response to these higher 
springs as he might make to the good but inferior springs 
of action suggested by work of a less morally exacting kind, 
whether he will be more useful to Society by adopting the 
calling which makes the greater demand upon the higher 
springs—all these are, as it seems to me, utilitarian con- 
siderations with which the Intuitionist of the ‘highest 
motive’ school cannot logically concern himself. Whether 
the moral value of the motives immediately prompting a 
man to choose the one calling or the other be considered, or 
whether we have recourse to Dr. Martineau’s supplementary 
rule of choosing the ‘ higher plane of circumstance,’ nothing 
could, as it seems to me, justify a man in choosing what we 
may for the sake of convenience call the lower profession 
in preference to the higher, but the fact that the desire of 
adopting the latter had never occurred to him, or that he 
had never had one moment’s experience of those higher 
desires which would be gratified by the adoption of the 
higher profession. 

It must be remembered that the collision of motives re- 
spectively impelling a man to the choice of two alternative 
walks of life is not commonly limited to the collision between 
- one higher motive and one good but somewhat lower motive. 
Dr. Martineau, indeed, shows a disposition to deny the 


possibility of action impelled by a mixture of motives. But 
whatever be the case with actions actually performed, there 
can be no doubt that, so long as alternative courses are still 
in ae sat it seldom happens that the man is im- 


pelled to the one or other course by one motive alone. This 
is eminently the case with the choice of a profession. Some- 
times, indeed, some of the lowest inducements will persist 
in arraying themselves on the side of the highest of all. 
What more common in religious men than a coincidence 
between the ‘ love of power or ambition’ (placed 7th on Dr. 
Martineau’s list), or even ‘ love of gain,’ and the promptings 
of ‘compassion’ or ‘reverence’? So again in the familiar 
struggle between the intellectual and the philanthropic de- 
sires, the lowest desires of all will commonly take the side of 
the former. ‘ Love of ease and sensual pleasure’ will ally 
themselves with ‘love of culture’ in deterring a man from 
those active professions to which he is prompted by ‘ gene- 
rosity’ and ‘ compassion’ in the present, and in which those 
motives of action are likely to be most frequently called into 
activity in the future. It must be remembered that where 
a higher desire and the wish to provide for a future supply 
of such desires point one way, and the lower desires the 
15 
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other, the higher desire is by no means always a predominant, 
habitual or overmastering desire. "Where that is the case, it 
may be a man’s duty to adopt it irrespectively of inclination. 
The thought of the higher vocation may, indeed, be a mere 
transient, intermittent aspiration. The man may shrink 
from the higher vocation (though willing to accept it if 
proved to be his vocation) with an aversion in which dislike 
of its hardships, felt incapacity for its duties, and the over- 
mastering attraction of some lower though not unworthy 
passion or ambition will mingle almost inextricably. Yet, 
if it be once admitted that the moral value of the impelling 
motives must determine the choice, it must follow that no 
man attracted to the army by ‘love of power or ambition,’ 
could ever conscientiously devote himself to that profession 
if a ‘love of culture’ had once suggested to him the thought 
of being an artist ; that no man who had ever felt sincere 
compassion for the sorrows of the poor and recognised the 
supreme nobleness of philanthropic work could ever devote 
himself conscientiously to the cause of science or learning ; 
that no woman who had ever aspired after the usefulness of 
a hospital nurse or a schoolmistress could ever conscien- 
tiously consent to marry a squire or a man of business. 

In fact, since the profession to which a man is most 
strongly attracted commonly presents itself to him in an 
agreeable light, 7.¢., as likely to satisfy some of his lower 
desires as well as one or more of the higher ones, it would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that on Dr. Martineau’s 
principles it will generally be a man’s duty, when hesitating 
between two or more professions, to choose that which he 
dislikes most.1_ Such a preposterous conclusion would, of 
course, be rejected by Dr. Martineau as emphatically as it 
would by any other sensible man. Yet from the perplexities 
and paradoxes which we have been considering there seems 
to be no way of escape so long as we confine ourselves to a 


11Tt is difficult to bring within Dr. Martineau’s Table some of the 
motives which frequently have most weight in disposing a man to one 
or other profession. Perhaps the strongest likings or dislikings for 
particular callings commonly rest upon a love of society or of society of 
a particular kind, or upon dislike of a particular kind of society. (By 
society I mean all kinds of intercourse with one’s fellow-men.) It is 
hard to explain such likings or dislikings by any of Dr. Martineau’s 
‘springs,’ whether taken singly or in combination. The only love of 
pleasure which he recognises is ‘love of sensual pleasure’. I quite 
assent to the theory of the disinterestedness of most of our desires. The 
pleasure would not be felt but for a previous desire, but when the grati- 
fication of the desire is found to be pleasant, a desire of the resulting 
pleasure (though not sensual) must surely arise. 
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purely subjective criterion and refuse to consider the conse- 
quences of our action upon social wellbeing. 

It is true, indeed, that Dr. Martineau might point to not 
a few passages of his book where the calculation of conse- 
quences is admitted to have a place in morals: but the 
relation of the ‘Canon of Consequences’ to the Canon of 
Motives is nowhere adequately explained. In one place, 
indeed (ii. 255), it is admitted that such a “‘ computation is 
already more or less involved in the preference of this or 
that spring of action; for in proportion as the springs of 
action are self-conscious, they contemplate their own effects, 
and judgment upon them is included in our judgment of the 
disposition’. If this admission be pressed, it seems to me 
to amount to the practical adoption of a Utilitarian (i.c., 
consequential) criterion of the morality of at least all de- 
liberate actions, in the only sense in which I am contending 
for its adoption. All action must affect some one, and if 
aman is reflecting upon the course of conduct which it is 
right for him to pursue, it must surely occur to him that the 
consequences of one course of action will be more socially 
beneficial than those of another. How, then, can he fail to 
be moved to the adoption of that alternative by ‘com- 
passion’: and compassion, in Dr. Martineau’s table, takes 
precedence of all other springs of action, except ‘ reverence ’. 
Except, therefore, in so far as its dictates may be modified 
by those of reverence, compassion seems to be practically 
erected into the ethical criterion. This, however, is not 
explicitly admitted by Dr. Martineau, and I must continue 
to assume that comparison of motives is meant to be his 
working criterion. 

It may be urged that, however unsatisfactory Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s criterion for the determination of cases of con- 
science such as these, no more satisfactory guidance is to be 
obtained from any other. If we adopt tendency to promote 
social good (however understood) as our test, is not the 
difficulty (it may be asked) quite as great? Ifa man’s duty 
is to adopt the course of conduct which produces the greatest 
amount of good on the whole, how is it possible to set limits 
to the self-denial, the asceticism, which such a principle of 
conduct seems to demand? How is it possible, except by a 
cynical or pessimistic disbelief in the usefulness of philan- 
thropic effort, to justify the adoption of a less useful in pre- 
ference to an intrinsically more useful or laborious profession 
—the expenditure of time upon abstract thought or study 
which might be spent in teaching the ignorant and brighten- 
ing the lives of the wretched, the expenditure of money 
upon the conventional comforts of a middle-class home (to 
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say nothing of the luxuries of ‘ the rich’) when it might be 
spent upon hospitals and young men’s clubs ? 

I do not pretend to offer a complete solution of this most 
difficult problem of practical morality. I only wish to point 
out that, on the theory which makes universal evdaiovia the 
supreme end, it is not incapable of a solution which may 
commend itself to ‘common sense’ without in any way 
repressing the highest moral aspirations. I propose to notice 
a few of the more prominent of the considerations which 
must be taken into account in a solution of this question, 
whether in its application to the choice of a career or the 
choice of a mode of life in so far as it remains open to those 
who have already adopted some recognised profession. 
However obvious they may seem (as most of them certainly 
are), an attempt to enumerate them will be the best way of 
illustrating the practical adaptability to such cases of what I 
may call Non-hedonistic Utilitarianism or Hudemonism. 

(1) In the first place, there are those considerations of 
what I have called ‘moral prudence,’ on which Dr. Martineau 
has—as I venture to think quite inconsistently with his 
main principle — sufficiently insisted. Before embarking 
under the influence of some higher motive upon a course of 
action not required by strict duty, which will require for its 
maintenance the continued presence of such higher motives, 
a man should have a reasonable prospect that the necessary 
inspiration will hereafter be forthcoming. Otherwise, the 
adoption of the higher course of life will lead to a moral fall 
rather than to a moral advance. In such cases the surrender 
to the ‘higher motive’ will not be conducive to the man’s 
own moral wellbeing on the whole, and therefore not con- 
ducive to the good of society. Of course this principle will 
not hold where the course of action to which man is called 
is one of plain duty. But if the true canon of duty be, ‘ Act 
always on the highest motive,’ it is difficult to see how any 
aspiration after some more heroic or more saintly walk could 
ever be rightly repressed from a fear of its possible moral con- 
sequences. In that case the answer to such fears would be 
‘ Better do right now, even if you will not be able to live up 
to the level of your present enthusiasm hereafter’. If, on 
the other hand, it be the duty of the individual to realise 
the highest attainable moral good for himself and others, he 
will recognise that, though the career of a philanthropist is 
higher than that (say) of an honest lawyer, he will himself 
attain a higher moral level as a lawyer than by the more 
imperfect fulfilment of a higher ideal. 

(2) These considerations naturally lead us to the observa- 
tion that certain social functions require for their adequate 
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falfilment that they should be done in a certain spirit. Such 
functions demand the possession of certain qualities of mind 
or heart or character which cannot be summoned up at the 
command of the will, and cannot be satisfactorily performed 
merely as a matter of duty. Common sense as well as 
Catholic Moral Theology are therefore right in recognising 
that it would be positively wrong for anyone to enter upon 
certain careers which make great demands upon the moral 
nature merely from a strong sense of duty, when they have 
no ‘internal vocation’ for it. The principle no doubt 
requires to be extended to many careers beyond those 
afforded by the priesthood and the religious orders: and the 
true ultimate ground of such a distinction must, from our 
point of view, be found in the social advantages (moral and 
hedonistic) which flow from its observance and the social 
disadvantages which would be entailed by its neglect. The 
average sister of mercy is no doubt a more valuable member 
of society than a Belgravian lady who is somewhat above 
the average: but a sister of mercy with no natural love or 
instinct for her work, with no natural love for the poor or 
the sick or the young to whom she ministered, would be far 
less useful to society than the Belgravian lady who performs 
respectably the recognised duties of her station, even though 
she may devote what must in the abstract be considered a 
very excessive amount of time to domestic trivialities and 
social dissipation. 

(3) While the principle just laid down applies pre-emi- 
nently to certain special callings, such as those of the artist, 
the scholar, the man of letters, the teacher, the clergyman, 
it applies in a certain measure to all work which is capable 
of being liked at all, or for which any special aptitude is 
possible. It is for the general good that every man should 
do the work for which he is most fitted ; and, as a general 
rule, a natural liking for the work or kind of life adopted is 
one of the most important qualifications for it. There are 
of course obvious limitations to the principle thus laid down. 
The highest tasks are necessarily repulsive to the lower part 
of aman’s nature. A due distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the kind of dislike which there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of overcoming and the dislike which is insurmountable, 
and again between the dislike which interferes with the due 
performance of the work and the dislike which does not in- 
terfere with it. A surgeon who could not overcome a physical 
squeamishness at the sight of blood would be more useful to 
society as a billiard-marker. On the other hand absolute 
callousness to human suffering, though it might increase his 
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love of his profession, would be anything but a qualification 
for its duties. 

(4) Regard must be paid not only to the effects of the 
individual's conduct, but to the effect of the general adoption 
of a like course of conduct on the part of others. Thus it 
would not be socially desirable to encourage all high-minded 
men to forsake the careers which seem from some points of 
view to stand upon the lowest moral level. A life of money- 
making (abstracted from the use which is to be made of the 
money when accumulated) may from some points of view 
seem one to which nobody could lawfully devote himself who 
had ever felt an aspiration after some higher kind of work: 
for, however necessary to society may be the work of mer- 
chants and stockbrokers, there would always (under existing 
conditions) be forthcoming a sufficient supply of duly 
qualified persons who would be attracted into these pro- 
fessions from purely mercenary motives. Against this, how- 
ever, must be set the demoralisation which would result to 
such classes or professions, and the consequent injury to 
society, if all men of high character were led to avoid them. 
It may be questioned whether, upon this principle, it may 
not sometimes be a positive duty on the part of good people 
to continue in professions which may be in various degrees 
unfavourable to the improvement of their own personal 
character, or which at least involve much that is dis- 
agreeable to what we may call their moral taste—such as 
the professions of the brewer, the publican, the actress. The 
most extreme ill effects of the adoption of a contrary prin- 
ciple were experienced in the middle ages. The ‘ religious * 
life being assumed to be the highest of all careers, every 
man or woman anxious about his or her soul was driven into 
a religious house, unless indeed they were wealthy enough 
to found one. The consequence was an appalling relaxation 
of the standard of ordinary ‘secular’ morality—a complete 
de-spiritualisation of all ‘secular’ life, including that of the 
secular priest. Even the work of the pastor had to be 
abandoned to worldly men, because it was not disagreeable 
enough to satisfy the religious man’s hankering after self- 
sacrifice. 

(5) Similar considerations are applicable to the innumer- 
able difficulties which beset the conscience of every man 
ossessed with something of the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ 
in the matter of personal expenditure, conventional luxury, 
and so on. In the first place he will apply the principle of 
‘moral prudence’ to the effects of his conduct upon himself 
and his capacity for work. He will make recreation sub- 
ordinate to work, social pleasures to social usefulness, and 
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soon. There is, however, room for as many different voca- 
tions, so to speak, in respect of the use that may be made of 
leisure-hours, as there is in the choice of a life-work: and 
some of them are higher than others. It is no doubt 
morally higher to spend one’s evenings in teaching a night- 
school than to spend them in amusement or interesting 
reading. But if aman to whom some higher motive suggests 
the idea of taking up with the former occupation, feels that 
the work would be excessively distasteful, and that as a con- 
sequence he would be less capable of efficiently discharging 
his duties in the day, and probably become irritable, dis- 
contented and dyspeptic,—he will do much better to play 
whist of an evening instead, even in the interests of his 
own moral wellbeing. Still more evidently will such a 
course be recommended when we extend our view first to 
the direct effects of the two alternatives on the happiness of 
others, and then to the effects which would follow an 
extensive imitation of a conscientious but uncheerful philan- 
thropy. On Dr. Martineau’s principle, it is difficult to see 
how it is possible to justify a rich man under any circum- 
stances living the life of a rich man, when once it has been 
suggested to him that he might spend his fortune on some 
great work of social usefulness. He would certainly be 
prompted to such a course by ‘compassion’ and deterred 
from it (among however many other motives) by ‘love of 
ease and sensual pleasure’. On the other hand, when once 
the appeal is made to social wellbeing, a number of other 
important considerations suggest themselves which may well 
justify a man who does not feel strongly moved to make such 
a sacrifice in accepting the more agreeable alternative. He 
will reflect that the habits of a class cannot be suddenly 
changed, but that they may be gradually modified. He 
might therefore do more good by setting an example of 
liberality, care for dependents, devotion to public duties, 
and moderation in amusement and personal expenditure, 
than by absolutely stripping himself of his fortune. He will 
reflect that some forms of luxury have good social effects— 
such as the encouragement of art and superior workmanship, 
which ultimately benefits the community at large. He may 
feel that it is better to indulge to some extent in forms of 
luxury demanded by the customs of his class, but rightly 
condemned by the moralist, such as good dinners, expen- 
sive wines,’ costly flowers, rather than abandon great oppor- 
tunities of social or political influence and usefulness. 


1T will not attempt to define the extent to which this principle should 
be carried: but to avoid misunderstanding, I may say that it seems to 
me that it is only on this principle that such dinner parties as are pro- 
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(6) Moreover, if eddaspovia be the supreme end, my evdar- 
- povia is a part of that end: and my happiness is a part of 
my evdaimovia, though not the whole of it. It ought not, 
therefore, to be sacrificed to promote a less amount of it in 
others. And up to acertain point the general evdapovia is 
best promoted by the principle that within the limitations 
demanded by strict duty everyone shall exercise a reason- 
able care for his own happiness, and shall not make such 
complete sacrifices of 1) é«ros yopnyia as will (he being what 
he is) involve the destruction of his tranquillity and con- 
tentment, however much such sacrifices might be compatible 
with happiness in better men. This principle may be 
admitted even for the guidance of the individual conscience 
—and still more when there is a question of inculcating such 
sacrifices on people in general—without going the length of 
saying with Sir James Stephen, that ‘human nature is so 
constituted that nearly all our conduct, immensely the 
greater part of it, is and ought to be regulated much more by 
a regard to ourselves and to our own interests than by 
a regard to other people and their interests”.’ It is 
obvious that the extent to which this principle can be 
admitted will be very considerably narrowed by the accept- 
ance of a non-hedonistic interpretation of Fat As 
soon as morality is recognised as an end in itself and an 
essential part of edvdarpovia, it becomes impossible to admit 
that a pursuit of our own happiness unmixed with and un- 
regulated by a desire for other people’s could ever be the 
vocation of any man, even if in his particular case such a 
course of conduct should chance to be coincident with that 
dictated by the public wellbeing. The individual should 
aon his own wellbeing as part of the general wellbeing, 

ut he will recognise that his moral wellbeing demands a 
measure of self-sacrifice. 

(7) And lastly, there is the fact that some kinds of work 
which do not call into activity the very highest ‘ springs of 
action’ are as useful as, perhaps more useful than, those 
that do: and that in reference to some of these kinds of 
work it is even truer than of more distinctly spiritual kinds 
of work that ‘the harvest truly is great but the labourers 
are few’. In England at least this is notably the case with 
all the higher kinds of intellectual labour. I for one cannot 
assent to that beatification of intellectual pursuits—and even 
of the most selfish forms of intellectual sybaritism—which is 
common among persons of literary and speculative tastes, 
bably given by the simplest-living bishop upon the bench could be 
justified. 

1In the Nineteenth Century, No. 118, p. 783. 
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but a demonstration of the supreme social value of such 
work—when it really is work—will be superfluous in the eyes 
of my present readers. 

It is obvious that these reflections might be spun out in- 
definitely. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to illustrate 
the kind of guidance which may be afforded in the solution 
of such problems of vocation by the adoption of a con- 
sequential but non-hedonistic criterion of Morality. 


It will by this time have become evident that the course 
of our argument has led us from the discussion of a particular 
duty—that of choosing a profession—into the discussion of a 
much larger and more fundamental question of ethics—the 
distinction between Duty and Good—between ‘ devoirs 
strictes’’ and ‘ devoirs larges ’—the question whether there 
are or are not such things as works of supererogation. It 
has been throughout contended that there are cases where 
it is good for a man to contribute in certain ways to the 
general good, though it would not be wrong for him to refuse 
to contribute to them—that there are cases where a man 
may rightfully decline to perform socially beneficial actions 
for the reason (among others) that he does not feel a natural 
inclination or strong desire to perform them. On the other 
hand it has been assumed (as it must be assumed by every 
system which recognises moral obligation at all) that in 
some cases no amount of disinclination, no consideration of 
the sacrifice involved, will justify a refusal to adopt the 
course of action which will make the largest contribution to 
social good. But how, it may be asked, can such a distinc- 
tion be admitted without involving ourselves in the primd 
facie immoral corollary that a man can do more than his 
duty? I believe that we have already by implication 
arrived at something like an answer to the question. One 
course and one only can ever be a man’s duty; but duty 
itself requires in certain cases that some regard shall be paid 
to the inner dispositions and inclinations of the individual. 
It is always a man’s duty to do what conduces most to the 
general good; but the general good itself demands that 
whereas some contributions to social good shall be required 
of all men placed under the same external circumstances, in 
other cases contributions differing both in kind and in 
amount shall be demanded of different men. It will be 
well, however, to dwell a little more at length upon the 
difficulty and importance of the problem under discussion. 

The case for and against works of supererogation shall 
be stated by two living French philosophers, M. Emile 
Beaussire and M. Janet. The contrast between their views 
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on this point is the more striking on account of their general 
at: sag agreement. In the admirable work of M. 

eaussire, Les Principes de la Morale, which I had the honour 
of reviewing in MinD xi. 273, we find such utterances as these: 

“Le mérite et la vertu naissent du devoir accompli; mais 4 leurs 
degrés superieurs, ils tendent 4 dépasser le devoir, ils s’élévent jusqu’au 
dévouement” (p. 169). “ Donner ses enfants 4 la patrie, quand elle les 
réclame au nom de la loi, est un devoir de droit. Les offrir, quand la loi 
permet de les conserver, est un devoir de vertu ou plutét un acte de dé- 
vouement qui dépasse le devoir. Les soustraire 4 l’obligation légale 
d'une éducation publique ot lon voit un danger pour leur foi ou pour 
leur moralité, ce peut étre le plus impérieux de devoirs ”’ (p. 241). 

On the other hand, M. Janet, the greatest living representa- 
tive of French ‘ spiritualistic’ philosophy, argues as follows : 

“La distinction de deux domaines, le domaine du bien et le domaine 

du devoir, conduirait 4 cette supposition inadmissible, c’est qu’entre 
deux actions 4 faire, dont l’une serait manifestement meilleure que 
l'autre, il serait permis 4 l’individu de choisir la moins bonne. Oud pour- 
rait-il prendre ce privilége ? N’est ce pas sous une autre forme cette 
opinion des casuistes si sévérement condamnée par Pascal et par 
Bossuet, 4 savoir qu’entre deux opinions probables il est permis de 
choisir la moins probable?” (La Morale, p. 227.) 
M. Janet then proceeds to explain the apparent collision 
between the verdict of reflection and the verdict of what 
Prof. Sidgwick would call ‘common sense’ on this head by 
the following considerations :— 

(2) The degree of self-sacrifice demanded for the perfor- 
mance of a man’s duty depends upon his circumstances, 
especially upon his “ réle” in society. When it is demanded 
either by that ‘ rdle” or by the exceptional circumstances 
under which anyman may find himself placed, ‘‘ dévouement”’ 
becomes in the strictest sense a duty. [This is the principle 
on which I have myself insisted. What I desiderate in M. 
Janet’s admirable treatment of this subject is some discus- 
sion of the principles by which a man is to determine his 
‘“‘rdle”’ in society. Every theory of duty requires a theory 
of vocation as its necessary complement.] 

(0) The highest degrees of moral perfection are not attain- 
able by all men. It is a duty to strive after the highest 
degree of moral perfection that circumstances permit. “ Nul 
n’est tenu de faire ce qui n’est pas possible ; mais tous sont 
tenus de faire ce qui est possible.” ; 

(¢) The popular distinction between duties and acts 
which it is good to do but not wrong to omit depends mainly 
upon a particular characteristic of the subject-matter or con- 
tent of certain duties, i.e., their indeterminateness. 

(d) The development of the moral consciousness in dif- 
ferent men being unequal, the same actions do not always 
suggest themselves to all men ; acts of extraordinary heroism, 
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ideals of extraordinary self-devotion, present themselves only 
to rare and exceptionally endowed natures. 

“Or, tant que l’idée d’une action 4 faire ne s’est pas présentée 4 notre 
esprit, il est évident qu’elle ne peut étre pour nous obligatoire: il n’en 
est pas de méme aussitét que cette idée a été concue par notre conscience. 
Cette action, une fois représentée dans l’esprit, se présente 4 nous avec 
tous les caractéres du devoir; et nous ne pouvons plus l’écarter sans 


remords ” (ib., p. 232). 


Thus the popular distinction between duties and acts 
which it is good to do is to a certain extent justified, while 
the immoral deduction that it is possible to do more than 
one’s duty, and sometimes right to do less, is avoided. 
With M. Janet’s position I should in the main agree. At 
the same time, I do not think that M. Janet has quite got 
to the bottom of the difficulty. I agree with him in holding 
that it is a duty to aim at doing the utmost amount of good 
that lies in one’s power: and therefore it is not possible for a 
man to do more than his duty. Moreover, it is an essential 
characteristic of the Moral Law that it should be (in the 
Kantian phrase) ‘fit to serve for law universal,’ 7.e., that what 
is right for one must be right for everyone else under the same 
circumstances. But it is perfectly consistent with this prin- 
ciple to include a man’s character, moral, emotional and intel- 
lectual, among the ‘circumstances’ upon which his duty in the 
particular case depends. The neglect of this distinction be- 
tween external and what I may venture to call ‘internal’ 
circumstances has been the main source of the vagueness 
and uncertainty which has generally characterised the treat- 
ment of the distinction between duty and good actions. By 
M. Janet the principle of internal circumstances is to a cer- 
tain extent recognised ; but the interpretation which M. 
Janet (here approximating to the position of Dr. Martineau) 
would give to the principle seems to me at once too wide 
and too narrow. The only internal circumstance, according 
to M. Janet, which could ever justify a man in omitting a 
good action which it would have been good for another to 
perform, seems to be the circumstance that the good action 
did not happen to occur to him. Similarly, according to 
Dr. Martineau, an act done from the highest motive actually 
present to the agent is always right; an act is never wrong 
unless a higher motive than that which prompted his actual 
choice was present to the agent’s consciousness. Now, it 
seems to me that the practical maxims of such a system 
would under certain circumstances fall very much below, at 
other times rise too far above, the requirements of duty 
properly understood. A crowd stands by while a child is 
drowned in three feet of artificial water in a London park. 
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Would it mitigate the moral disapprobation with which we 
regard the act of one of the individuals concerned if he pleaded 
that it never occurred to him to jump in and save the child? 
It seems to me that it is quite conceivable that to many 
persons in that crowd the thought did not occur. But it 
surely shocks all common sense to say that in that case they 
did not fail in their duty. There are surely many cases in 
which a man is ignorant of his duty, but in which we cannot 
deny that such and such a course was his duty, whether he 
knew it or not. From Dr. Martineau’s point of view, indeed, 
such a statement would be an absurdity : since his criterion 
of duty is wholly subjective, it is impossible for a man to be 
ignorant of his duty. There is, according to Dr. Martineau, 
no objective right or wrong in actions; only a higher and a 
lower. But M. Janet insists strongly on the necessity of an 
objective criterion of morality. It would seem, therefore, 
that we must exclude, from the internal circumstances that 
may vary the duty of two men placed in similar external 
circumstances, the want of knowledge of what the duty is 
as well as the want of will to perform it, however much the 
former may mitigate the culpability. In asking under what 
subjective conditions A may be right in omitting an act 
which it would have been right for B in like external cir- 
cumstances to perform, we must exclude the absence of 
sufficient devotion to duty on the part of A, or sufficient care 
to find out what his duty is: ex hypothesi A is anxious to find 
out his duty and willing to do it when found. But we may 
include in the internal circumstances that vary duty the 
presence or absence of all moral qualities which are not 
under the immediate control of the will— which may be 
more or less cultivated, but which are not producible to order. 
Now, there are some good actions which do and there are 
others which do not require for their fulfilment moral qualities 
of this kind. A man’s duty under all circumstances is to 
do what is most conducive to the general good: but, while 
the general good demands that certain good things shall be 
done by all men irrespective of their natural disposition and 
the degree of moral perfection which they have attained, 
there are other good things which the general good only 
demands that persons of a certain disposition and moral 
character should perform. Thus the social value of truth- 
speaking is not dependent upon the strength of the agent’s 
natural love of truth or the degree of moral advancement 
which he has attained in other respects. However reluc- 
tantly he speak the truth, society gets the same advan- 
tage ; if he lies, the injury to society is the same. The 
public wellbeing demands that al/ shall speak the truth. 
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A man cannot therefore plead that he has no vocation 
for contributing to social good in that particular way: 
the general good demands that to this rule of conduct 
there shall be no exceptions. Indeed, the more excep- 
tional be the lie, the more harm it is likely to do. On 
the other hand it is good for a rich man (with no obvious 
claims upon his purse) to sell all that he has and to give the 
whole of his time and money (in ways consistent with sound 
economical principles) to the service of the poor. But this 
only becomes a duty in persons endowed with a sufficient 
love of the poor to do this not grudgingly or of necessity. In 
that sense it might even be called a work of supererogation, 
though the term is on the whole an objectionable one: not 
only is it not an action demanded by social wellbeing of all 
men placed in similar circumstances, but it is one of those 
cases in which (as M. Janet says of the voluntary adoption of 
celibacy from the highest motives) ‘‘il est méme evident que 
cet état ne peut étre choisi par quelques-uns qu’a la condi- 
tion de ne pas l’étre par tous”’ (p. 229). The good of society. 
demands that there should be different vocations, some of 
them morally higher than others. A man can never do more 
than his duty, or without sin do less when he knows what 
his duty is. But it is sometimes right, because desirable in 
the highest interests of society, that a man should choose the 
lower vocation. Itis morally as well as socially desirable that 
there should be a great liberty of choice as to the particular 
way and as to the extent to which he will contribute to social 
good; but that liberty of choice is conditioned by the duty 
—and that the most imperative of all duties—of adopting 
the vocation to which upon a fair review of all circum- 
stances, internal and external, a man believes himself to 
be called. It is conditioned also, I may add—and this is a 
consideration which would demand much fuller treatment 
were I writing primarily with a practical object—by the duty 
of moral progress ; that is to say, of gradually fitting himself 
(so far as the external conditions of his life allow) for a higher 
degree of devotion to social good than any to which, being 
what he is, he could at present wisely aspire. 

The general tendency of non-utilitarian philosophy has 
been either to assume that there is in all cases some one 
course of action which all moral men placed under the same 
external circumstances would recognise as their ‘bounden 
duty,’ or to find in rerum natura a fundamental distinction 
between ‘ duties’ and acts which it is good to perform if one 
likes—between the terms ‘right’ and ‘ good’ in their appli- 
cation to actions. On the other hand, it has been the ten- 
dency of utilitarian philosophy to reduce all duties to a general 
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obligation or encouragement of a philanthropy, the extent 
and limitations of which are usually left undefined. I have 
attempted in this essay to justify, by means of the principle of 
Vocation, the popular distinction between duties and chari- 
table actions, without detracting either from the imperative- 
ness of duty, or from the claims of a more abounding charity, 
and to find the basis of that distinction in the principle of 
Utility itself. Once more, for fear of misunderstanding, let 
me repeat that by Utility I do not mean Hedonism. 

The positions at which I have arrived in the foregoing 
pages may be summarised by the following definitions :— 

(1) It is always a man’s duty to adopt the course of action 
most conducive to the general evdaywovia. A man can never 
do more than his duty, nor can he ever (when he knows his 
duty) without sin do less. 

(2) The name of absolute duties may be given to those rules 
of conduct which the general wellbeing requires to be ob- 
served by all men under given external circumstances,’ irre- 
spective of the subjective conditions of the agent. 

(3) Acts or omissions which the general good only requires 
to be performed under certain internal circumstances or sub- 
jective conditions may be termed Duties of Vocation. 

I have throughout discussed the subject without direct 
reference to those theological and religious considerations 
which originally underlay the employment of the word 
‘vocation’ to denote a man’s work or position in life. It 
might be difficult to continue the discussion without intro- 
ducing theological postulates were I to undertake to dis- 
criminate with any subtlety between those higher aspirations 
which do and those which do not constitute a genuine call 
to a particular profession or a particular form of self-sacrifice. 
But up to the point which has now been reached I do not 
conceive that the solution of the question turns upon our 
attitude towards theology except in so far as our ethical 
position as a whole is necessarily modified thereby. Duty 
must (I believe) logically be something more to the Christian 
or the Theist than it can possibly be (however great their 
personal devotion to duty) in the theoretical outlook of the 
Agnostic or the Pantheist. That inward impulse which, in 
conjunction with objective circumstances and a certain 
subjective capacity, constitutes it for some men a duty to 
undertake tasks or sacrifices which are not duties to all, will 
necessarily be invested with a clearer and more commanding 
authority when it is interpreted as a veritable call of God. 


1Including of course the duties of his profession or position when 
once it has been adopted and so long as it is retained. 
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IV.—THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By ALEXANDER F. SHAND. 


THE analysis of Knowledge, which I attempt in this article, 
is opposed to certain commonly received principles of modern 
philosophy. That the Unity of Consciousness is the pre- 
supposition of all Knowledge and Reality, or at least of all) 
Phenomenal Reality, is one of thé most accepted of these 
principles. Associated with the name of Kant, and brought 
into prominence by him, it has been maintained in one form 
or another by his disciples. Now it is true that unless I 
have some idea of a thing, and so wnite it to my conscious 
self, I can make no kind of assertion about it; and as to 
things also, unless I represent them in one consciousness, I 
can make no statement of their mutual relations. But what 
I can unite in one consciousness is limited, and when I try 
to embrace too much I am forced to let go what is in excess. 
What thus passes out of me becomes dead to me, nor can I 
think about it again till the idea of it recurs. Then, in 
company with the reappearance, rises naturally the judg- 
ment of Memory, that what I now experience I once 
experienced before. The import of the last phrase is to be 
noted. The reappearance I am conscious of, whether it 
be only the image of the past object, or that object itself; but 
that past order in which I was conscious of it I can never 
again say I am conscious of: it has passed for ever out of the 
unity of my consciousness—that is, the peculiar judgment 
of memory involves a wider object, an order of events 
which is not within consciousness, but without. Can we 
escape this conclusion? Can I cupoene that this past order 
is nothing but the thoughts which the words suggest in me, 
which presuppose relation to a subject? There are two 
insuperable reasons why I cannot. In the first place, I have 
no such all-sufficient test of the truth of memory. I cannot 
find anywhere within consciousness the object of remem- 
brance, and so decide in this simple way whether it is really 
what it asserts itself. In the second place, such an object I 
am conscious of, but an universal element of Memory is the 
past order which I am not conscious of, which in distinction 
I say I was conscious of; and it is not the remembrance 
which I was conscious of, but its object. 

In memory, then, we have an instance of thought as it 
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were stretching beyond itself, forming judgments about 
objects without it, which, however far it reaches and what- 
ever its activity, can never be brought into unity with itself. 
It is when put in this metaphorical way—and thought has 
a natural tendency to lapse into metaphor—that Dualism 
is apt to suggest those difficulties and puzzles which we are 
presently to consider. On the other hand, we must note 
that thought cannot make these affirmations about objects 
without it, unless the representation of these objects is 
already within it. ‘ 

Not only do we need these objects in all judgments of the 
past and memory, but in all judgments of the Future. The 
anticipation of a possible future object is not that object ; it 
certainly is and is certain, while the other is uncertain and 
is not. Whenever judgment does not concern itself with 
contents embraced in one consciousness and only these, a 
transcendent object is a condition of their possibility. Even 
in Desire and Will, which are more than our judgments about 
them, the caseis the same. There are three points to notice 
concerning them. They must have an object or end. This 
object or end must transcend consciousness. A representa- 
tion of this object or end must be in consciousness. The 
latter they have, and do not strain after; but they strain 
after the object of it, which they have not. This object is 
peculiar. In one sense it may have reality beyond con- 
sciousness, but in the sense in which desire and will 
strain after it it has no actual reality; only in the future 
it may have reality. Then when it is accomplished and 
no longer the object of desire or will, but not while it is, it 
may be a reality for consciousness and conditioned by it. In 
vain we seek to avert this conclusion by falling back on the 
thought of a possibility being realised as the only object of 
desire and will; by reiterating that whatever distinction 
consciousness sets up it must also transcend and bring 
back into unity with itself: but this object will always 
escape it. The image of what I want rises before me, taking 
real shape, but it is not this image which satisfies my want, 
nor is it the thought of this image becoming realised, but it 
is the realisation itself, which each fresh endeavour to bring 
within consciousness only shows me to be inevitably without. 

Another fundamental kind of Knowledge which discloses 
the same necessary characteristic is Probability, which, how- 
ever practically certain, contains for thought the possible 
truth of its contrary. The judgment asserts in the abstract 
that between A and B there is some relation I judge possible 
or probable. In alternating between belief and doubt, I 
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at one time represent this relation as actually existent, 
at another non-existent. If I look closely at what this 
image or thought contains, I find a subjective actuality, no 
possibility, which, after remaining a longer or shorter time 
what it is according to the firmness of my belief, actually 
becomes something else, there resting, or returning to its 
first state, or taking upon itself others, as alternatives 
suggest themselves to the doubting mind. This is the 
characteristic of all consciousness which is actually what it 
is, or actually becoming something else, possibly nothing. 
It is because the relation doubted about is beyond the unity 
of consciousness that possibility or probability belongs to it ; 
for the possible arises when the subject is concerned with an 
object not at unity with itself and which it cannot determine 
actually by any necessary and universal rule. When we 
are doubting whether A is B, or not B, we still affirm that A is 
actually one or the other, thus implying that possibility no 
more obtains in the world without than in the world within 
in themselves, but only when the subject is separated from 
an object which it is concerned about, and which it cannot 
necessarily, but only possibly, determine. 

In considering the object of the Possible Judgment, I 
have meant by its ‘ object’ that which the judgment is con- 
cerned about. Now, this special object is abstract, and 
forms part of a more concrete object, the rest of which is 
determined, not possibly, but necessarily. If a part of this 
remainder is within consciousness, it may be only necessary 
here and now, or actual. This is the part which, being 
without consciousness, is possible. But the rest, whether it 
is within or without, has a necessity which can be deduced 
from an universal and eternal rule. Now, the special object 
of this universal rule or universal judgment is not merely 
this remaining portion, but the same eternal element of all 
objects. This special and abstract object of the Universal 
Judgment must be without consciousness. For the mani- 
fold which the individual subject can unite is finite, but the ) 
object of this judgment infinite. However I strive to sum . 
up this—what Hegel calls false infinitude—and embrace more 
and more of it within consciousness, more remains without. 
This is why Kant and others considered that universality 
could not be proved inductively by experience, but only a 
priort. For no single experience, and no combination of 
experiences, can complete it. 

It is an obvious deduction that Space and Time, so far as 
infinite, cannot be contained within the finite consciousness. 
But they are such important realities, so peculiar, and in- 
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volve so many difficulties, that I may be allowed to consider 
them separately on another occasion, independently and not 
deductively. 

We will now sum up the results at which we thus have 
arrived. 

\. 1. Knowledge presupposes an object out of, and not in 
"hidadine to, the finite consciousness. 

2. This Dualism—this divorce between subject and object 
—does not confine the subject to the knowledge of its finite 
states, and set over against it an unknowable thing-in-itself. 
On the contrary, the Subject knows this Object, and though 
not completely, yet in part with necessary certainty, in 
remainder with probability or possibility. 

3. Though Consciousness and Experience are necessarily 
finite, Knowledge is possibly infinite. 

So far I have considered the finite consciousness; and 
as there is no necessity of thought, but quite the contrary, 
to refer all objects, and all relations of objects, to it as the 
ultimate ground of their possibility, no more is there when 
we substitute for it the Infinite Consciousness. I deny that 
knowledge involves this reference as a necessary factor— 
that the principles of unity and relation in the world are the 
result of the synthetic activity of the subject. We may 
agree that these forms of relation are necessary to the world 
and to all objects, and yet contend that they do not imply 
this subjective reference; therefore I avoid calling them 
thoughts or conceptions, as these terms at once dispose us 
to accept it. Now this doctrine asserts that not merely all 
consciousness, but all reality which has any meaning for us, 
is based upon thought, and would not be real without. 
Those who hold it look upon this distinction as made, and 
therefore transcended, by thought. In reality they discern 
nothing but the thought of it, and in the thought of it all 
the elements which can enter into knowledge, and all the 
objects which it is concerned about. It is otherwise with 
those who cannot accept this monistic doctrine. They will 
find that any common piece of knowledge contains judg- 
ments which affirm as the condition of their possibility 
objects which are not in consciousness, or due to it ; further- 
more, that these judgments are quite silent as to any further 
reference of these objects to an infinite consciousness. They 
will see no necessity why the world, withdrawn from the 
organising presence of thought, should relapse into a chaos 
of fleeting and unrelated sensations, as it has an organisa- 
tion apart from thought, or at least not of necessity involv- 
ing it. But this point I can only justify later on, when 
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I come to consider Space and Time. What truth, then, has 
this widely-accepted doctrine? The important function of 
thought in knowledge is most easily seen in the higher 
forms of mental activity. In reflection and reasoning, re-| 
collections, conceptions, distinctions and inferences are 
successively presented. At first, the succession is too 
manifold and falls apart. But by a backward movement, 
and by casting aside what is irrelevant or of little import, 
thought attains its object of holding the parts together in 
unity. This is what weak minds fail in doing: their ex- 
periences remain disjointed. But in the understanding of 
ordinary matters there is this same characteristic present 
in a lower degree: a number of relations, which are succes- 
sively presented, have to be combined in one consciousness. 
If any of them disappear before they are united to the rest, 
the matter is not fully understood. Sometimes, when we 
are worn out, or sleep is overtaking us, we cannot carry out 
these combinations in any degree. In the simplest know- 
ledge possible it is more difficult to discern the same uni- 
versal function of thought. But to know substance and 
accident even in the concrete, we must combine successive 
appearances, and view them as passing manifestations of 
what persists unchanged. So of cause and effect, successive 
appearances must be held together as determining and deter- 
mined in the unity of consciousness. Even to be aware of 
two sensations as co-existent, successive, alike or different, 
they must undergo the same operation. Without it there 
would be a succession of isolated sensations, but no know- 
ledge for the subject of them. In that kind of knowledge 
which involves an element out of relation to consciousness, the 
representation of it must still be united to the other elements 
in consciousness. Nor is the combining power of thought 
more noteworthy than its distinguishing function. For the 
manifold, which it unites, could never become united, were 
it not distinguished, and so recognised as a manifold. 

It is, then, true that the possibility of all knowledge rests 
on the exercise of a mental activity ; but, on the other hand, 
the possibility of its most important types rests as well on 
an object which is not due to it, or contained by it in con- 
sciousness. It follows that the doctrine which asserts that 
subject and object ‘are correlative,’ ‘so that an object 
which no consciousness presented to itself would not be an 
object at all,” or that ‘ knowledge is only of phenomena, 
and not of anything unrelated to consciousness,” ? or that to 
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think an object behind thought is “a contradiction in 
terms,’”’! is not true. The doctrine is due to a confusion 
between the reality in consciousness, of which these pro- 
positions are true, and the reality beyond consciousness, of 
which they are not. Of course this confusion, which does 
away with any independent object, is the great boast of 
Idealism. The only question is, whether it is true, whether 
it can be carried through without undermining knowledge 
and without resulting in contradiction? What leads in part 
to the confusion is that, even if we think an object beyond 
consciousness, the thought of that object must be in con- 
sciousness. So if we look only at the thought or the image— 
and that is all that we can look at, just because it és all that is 
in consciousness—we easily conclude that an object which 
pretends to be more than this involves a contradiction. 
Now this tendency of looking for everything in consciousness 
is a very common one, and much of Idealism is due to it. 
Idealists are convinced that nothing can have any mean- 
ing for us unless we can trace its presence in conscious- 
ness. If we think any object, as an independent world in 
space and time, they fasten upon the thought, but discern 
nothing of the reference beyond it. The thought is due to 
our mental activity, but it is not the thought which we 
regard as self-subsisting, but its object beyond thought. 
Again comes the answer that, when we fancy we are con- 
cerning ourselves with such an object, we are only bringing 
a fresh thought into the unity of consciousness, and a repeti- 
tion of the various mental activities which must be gone 
through before it becomes an object for us. 
_ As an illustration of the truth which Idealism and 
Dualism both contain, I may take ‘ ought’ or ‘ obligation’. 
It stands between the subject and object, and posits both. 
For, on the one hand, it would be meaningless if there were 
no subject conscious of it; and, on the other hand, impossible 
if there were no possible object for it to apply to—an object 
which can be found nowhere in consciousness. But this 
reference to our subject is just what the relations of sub- 
stance and accident, cause and effect, succession and co- 
existence, do not imply, nor do they necessarily imply an 
infinite subject. 
I will now criticise Idealism from another point of view. 
When the philosophic man reflects on his experiences, 
however simple, he finds involved certain Universal Judg- 
ments, that is to say, he elicits them by his reflection. 


1 Principal J. Caird, Philosophy of Religion, p. 336. 
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Now, the interpretation offered may be that experience pre- 
supposes these universal judgments as @ priori, as antici- 
patory, and not the result of experience. We have, then, 
to explain how it is, if these universal judgments are from 
the first necessary to make experience what it is, that there 
should be a time, which the philosophic mind can fix, when 
they first rose to consciousness, and that the majority of 
mankind never discern them? It makes no difference if we 
substitute, for the term ‘universal judgment,’ ‘ultimate 
conceptions’. The conceptions which express the under- 
lying forms of unity in the world have had a history for the 
philosopher. There was a time when they as yet were not, 
a time when they were dimly and inarticulately felt, and a 
time when they rose into clear conceptions. The answer 
which appears most satisfactory to the Idealist is: ‘ These 
universal judgments are not necessary to experience in this 
abstract form, but in the more concrete form of their com- 
mon use’. This answer, as I shall presently show, involves 
the admission that they are not necessary to experience at 
all. I pass to the true and natural explanation. There are 
certain qualities and relations which are necessary to all 
objects. What they are, or of their universal application, 
the majority never become conscious. Only the philosopher, 
by reflecting on his single experiences, analysing them, 
comparing them, subjecting them to ideal changes, discerns 
the unchangeable elements which compose them. This 
knowledge is possible to him through the form of the 
universal judgment. The ordinary man is only aware that 
each thing he experiences is susceptible of change, and yet 
has some kind of permanence; that its changes are due to 
some cause; that it has many qualities, and yet that it is 
one thing ; that it has a locality in space, and is or occurs at 
some point of time. His experience contains these singular 
judgments, but he does not by an effort of reflection convert 
them into universals. He does not realise that all things 
have a permanent element, that all change is impossible 
without an element which does not change, that all changes 
are due to a cause or are self-originated, that all things are a 
synthesis of differences, that all are in time and all of a 
class in space. Still less does he realise that these judg- 
ments have a necessary self-evidence. I hesitate even to 
say that the singular instances of them which he has are 
necessary to all experience. For only that is necessary to 
it which is explicit in the most rudimentary and the most 
developed consciousness. It is true that they are implicit, 
but so is the universal, and that infallible metaphysic which 
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has never yet risen to thought. But this means, that through 
activity of thought these all-embracing judgments may be 
suggested by, and as it were tacked on to, the judgments 
which make up the simplest consciousness ; discovering to 
us an universality which extends beyond the limits of con- 
sciousness, but in no wise creating it, real as it was before 
the judgment which asserted it, and will be after this has 
passed away. This is what the Idealist’s answer, which I 
referred to above, involves—that universal conceptions or 

| judgments are not necessary to all experience, but only 
singular judgments, which affirm certain qualities of an indi- 
vidual thing, that are but are not known or affirmed to be 
universal. The Idealist’s answer may be varied in this way: 
‘Let us allow that in the consciousness of the ordinary man 
there is not even the unexpressed judgment, that in all 
experience a multiplicity must be united in one conscious- 
ness, but that what is necessary to him is to be aware that 
in the experience before him He is conscious of a multiplicity’. 
‘ Here,’ it may be said, ‘is a conception of a permanent sub- 
ject and a conception of multiplicity, both of universal 
application. These conceptions we must bring with us to 
experience, and cannot elicit from experience. Whatever 
its momentary and mere sensation-qualities may be, it must 
always possess these permanent attributes.’ I shall not con- 
sider here how far it is true that the simplest consciousness 
contains conceptions: that is, whether there must be an 
activity in it, which connects it as one in certain ways with 
past experience ; or whether the consciousness of difference 
is not all that is necessary to begin with, any further activity 
being an after-growth. I only affirm that, supposing it to 
contain conception, whether it is universal is only known to 
the reflective man, and only known to him so far as he elicits 
from his singular judgment the universal, ‘ that to all experi- 
ence such or such a conception is necessary’. That is to 
say, if there is conception in the beginning, it is not con- 
ceived to be universal. 

The question of the Origin of Knowledge is not our present 
concern. I have only considered it to some extent here, 
because this theory of it which I have been combating is 
one of the supports of Idealism. Even if the universal 
judgment has been explicit in consciousness from the be- 
ginning, it does not affect my main position. We still 
oppose ourselves to what this judgment asserts if we 
maintain that its object is in unity with the subject of it, 
or created by it; and if the judgment contains no back- 
reference to such a creation by its own subject, it certainly 
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refers to no other subject. But I am in no wise concerned 
to deny that there is an activity of some sort involved in 
knowledge. The singular judgment, which I have placed in 
time antecedent to the universal, I have admitted to involve 
a combining and distinguishing activity, whether referable 
to a supersensible subject or not; but whatever necessary 
qualities it affirms are in no way affected by this activity. 
The universal and necessary judgment has this peculiarity, 
that it is not the result of the combination of any pre-existent 
elements in consciousness, but is a new form of thought, 
which has had indeed its conditions, without the fulfilment 
of which it would not have become, but is not resolvable 
into them as associated combinations are into their 
elements. There need not be likeness between cause and 
effect. We think, because we cannot by manipulation or 
transformation get the effect out of the cause, that therefore 
it is not due to it. The fundamental meaning of these 
words is merely that the consequent is dependent on the 
antecedent ; that without its becoming the effect could not 
become. On the one side of this dependence there may be 
a molecular agitation, on the other consciousness ; or on the 
one side the individual judgment reflected on in sundry 
ways, on the other the universal judgment. The old 
theories of the Origin of Knowledge broke down because of 
the error of their fundamental assumption. They thought 
to build up the edifice of knowledge out of the combination 
of brick and mortar—out of the association of simple 
elements. They did not recognise in the growth of the 
mind the development of new types which have indeed their 
appropriate conditions, but present no likeness to them. 
Lastly, I must notice that the universal judgment carries 
with it its own evidence, which is not an inference from the 
singular judgments of the same sort which precede it, but 
which is self-centred and immediate. It may seem strange 
how the universal judgment, arising in consciousness after 
the singular and elicited by reflection on it, should not 
thence derive its evidence. But if we take any singular, 
self-evident judgment, such as difference of colour or shape, 
we find that it has succeeded other judgments, and possibly 
been suggested by them. Now, though all judgments which 
are not the beginning of consciousness have this mediation 
that they are preceded by others, they may have immediacy 
of another sort ; they may affirm truth immediately and not 
mediately through other judgments. It is not more strange 
that these judgments should be universal than that they 
should be singular. We think it so from supposing that 
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ultimately we can only reach the universal by an inductive 
inference from particulars. 

I will add one more criticism. I will suppose the Dualistic 
position false, that judgment affirms an object beyond con- 
sciousness. We are then confined to objects for a subject, 
to consciousness. We must acknowledge that each object 
in its unity is due to a combining mental activity, and that 
the same activity relates objects together. When we next 
ask, ‘ Whose is this activity ?’ we must answer with Kant, 
‘Ours’. It is J that think, compare, distinguish, combine a 
succession of events, so that they become a consciousness of 
the series. It is certain that this activity is due to no other 
self, but only to myself; nor is it referred to an infinite 
activity, of which mine is a partial manifestation. We may 
make this assertion, but there is no necessity for it. My 
mental activity, too, is prone to error, fails often to unify, is 
dull in distinguishing, is weak in the extent of its combina- 
tions both in space and time, is altogether very different 
from that infinite activity which I conceive has none of these 
limitations. A follower of Kant may realise how profoundly 
opposed to common sense and to truth his conclusion is, 
it being none other, as Hegel says, than Subjective Ideal- 
ism. He may feel convinced that it is not our activity which 
creates the objects of experience and all their network of 
relations. But he has no logical right to thence infer that it 
is an infinite activity; for when he confines himself to 

henomena, to objects for a subject, the activity which he 
is conscious of is his own; whereas if he does not limit 
himself to them, but recognises objects of knowledge which 
are independent of consciousness, there is no necessity to 
bring in a subject at all to explain the possibility of the 
object. He cannot obtain the advantages of both views. He 
cannot borrow from Subjective Idealism the basis of his 
theory, that all objects are due to a subject, and from Dual- 
ism quite another kind of object, and then offer to reconcile 
their principles by inserting a reference of all objects to an 
infinite subject—a reference which is certainly not self- 
evident. 

The instinctive reasonings of unphilosophic human 
nature lead it universally to Dualism, and this is in itself 
strong evidence of its truth; but it must be also admitted 
that, from the point of view of religion and the heart, it is 
often supplemented by an Idealism, which is not in opposi- 
tion to it, but which it cannot prove. 

Now Dualism need not look at the object as wholly inde- 
pendent, or place “ the origin of our knowledge exclusively 
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in the object’. It is only those necessary relations, which 
are made known to us by the Universal Judgment, which 
the nature of the mind cannot in any way make or affect ; 
just because they are not made but only are from all eternity. 
But those accidental qualities of objects, which are subject 
to change, in all probability are affected in their appearance 
by the peculiar nature of mind. When the Problematic 
Judgment refers to them, its special object, though it must 
transcend the unity of consciousness, may only possess 
reality for a future consciousness. 

But we have not yet considered the great objection to 
Dualism which is due to a historic difficulty connected with 
it. This difficulty was insuperable in the mind of Kant. 
He expresses it substantially as follows. He says, if our 
conception and intuition have to conform to the nature of 
the object, he does not see how we can know anything of it 
a priori, or have any necessary or universal knowledge of it ; 
for our experience can never prove strict universality. But 
if the object has to conform to our conception and intuition, 
then his difficulty vanishes.” 

Prof. Green expresses the same difficulty more clearly and 
' forcibly. He says, if we cannot say that Understanding is 
not only ‘‘ necessary to our conceiving an order of nature,” 
but further that it is ‘“‘ the source, or at any rate a condition, 
of there being these relations, . . . we are left in the 
awkward position of having to suppose that while the con- 
ception of an order of nature on the one side, and that order 
on the other, are of different and independent origin, there is 
yet some unaccountable pre-established harmony through 
which there comes to be such an order corresponding to our 
conception of it”. The question is, why the order of nature 
and our conception agree? As may be supposed, I am not 
going to consider the agreement of anything accidental in 
that order, but only, to put it in my own way, why all 
objects, since they are independent, should conform to our 
Universal Judgments. To this I oppose another question, 
‘Why should they not conform?’ The answer, the only 
answer, to it is, that experience convinces us that indepen- 
dent things may vary; that even if they are like in the 
beginning they may become different by subsequent de- 
velopment. But if we consider this experience we find 
that individuals vary in certain of their qualities, not in 
others. We never find them losing permanence, relations 
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of cause and effect, relations in space and time. However 
independent they are, they never vary to such an extent as 
this. When we take the teaching of experience vaguely and 
uncritically, it may suggest such an absolute variation. But 
it really gives us no warrant for it. On the contrary, it 
offers the strongest probable grounds from the Uniformity 
of Experience hitherto for believing them to be universal. 
So it turns out that experience yields a different answer to 
what was expected, and repudiates the doubt which it was 
made responsible for. 

We will now return to the first question. We may ex- 
press it differently in this way—how our Universal Judgments 
are true. What suggests the question is the sense of the 
finite number in consciousness and the independent infinite 
beyond. But, as we have seen, the basis of this question is 
a confusion of what experience does and does not show. We 
have now to notice that the question independently of its 
origin ought never to be asked; for the words ‘how’ or 
‘why,’ which we prefix to it, imply that there is some 
extrinsic ground from which we may demonstrate the uni- 
versality which the judgment asserts. Such a ground must 
always presuppose what it seems to prove; for though we 
may deduce an universal judgment in the particular, we 
never can deduce the universal judgment in general. Now 
it is just this which the question we are considering assumes 
that we can do. Yet we often attempt to answer it, for it is 
strangely persistent. Sometimes the answer only soothes 
our perplexity for a time, sometimes constitutes an era in 
philosophy. But the grounds which it offers are always 
fallacious. The answer may be that there is a pre-established 
harmony between Thought and its Object. It demonstrates 
this universal agreement by means of a single all-embracing 
judgment, which it assumes at the outset is in agreement 
with its object. Again we may say our Universal Judg- 
ments are true, because Space and Time and the Categories 
of the Understanding are the a priori conditions of all 
objects of possible experience, because no object can be 
experienced, or become an object for us, unless it conforms 
to these conditions. But how is this last synthetical and 
universal judgment proved on which universal know- 
ledge as a whole depends? It was to explain its possibility, 
but it only reasserts its inherent necessity in other language. 
How can I prove the universality of these conceptions, now 
and through all time, unless I accept their own self-evidence ? 
and, if this self-evidence is satisfactory, why search for other 
grounds which are always illuscry? But, as I have said, 
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the doubt which dwells upon the possible want of conformity 
between Thought and Being is most persistent: it is also 
most natural; for it is the result of countless experiences, 
which have shown us how independent of our thought is the 
object, and, being independent, how liable to variation. But 
we have not made the nice distinction in our experiences 
between the two kinds of qualities ; this only suggests itself 
to us on reflection. We must then accept the self-evidence 
of the Universal Judgment in the abstract, it being left us to 
decide in each case which judgment, that takes the name, is 
really what it asserts itself. 

Lastly, I notice that not only is the basis of the doubt a 
misconception, the interrogative form in which it expresses 
itself false and delusive, but even the doubt itself is apparent, 
not real. For it is only when, owing to the great instability 
of abstract thought, we materialise the conception of these 
universal qualities and relations, that we can doubt their 
universality, or feel that it wants any reason or ground to 
be given for it. In moments of clear insight we do not 
require this: we see it to be needless and impossible; but 
the abstract thought becomes a materialised image, importing 
along with it that possibility of change which the relations 
it symbolises never possess. Then we ask why two change- 
able things which are independent should harmonise; and 
we are very perplexed. 

I conclude, then, that there is no need of bridging the 
gulf which Dualism involves by any form of Idealism. For 
its difficulties are not inherent, but owing to confusions of 
the mind. The fact remains that, however we seem to 
bridge it, we can never bring the infinite array of objects and 
their infinite forms within the human and finite conscious- 
ness. So this Dualism of the Finite and the Infinite for ever 
survives, and Judgment alone transcends it ; even if the In- 
finite is a mind like ours—only infinite. 
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V.—DISCUSSION. 


HALLUCINATION OF MEMORY AND ‘TELEPATHY’. 
By Professor Royce. 


I have for some time intended to collect material in support of 
an hypothesis bearing upon the discussions aroused by the book 
entitled Phantasms of the Living. My hypothesis needs yet a good 
deal of examination before it can be of much service to anyone ; 
but the present state of my health obliges me to suspend all work 
for some time, and I must leave this, like other matters, in other 
hands. If there be the least shred of value in my suggestion, I 
ought not to keep the thing to myself, unless, indeed, some one 
else has already anticipated me. If this last is the case, let what 
I say go for nothing. But if the suggestion, in its present form, 
is at all new, may some one be found more capable of testing it 
than I now am. 

As an occasional worker in connexion with the investigations 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, I have tried to 
do something towards testing the stories furnished us as evidence 
for ‘Telepathy’. The stories that come to hand, in so far as 
they are worthy of attention at all, seem to me, like the stories 
in Phantasms of the Living, to fall into three classes. The first 
class is the smallest, and is so small as yet that one can make 
little or nothing of it. It consists of those cases, valuable enough 
were they only more numerous, where the ‘ telepathic’ coinci- 
dence, whatever it is, can be actually demonstrated by trustworthy 
contemporary records—e.g., cases where the percipient A de- 
monstrably wrote in a letter or in a diary ‘ J believe that B is ill,” 
or “drowning,” or otherwise uncomfortable, before the coincidence 
could have been verified. I think that we may safely declare 
such documentary cases to be at present too few and scattered 
to serve as a foundation for any noteworthy hypothesis. All 
recorded cases of the sort are therefore probably mere coincidences. 
If we ever get them by hundreds or by thousands, we may have 
more reason to lay stress upon them. 

The second class of cases is very large and, in the discussion 
about ‘Telepathy,’ is very insignificant for any poe and 
positive purpose. It includes all those cases reported orally, and 
from the mere memory of even the most trustworthy people, 
where the events lie in the remoter past, say beyond ten years. 
‘Telepathy’ will never have standing as an hypothesis if its 
facts, like rainbows, are always inaccessible to the recording 
observer. To say that the ‘telepathic’ phenomena always 
belong more than ten years back would be to say that they 
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belong nowhere. The already recognised errors of memory would 
make such distant cases valuable only as auxiliary and supple- 
mentary evidence in favour of ‘ telepathy,’ were the ‘ telepathic ’ 
hypothesis otherwise almost wholly certain. 

The third class of cases consists of stories of recent date, told by 
people of good character and of generally sound memory, whose 
‘telepathic’ experiences have been sporadic, and who are not 
themselves open to the charge of being systematically or super- 
stitiously imaginative. That such stories are comparatively 
frequent, and that they cannot be dismissed as mere folk-lore, 
or as mere superstition, or as mere fraud, Mr. Gurney’s book has 
pretty clearly shown. Now my hypothesis concerns not all of 
these stories, but a very large proportion of them. I ask myself: 
‘Why should people who have no interest in believing in tele- 
pathy, who are themselves often despisers of the whole idea, 
and also haters of all superstitions, whose own personal honesty 
is undoubted, and whose memory is generally good—why should 
such people suddenly believe and relate that, at some very recent 
time, just before an affliction, or at the moment of a calamity, 
they knew, or were warned, by dream or presentiment, of the 
distant and, for them, otherwise unknowable fact of the affliction 
or calamity in question? Why should such tales be told at once, 
or very soon after the accident, and before the ordinary errors of 
imaginative memory could have time to distort the facts? Why 
should the experiences be sporadic for such people, so as to be 
almost wholly isolated in their lives, and so as not especially to 
affect their beliefs thenceforth?’ And I answer these questions, 
hypothetically, by suggesting that in such cases we probably have 
to do with a not yet recognised type of instantaneous hallucination 
of memory, consisting in the fancy, at the very moment of some 
exciting experience, that one has EXPECTED it before its coming. Such 
an hallucination might of course be as irresistible as: a delusion 
of the senses often is. Two or more persons among those con- 
cerned in any case might be equally subject to it, and then their 
stories would corroborate each other. On the other hand, as 
some peculiar state of health or some peculiarly painful excite- 
ment might be required for its appearance in any one person, a 
given sane and sound individual might plod on for years without 
any ‘telepathic’ experiences, and then at the very moment when 
he heard of his brother’s death might with a sudden assurance 
exclaim: ‘ How strange! I dreamt of receiving this news only 
last night, and have been oppressed in mind by the presentiment 
all day.’ Members of the same family would be especially apt to 
be similarly subject to this form of illusion, and then the same 
news would show them all the same mirage of memory, with 
startling results in the way of ‘telepathic’ evidence. As for 
mere supplementary corroboration, taking the well-known shape 
of a friend’s assurance that he ‘ believes the story to be true as it 
is told, for the people directly concerned assured him of its truth 
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from the very first,’—all that would be forthcoming in a very few 
weeks, and with the best intentions on the part of all concerned. 

The illusion of double memory in one familiar type, viz., in case 
of the feeling that one ‘has been here before,’ is universally 
recognised. This newly-suggested form of instantaneous halluci- 
nation is a priori just as probable as that old and well-recognised 
form. Its existence, however, is hard to verify, because while the 
double memory of the first and well-known type at once corrects 
itself through the sane knowledge that we are not living our lives 
twice over, the illusion of the second kind might persist as long as 
you please, either in the form of a general belief in presentiments, 
or else merely in the shape of an isolated ‘telepathic’ experience 
that one looks back upon. Even so diplopia is self-correcting for a 
normal consciousness; but a projected hallucination of vision is 
not so self-correcting. Such might also be the case with the two 
illusions of memory. 

But, of course, to verify this hypothesis even remotely requires 
more than such a priori suggestions. And it has occurred to me 
that the best course would be to ask whether any such hallucina- 
tion of memory as my hypothesis demands is ever observed among 
the actually insane in asylum practice. I have consulted the 
literature to this end, and for some time had little success. 
Krafft-Ebing (Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, ii. 146) mentions one case 
where a patient suffering from “‘ Primiire Verrticktheit ’ was accus- 
tomed to say that, as he fell asleep at night, he sometimes heard 
voices telling him what he was to dream that night, and he dreamt 
accordingly. This looks like our desired form of hallucination of 
memory. But only recently, and very opportunely, have I met 
with two cases, fully described, in the Archiv f. Psychiatrie (xviii. 
397), by Prof. Emil Kraepelin. Kraepelin himself had already 
distinguished the very class of hallucinations of memory of which 
I was in search, He speaks of it (/.c. p. 395) as represented by 
‘‘a small group of observations”. He classifies the cases as those 
where the patient, with perfect consciousness of his real surround- 
ings, regards these surroundings as in some respect familiar or 
expected, because a supposed previous warning has given him notice 
of what was to come. Kraepelin adds that he himself has sought 
in vain through the literature for any previous account of such hal- 
lucinations. Of the two cases the first is less marked. A servant-girl, 
twenty years of age, is taken ill first with hallucinations and general 
excitement, and these pass over into what Krafft-Ebing has called 
Erotomania, 7.e., innocent love-madness of the Elaine or Ophelia 
type. The actual lover had in this case been a soldier. In her 
madness the girl converts him into a prince, and expects a 
wonderful future. In the asylum she declares, from time to 
time, when a new event attracts her notice, that her lover not 
long since predicted it to her. Soa change of physicians in the 
asylum has been prophesied to her. And, in particular, when she 
is sent away to another place, she remembers at once precisely 
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how her lover had predicted this event also, and in what weal 
The second case, which Kraepelin regards as ‘ quite classical,” 
is one of ‘‘ Primiire Verriicktheit ”. A young commercial traveller, 
who from childhood up had been eccentric, ill-tempered and 
foppish, devoted to fine toilets and to money-spending, but other- 
wise free from vices, first makes himself impossible in business by 
continual quarrels, and then begins to discover that he is a 
person of consequence, whose life is the object of great considera- 
tion on the part of both friends and enemies. The Fiiegende 
Blitter publishes paragraphs about him ; the journal Ueher Land 
und Meer makes caricatures of him, At last he reads in the news- 
papers that he is a promising pretender to the throne, and so he 
reaches the asylum. He appears at first very cool and rational, 
and evades discussion of all delicate topics. But at length 
he begins to confide to the physician his curious observation 
that nearly all the patients in the asylum are known to him 
from previous experience or from warnings. In fact, he heard in 
conversation some time before he reached the asylum all the 
details concerning everybody there, and concerning the manage- 
ment of the establishment. Characteristic is his assertion, given 
in Kraepelin’s words (p. 399), that when he heard these things 
spoken of before he came, the matter did not especially attract 
his attention. But when he saw the various things and people, 
these reminded him ere long, he said, of the previous conversa- 
tions. Such assurances from the patient were not in this case 
occasional incidents, but soon became fixed features of the illness. 
The asylum, so the patient said, had once been described in 
detail in the Fliegende Blitter. The chapel also appeared well 
known to him from previous descriptions. The news of the day 
was sometimes a matter not so much of direct presentiment to 
him as of curious and imperfect coincidence with long past con- 
versations. Thus, a murder being committed in Munich, he 
remembers, after hearing of it, how he had not long since been 
asked about that very street where the murder was committed. 
In short, his abnormal memory gave him, in the form of some- 
what slowly formed but always irresistible hallucinations, all our 
own best-known types of reported presentiments. Meanwhile he 
possessed an actually very good memory for real events. In 
addition to the illusions of memory, the same patient had 
elaborate systematic delusions, which included, among other 
things, the discovery that a great quantity of what he read in the 
papers had been really composed by himself. 

Had I not been in search of evidence of the possibility of 
this form of hallucination, I should probably not have read 
Kraepelin’s article, at least at the present time. I hardly need 
add that I find in his discussion no effort to draw analogies with 
sane presentiments of the type discussed in Phantasms of the 
Living. The fact, however, mentioned by Kraepelin (/. ¢. p. is 
that our so well-known hallucination of the ordinary double 
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memory-consciousness appears almost exclusively among the 
sane, encourages me to suppose that this new form of double 
memory, once verified as an existing fact among the insane, may 
be found to be an incident of normal life sufficiently frequent to 
explain a large number of ‘ telepathic’ incidents. At all events, 
if there is any fair chance of such an explanation for stories that 
are not based upon purely documentary evidence, nearly the 
whole mass of narrative facts in the Phantasms of the Living will 
have to be reviewed with this hypothesis in mind. 

The foregoing suggestion, as soon as formulated, seems so 
simple and commonplace that I should not have ventured to 
bring it forward here had I found Messrs. Gurney and Myers 
apparently well aware of the force of such a consideration. I 
have looked in vain in Phantasms of the Living, as well as in 
Mr. Gurney’s reply to Prof. Preyer, for evidence of any conscious- 
ness of this hypothesis. I need not say that the value of the 
collection of stories in Phantasms of the Living is in no wise affected 
for scientific purposes by the discovery that these stories may 
prove rather the existence of a typical hallucination of the human 
memory than the reality of ‘telepathic’ communication between 
mind and mind. If it is the truth as such that we want to ‘bag,’ 
it is not ours to decide whether the truth shall turn out to be a 
wild goose or some other fowl. 


ON “FEELING AS INDIFFERENCE”. 
I. By James Sutty. 


The discussion on the alleged indifference of certain feelings, 
begun by Prof. Bain in No. 48 and followed up by Mr. W. E. 
Johnson in No. 49, is to be specially welcomed as promising to 
render a little less obscure one of the most perplexing points in 
psychology. My excuse for joining in it is not that I am likely 
to have anything conclusive to add, but that, my name having 
been mentioned by both writers, I feel in a manner obliged to 
express my view of the subject more fully than I have yet done. 

Before entering upon the special question, I should like to put 
myself right with respect to a point related to this which is 
touched on by Mr. Johnson. Mr. Ward would, I think, be the 
first to admit that, though he has freshly emphasised the fact of 
the connexion and co-implication of the three constituents of 
mind, others before him have called attention to the fact. As 
regards myself, I stated the point insisted on by Mr. Johnson 
in almost his own words when I wrote, “ Feeling, knowing 
and willing are properties of mind, and cannot exist in per- 
fect isolation from one another any more than the colour, 
form and odour of a plant” (Outlines of Psychology, p. 22). 
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To quote but one other writer, G. H. Lewes describes every 
mental phenomenon as a “triple process” in very much the same 
way as Mr. Ward himself does, though no doubt he conceives the 
factors in this process somewhat differently (Problems of Life and 
Mixd, 3rd Series, Prob. iii. ch. 2). But while psychologists have 
seen that the constituents are always present in every concrete 
mental state, they have seen also that they are not uniformly 
present in the same degree of distinctness and prominence. 
Were it otherwise, there could, it is safe to say, be no such thing 
as psychological analysis at all. The present difficulties, which 
are great enough, would then prove to be quite insurmountable. 
This fact is brought out by all schemes of psychological classifi- 
cation, which seems to me a thoroughly legitimate process when 
understood to be just what it aims at being, and not more than 
this. Even Mr. Ward himself, by the way, cannot help winding 
up his analysis by a rudimentary classification when he gives 
his two “forms” of psychosis as ‘‘ more or less distinct ”. 

To come now to the real point of dispute. The discussion has 
already been of service by resolving the problem into two: (1) 
Is there in addition to the well-recognised qualitatively distinct 
varieties of feelings, viz., the pleasurable and the painful feelings, 
a third variety distinguished by the qualitative differentia of neu- 
trality or indifference? (2) Even supposing that all feelings are 
qualitatively marked off by the characteristic colouring of pleasur- 
ableness or its opposite, is there not another aspect of feeling, v/z., 
Excitement, which, since it does not uniformly vary with the 
degree of pleasurableness, requires to be specially considered ? 
The differentiation of this second question was begun by Prof. 
Bain in his note, but was only completed by Mr. Johnson. It 
may be as well to say at once that if the problem be thrown into 
the second form, this amounts to a serious shifting of the ground. 
Obviously if this is the only point of dispute, the expressions 
“neutral” or “indifferent” feeling, ‘‘ indifference of feeling” and 
the like are out of place. In the following remarks I shall 
assume that Prof. Bain at least holds by the contention that 
many feelings, if not, as he formerly said, a large majority, are 
strictly or approximately neutral, that is, destitute of all specific 
colouring from agreeableness or disagreeableness. It will be my 
chief business to dispute this proposition. On the second ques- 
tion, I have only one or two conjectural observations to offer. 

1. Are there feelings which are neither agreeable nor disagree- 
able? This question, it may be observed at the outset, is 
independent of the other question, whether every psychical 
phenomenon contains an appreciable constituent of feeling. For 
although, as Prof. Bain points out, Reid based his plea for 
neutrality on sensations in which the feeling-tone, to say the 
least, is very inconspicuous, he need not have done so, and Prof. 
Bain himself evidently thinks the safer ground to be mental 
states where the feeling-tone is highly conspicuous. With him 
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we may best begin by considering the clear undisputed instances 
of feeling that are said to be hedonically colourless. 

“ If we question the common consciousness, we seem to find, 
what perhaps Prof. Bain would not dispute, that feeling is 
commonly described in language that points to the distinction of 
the agreeable and disagreeable. Pleased and displeased, at- 
tracted and repelled, satisfied and dissatisfied—these and similar 
terms are the current symbols by which we indicate the effects on 
us of the various impressions of our surroundings. It may, no 
doubt, be said that we frequently speak of being excited without 
distinctly referring to the mode of the excitement. But this is 
hardly conclusive ; for it may be rejoined, that what is commonly 
meant by such a state of excitement is a condition of feeling of a 
decidedly pleasurable hue. This seems to be implied in such 
cirrent expressions as the ‘ love of excitement,’ a love sufficiently 
attested in the case of most healthy young people by the amount 
of painstaking gone through beforehand to secure it, even when 
it is known that the indulgence will probably be followed by a 
disagreeable sense of fatigue. 

While popular language thus suggests that excitement is in 
the main pleasant, it clearly points also to another side of the 
experience. The distinctly unpleasant flavour connoted by the 
terms ‘ shock,’ ‘shocking,’ suggests that excitement so far as it 
ineans the effect of sudden and violent stimulation is disagreeable. 

Lastly, I think no one will dispute the proposition that when 
ordinary persons talk of feeling indifferent, what is meant is 
absence of feeling altogether. To be indifferent about others’ 
opinion or some political question is not to be affected by it at 
all. Plain folk do not say they are indifferent when excited. 

So much for the appeal to the unanalysed consciousness of the 
vulgar. In passing to ascientific analytical consideration of the sub- 
ject, two points must be made clear at the outset. (a) Pleasant or 
agreeable, together with its opposite, must, as in discussions of He- 
donism in Ethics, stand for all discoverable degrees of this quality, 
and not merely, as is apt to be the case in the common use of lan- 
guage, for the higher degrees of intensity. (b) A mental ‘state’ 
is in reality a movement involving a continual change of elements, 
and a constant fluctuation in the accompanying feeling-tone. 

Bearing these points in mind, it seems to me that the instances 
of feeling relied on by Prof. Bain fail to warrant his conclusion. 
I at least know nothing of a state of mind called surprise which is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant in some degree, though it may 
very well be both. Surprise means first of all shock, which is 
momentary disturbance, involving incomplete |‘ apperception ’ 
and sense of confusion. In ordinary cases, however, when 
something short of a miracle is happening, the disagreeable 
feeling of disturbance begins at once to give way to a pleasant 
form of consciousness, the accompaniment of the acceleration of 
the mental processes due to the stimulus of the new and strange 
impression. Thus the whole experience is best described as a 
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transition (or rapid series of transitions) from a feeling of confine- 
ment or contraction to one of liberation or expansion, an 
experience that is decidedly exhilarating. Hence probably the 
craving (in vain objected to by Lessing) for surprise in the drama 
and in fiction. In truth the feeling of surprise seems to very well 
illustrate the general conditions of pleasurable feeling as formu- 
lated, to quote a recent authority, by Mr. Ward. 

The essential circumstance here, a transition from an un- 
pleasant to a pleasant consciousness, seems to enter into and to 
determine other feelings which at a first glance might appear to 
be colourless as regards agreeableness. Thus all anticipation of a 
known result which we desire involves vivid pleasurable ideation 
interrupted, and one may add intensified, by momentary sense 
of non-realisation. Such anticipation is pleasurable as a whole 
within certain limits, though, as we know, “hope deferred,” &c. 
The fascination of uncertainty again, as illustrated in the popu- 
larity of games of chance, of a well-constructed plot, and so on, 
is probably to be explained as the result of the intensified activity 
called forth by a teasing sense of ignorance and incapacity. 
Similarly, a good deal of the excitement springing from nervous- 
ness and timidity, as in undergoing an examination or speaking 
in public, seems to be a specially exalted form of consciousness 
provoked by a sufficient and not excessive painful stimulus. 

Such states of emotional excitement, then, may very well be 
regarded as mixed states of feeling, analogous to states of pity 
and those feelings of fear and pity excited by tragedy, which are 
confessedly not indifferent, and where (as Hume plainly showed) 
a subordinate element of painful consciousness is the condition 
of an intensified pleasurable consciousness. The essential cir- 
cumstance throughout is a transition from a low to a high hedonic 
level of consciousness. 

So far as to the indifference said to be discoverable in clear and 
undoubted instances of feeling. We may now turn for a moment 
to the more ambiguous examples of feeling, as ordinary sensations 
of hearing, sight, and possibly certain forms of intellectual and 
volitional consciousness. As already hinted, I do not consider 
the determination of the question whether these have a colouring 
of pleasurableness necessarily involved in our discussion, I 
should be quite ready, in spite of Mr. Johnson’s protest, to agree 
with Prof. Bain that they might be viewed as cases where the 
feeling-element becomes evanescent, and so might be disregarded 
in the discussion. Nevertheless, it may be as well to observe 
that in the measure in which these mental states are wanting in 
hedonic character they seem to be wanting in all the character- 
istics of feeling. Most people, I imagine, would say that a common 
recurring sensation, say the sight of a very average bit of dully-lit 


1 Mr. Kinglake in Hothen gives a striking instance of this exaltation 
of pleasurable consciousness by a sub-conscious fear in the description 
of his state of mind at Cairo when the plague was raging. Going about 
sight-seeing was rendered the more exhilarating. 
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grass, or the touch of a book cover, does not apparently affect us 
at all, and certainly has nothing exciting about it. I may, how- 
ever, add that I am privately of opinion that all sensations 
(according to their quality and quantity) are fitted to please or 
displease, though, owing to the well-known effects of repetition, 
inattention and diversion of attention to their signification, we 
overlook and may grow insensible to the effect. This seems at 
least to be clear in the case of sounds, where the great distinction 
between musical tones and noises certainly answers in the main 
to a pleasant and unpleasant mode of excitation. And the 
effect of artistic education in extending the range of sensuous 
pleasure points to the same fact. I am disposed to think too 
that all intellectual activity tends to be agreeable or disagreeable 
according to its varying conditions, and that Prof. Bain’s feeling- 
less absorption in the pursuit of some end is attended with a very 
distinct feeling-tone, which again may fluctuate according as 
consciousness of advance or of arrest preponderates. Hence I 
am disposed to conclude that all feeling exhibits one of the two 
contrasted colourings, and that since all varieties of conscious- 
ness have some feeling-concomitant, however faint, pleasure and 
pain are coextensive with our mental life. 

2. Is Excitement another aspect of feeling, which, though always 
coexisting with hedonic quality, is in a manner independent of this? 

As already hinted, I do not propose to discuss this question 
fully. I think before the point can be satisfactorily settled the 
idea of excitement must be rendered clearer. How, for example, 
is excitement to be distinguished from quantity of consciousness, 
e.g., from intensity and mass of sensation, or rapidity of ideational 
process? Again, is excitement anything more than the higher 
degrees of intensity of feeling itself? And here it becomes 
necessary to investigate very carefully the relation between 
intensity and colouring of feeling. I should be very slow, for 
example, to concede to Mr. Johnson, except after a searching 
investigation, that all feeling runs up at last like colour into a neu- 
tral white. Is the ecstasy of a devotee or of a martyr colourless ? 
Once more, do all feelings alike exhibit this excitement, the 
so-called depressing emotions as much as other varieties ? 

These are some of the difficulties that I experience in trying to 
conceive of excitement as an additional ‘dimension ”’ of feeling. 
But in truth the shifting of the problem in this way seems to 
point to the impossibility of conceiving of feeling otherwise than 
as hedonically coloured, and this may well satisfy those who deny 
the alleged indifference of feeling. 

That no feeling can be strictly indifferent seems to me to 
follow from the definition of it as that which when thought about 
always appears in a peculiar sense as a subjective affection, an 
alteration of our condition. For any such alteration must, it 
would seem, be in the direction of elevating or depressing, of 
furthering or hindering, our conscious life. 
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II. By Frances A. Mason. 


What Mr. W. E. Johnson has said on this subject, in Minp No. 
49, seems to me all valuable and nearly all true; but there are 
one or two points which it may be useful to consider more closely. 

Prof. Bain’s case does not appear to be proved (as indeed Mr. 
Johnson says) by the indisputable fact that we can ‘‘ produce 
instances of states of mind which may be considered as equally 
pleasurable or painful, but which have a different degree of excite- 
ment”; for the question remains: What is this excitement ? 
Is it a distinct element in a state of mind, or can it be resolved 
into Cognition, Volition, or Feeling as Pleasure and Pain? 

Let us make the experiment, roughly, in the cases offered to us 
by Prof. Bain and Mr. Johnson. 

Reid’s “intellectual sensations ” are merely cognitions in a state 
of mind of which they form the main element, leaving little room, 
or affording little occasion, for either feeling or volition. And in 
this state of mind there is little neutral excitement. 

On the other hand, the strong excitement of anticipation of the 
result of an election appears to consist largely of volition. It is 
what Dr. Ward would call a complete state of mind, an emotional 
state ; and it might be analysed into—(1) a great deal of desire 
to know the result, &c. ; (2) a little cognition, or acts of imagining 
the results, &c.; and (3) quickly alternating pleasure and pain 
depending on these represented results. 

Much the same analysis might be made of rage, as Mr. Johnson 
describes it, in which there is much neutral excitement. The 
pain in this emotional state is caused by representation of the 
injury done by the object of the rage, while the pleasure which is 
said to be found in it must be due to representation of future acts 
of revenge ; 7.e., there is a great deal of volition, not baulked but 
working itself out. 

Again, in falling asleep, and in quiet despair, where pleasure 
and pain are “ saturated,” we find a minimum of volition. The 
despair here spoken of is, of course, despair proper, 7.e., hopeless- 
ness : nothing to be hoped for, and therefore nothing to be done 
or willed; directly hope is admitted, the despair becomes ‘“ vio- 
lent despair,” full of volition and action, and at the same time 
comes in neutral excitement. 

In all these representative instances we find neutral excitement 
varying with volition so far that volition sets a superior limit to 
excitement. Suppose that this relation holds universally. Is 
the excitement a cause of the volition? Or can we say that it is 
itself volition in its most rudimentary form—the raw material of 
what we recognise as volition, something implied in the Uneasi- 
ness of Locke and in the Conatus of Spinoza ? 

If so, then, as regards Mr. Johnson’s third point, excitement 
is simply nascent action. As regards his first, we find more diffi- 
culty. But we may say that we do not attribute volition to 
material things, and that, as being merely the raw material of 
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volition, neutral excitement is too indefinite either to be associated 
with presentations or to attach to separate elements in presenta- 
tion. And, if considered as widely distributed or scattered atten- 
tion, it would be subjective in Dr. Ward’s scheme. 

As to passivity, though it looks like a contradiction in terms to 
speak of passive excitement, yet such a contradiction often means 
merely that one of the terms is ill-chosen ; and this may turn out 
to be the case here. If neutral excitement is feeling, excitement 
will be a misleading name for it. The question is best decided by 
introspection. Is ‘‘ neutral excitement” passive or not? If not, 
then it is volition without more ado. If so, there is apparently 
in our experience an element which, not being pleasure or pain, is 
yet distinguishable from any mode of volition. 

I think the two alternatives must be analysed together, for this 
reason—that neutral excitement itself admits of analysis. We 
have seen how closely on the one hand it is connected with voli- 
tion ; and analysis of my own mental states seems to yield this 
raw material of volition as one distinguishable element in neutral 
excitement, but as not the whole. 

What is left, then? A tertium quid, distinct from pleasure and 
pain, but more like them than like anything else, and therefore to 
be classed with them under the head of Feeling? I think not; 
for I think what is left 7s pleasure and pain. 

Working from one end, Prof. Bain and Mr. Johnson have 
shown how much it has in common with pleasure and pain. 
Now in what does it differ from them which may not be accounted 
for by its being a mixture of the two? I think we shall find that 
its special characteristics are just such as we should expect from 
this admixture. There is not space to attempt to show this in 
detail; but it may be worth while just to point out that there seem 
to be, as Prof. Bain says, different “modes” of neutral excitement. 
There ought, indeed, to be as many modes as there are varieties 
of admixture of pleasure and pain; some of which Mr. Johnson 
touches upon, noticing their “fusion” in certain emotions, and 
at other times their rapid variation, dependent on the alternate 
intensifying by attention of the presentations involved. 

And, to begin from the other end, what happens when 
pleasure and pain are experienced together? Do they annihilate 
each other? Do they not rather neutralise each other, and is not 
the result simply neutral feeling ? 

It may be denied that pleasure and pain are ever experienced 
together. And I would not say that pleasures and pains are 
experienced at all; it may be quite true that all pleasure, as such, 
is one and alike: that feeling, as Dr. Ward says, varies only in 
sign and quantity. But though we may have Feeling and not 
feelings, no one doubts that we have cognitions and not Cogni- 
tion, which is a concept and not a concrete experience. Presen- 
tations are continually experienced together, each of which, taken 
alone, would cause a certain amount of pleasure or pain. What, 
in actual experience, happens to these amounts ? 
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An attractively simple answer would be to add up the respective 
amounts of positive and of negative hedonic effect, and subtract 
one sum from the other, leaving a surplus of either pleasure or 
pain, or a hedonistic zero. And, no doubt, there is a great deal 
of truth in this answer. Ifa man, at a given moment, could be 
made to choose between being annihilated next moment or going 
on living ad indefinitum with exactly so much pleasure or pain as 
he was then feeling, no doubt his best plan would be to make some 
such calculation, and live or die accordingly. But the fact of his 
being able to make such a calculation implies that this result of 
addition and subtraction does not really represent the actual state 
of his consciousness. The actual amounts of hedonic effect are 
what he somehow gets hold of and manipulates. The well- 
known difficulty—how we can estimate what is not presented, 
need not disturb us here ; for we cannot in either case escape it 
except by denying it: if the several amounts of feeling cannot be 
estimated because they are only felt and not presented, the same 
must apply to their result. And what we seem to find by intro- 
spection is an indefinite number or mass of simultaneous pre- 
sentations, few, if any of them, hedonically indifferent, but each 
causing a certain amount of feeling which keeps varying with the 
intensity of the presentation ; this intensity itself varying, other 
things equal, with the amount of attention directed to it. 

But since attention cannot be concentrated wholly on one 
presentation, we are, at any one time, attending, more or less, to 
them all, and are hedonically affected by them all. Some of 
them give pleasure, and some pain; therefore we are, at any one 
time, hedonically affected both positively and negatively. That 
is to say, our feeling, at any one time, consists of both pleasure. 
and pain, is both pleasure and pain, is, then, so far as neither 
predominates, neutral feeling. 

If this is true, then Prof. Bain is right in saying that there is 
neutral feeling as well as pleasure and pain; only we recognise 
in his neutral excitement an unanalysed element of volition. 
And Dr. Ward is right in saying that feeling is nothing but 
pleasure and pain; only, in our view, feeling may be, at any one 
time, pleasure and pain, not necessarily pleasure or pain.' 

It only remains for me to say that if this suggested solution of 
the difficulty appears presumptuous, it would appear so to no one 
more than to myself if I did not intend it merely as a suggestion. 
I have stated it as baldly and unreservedly as possible; first, 
because I have so many doubts about so many points in it that 
it was useless to mention the few for which there might have 
been space ; next, because the simpler the form of an error, the 
more easily is it exposed. And I hope some one will take the 
trouble to refute this, if it is wrong. For like reasons, I have 
not thought it worth while to enter on other lines of argument 
which seem to me to lead to the same result. 


1If there are states of mind in which there are no pleasant or no 
painful presentations, we are not concerned with them here. 
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Hegelianism and Personality. By ANpREw Sets, M.A., Professor 
of Logic, Rhetoric and Metaphysics in the University of St. 
Andrews. ‘‘ Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh,” Second Series. Edinburgh and London: W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1887. Pp. xi., 230. 


Et tu, Brute! The kindly rehabilitation of Reid in Prof. Seth’s 
first series of Balfour Lectures and the suggestions in their 
concluding paragraph of problems unsatisfactorily treated by 
Hegelianism had hardly prepared us for the fierce blows here 
bestowed upon the ‘“‘ Neo-Kantians”. But, though at first one 
is apt to think this attack by a friend of Idealism ‘the most 
unkindest cut of all,’ yet undoubtedly the most valuable of criti- 
cisms is that made by some one who has himself seen from inside 
the position he is criticising. Not only does Prof. Seth express 
in the strongest terms his own “great personal obligations to 
Hegel ”’ (p. 229), but he has in an eloquent passage (p. 59) spoken 
of the feelings experienced by those who have lived through the 
phase of thought represented by the Idealism of Fichte or of the 
late Prof. Green. Moreover, though we have indications (¢.g., p. 
20 n., p. 109) of a gradual change or modification in some of 
Prof. Seth’s opinions, even in the work before us he still accepts 
as the starting-point of philosophy the Kantian problem, viz., an 
analysis of knowledge ‘‘ with a view to discover its indispensable 
constitutive elements” (p. 16), and he accepts Kant’s proof ‘so 
far as it asserts that these forms [of space and time], and with them 
these categories or principles of mutual relation and explanation, 
are necessarily involved in our experience of the known world, 
and that without them no knowledge would be possible at all” 
(pp. 10, 11). ‘The central position of Kantian and subsequent 
idealism ’”’ is also accepted, viz., ‘‘ the necessity of a permanent 
subject of knowledge” (p. 11). ‘‘ All knowable existence is 
existence for a self’’ (p. 12). But while Prof. Seth rejects Kant’s 
own retention of ‘‘ things-in-themselves,” as unknowable cause of 
the “‘ matter ” of knowledge (a retention inconsistent with restric- 
tion of .cause to the phenomenal sphere), neither will he now 
accept the system of idealism reared upon Kant’s foundation. 

In the second lecture, which deals with Fichte, it is pointed 
out that the position of Green bears a closer resemblance to that 
of Fichte than to that of Hegel (p. 39). This is a very true 
remark, particularly so with respect to ethics (ep. p. 209): it is all 
the more interesting because, so far as I know, Green himself 
was never in any special way a student of Fichte. Perhaps the 
element of moral enthusiasm in both of them—an element some- 
what lacking in Hegel—is the real explanation of the resemblance. 
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Prof. Seth’s quarrel with Green is that he deifies the unifying 
principle in knowledge, like Hegel, converting logic into meta- 
physics or ontology. Now, how, we would ask, is an acceptance 
of Kant’s central position compatible with the belief in any possible 
science of ontology or in any metaphysics distinct from the tran- 
scendental logic or theory of knowledge? Whatis this “reality ” 
which is perpetually set up over against knowledge and in com- 
parison with which knowledge is despised? The only answer we 
can find in Prof. Seth’s book is that “the individual alone is the 
real” (p. 128). Hegel and the Neo-Kantians are condemned, as 
Plato is condemned by Aristotle, for making the universal the real. 
But what does Prof. Seth mean by ‘‘the individual”? That ques- 
tion is nowhere distinctly answered. On p. 125 it is said: ‘ The 
meanest thing that exists has a life of its own, absolutely unique 
and individual,” &c. Is it implied that a fragment of stone, for 
example, is such a ‘real individual”? The fragments of this 
will in turn be real, and so on till we come to the atoms. And 
on p. 124 we are told that ‘‘even an atom is more than a cate- 
gory”. Now, what is an atom except a category—a conception 
by help of which we may find it convenient to make the world 
intelligible to ourselves? If the reality of things consists in their 
being composed of atoms, then it follows that their reality consists 
in their being thought. Again, how can we know any individual 
except in its universal aspect? Is not the individual unknown 
just in so far as we cannot universalise it? so that the real would 
then appear to mean the unknown, if not the unknowable. But 
in Scottish Philosophy (p. 203) the Unknowable received its quietus. 
If, however, the real is the unknown, reality must disappear with 
the advance of knowledge. On the other hand, on p. 118 it is 
said: “ That there is a world at all, we know only through the 
immediate assurance, perception or feeling of our own existence, 
and through ourselves of other persons and things”. The 
“assurance, &c., of other persons and things” obviously cannot be 
“‘immediate’’; for that would contradict “ through ourselves ”’ ; 
so that the ultimate real must be the selfi—a position which would 
quite coincide with that of idealism. 

But it will be said: ‘‘The real is the individual self, not 
the universal self, the latter being only a logical abstraction ”. 
And on pp. 29, 30, 218, we are told that the universal Ego is 
only a hypostatised abstraction. Now, surely Prof. Seth does 
not deny that ‘“ universal ’’ (xaédov) has another and a 
more important meaning than a sum of individuals. The 
individuals apart from the universal are as much an abstrac- 
tion as the universal apart from the individuals; and this is 
admitted on pp. 215, 216, where it is said: ‘‘ The mere individual 
is a fiction of philosophic thought”. How, then, is the individual 
any more real than the universal? ‘There could be no inter- 
action between individuals unless they were all embraced within 
one Reality” (p. 216). But what is this “reality” (with or 
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without a capital letter) except the unity of the cosmos? and 
whence do we get this unity except from the unity of self-con- 
sciousness? Is not this derivation admitted in the admission of 
Kant’s central position? But ‘each Self,” Prof. Seth says, ‘‘is 
a unique existence, which is perfectly impervious, if I may so 
speak, to other selves—impervious in a fashion of which the 
impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue” (p. 216). So on p. 
64: “ The real self is one and indivisible, and is unique in each 
individual. This is the unequivocal testimony of consciousness.” 
Does consciousness testify to anything more than the existence of 
the subject? All other selves are matter of inference only, 
‘ejects,’ as Clifford called them. The different selves, we are 
told, ‘‘ are absolutely and for ever exclusive”. Grant that this 
is a possible hypothesis ; but why assert it dogmatically? how 
can anyone possibly know this? One Ego we know as fact: a 
plurality of similar Ego’s is an inference, a hypothesis to explain 
the phenomena. So that the “idealist” (or whatever we call 
him) is at the least explaining the universe by a hypothesis based 
on the one absolutely certain fact: the “ individualist realist ”’ is 
basing one hypothesis on another. 

The idealist argument is not fairly stated as a fallacious 
inference that, because each self is “I,” therefore the “I” 
is identical in all (p. 64). The argument is the “ transcendental 
proof” whose validity Prof. Seth has already admitted, and 
which, as he has very clearly pointed out, is nothing diffi- 
cult or mystical, but only “the time-honoured logical reductio 
per impossibile” (Scottish Philosophy, p. 117). The fact of know- 
ledge and that unity of the cosmos which is the necessary condi- 
tion of any science of nature are only explicable on the assump- 
tion of a “ Transcendental Ego,” which cannot be in time, because 
it is the condition of time. To explain the relation of this Ego to 
the various individual human organisms we must have recourse to 
hypothesis. But that this ‘‘ Universal Ego,” or whatever we 
choose to call it, exists and is the ultimate ‘‘ Reality ” is a neces- 
sary inference, because the denial of it involves all our experience 
in contradiction. Perhaps it was a mistake of Green’s to call it a 
‘spiritual principle”; or perhaps we ought to be very careful, 
as Green himself was, to spell “ spiritual” and ‘ eternal” without 
capital letters. It may be true that “such a principle of unity 
. . . does not satisfy in any real sense the requirements of 
Theism ’’—whatever these may be. Persons proclaiming them- 
selves Theists may so formulate their requirements that no 
philosophy can or ought to satisfy them. And this consideration 
may warn us off from some of the hasty applications which have 
been made of Idealism to defend this or that theological opinion. 
But if the theological question has to be raised, and it cannot 
well be avoided, the Idealist may at least claim the same right to 
use the name of God for the ultimate principle of the universe, 
which is assumed by every hot-gospeller, who talks about God as 
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he might do about ‘the man in the next street’. Idealism, 
either of the Neo-Kantian or of Hegel, seems at least to render 
explicable, in a way in which no other philosophical theory does, 
why some of the world’s greatest minds have held certain theo- 
logical doctrines, which from the point of view of the logic of 
“‘common sense” must appear mere senseless ravings, while at 
the same time it contains nothing necessarily antagonistic to the 
most “ materialistic ” scientific results, provided only these results 
be sufficiently purged of the unconscious antique metaphysics in 
which many scientific men are apt to express themselves. This 
approximation of Idealism and Materialism is made a reproach to 
the former by Prof. Seth (¢.g., pp. 76, 192n.). But surely a philo- 
sophical theory, which can assimilate any results that the sciences 
using their own methods can attain, and which yet makes the 
most mystical theology explicable (though not necessarily “‘true’’), 
has at least the greatest claims in its favour, if it be merely 
regarded as a hypothesis. Whereas the view of God, nature and 
man, to which the ontology appurently (for we cannot speak with 
certainty) favoured by Prof. Seth seems to lead, would make it 
difficult to explain the idea of the creation of the world by God 
(which is assuredly Thought making Nature), and would also 
make it impossible to assert the omnipotence of God. A consistent 
application of any theory which assumes a plurality of individual 
selves ‘‘ absolutely and for ever exclusive’’ would allow at the 
most the belief in a Deity of limited powers. This (if we are to 
fling about theological nicknames) is a sort of Deism which may 
not be Pantheistic, but is certainly not Christian. Surely Prof. 
Seth is not going to label systems ‘ Pantheism—for external 
application only,’ as if that condemned a system forthwith. 
He speaks of the Pantheistic tendency in the great medieval 
schoolmen (p. 218). Is there not to be found in all the greatest 
theologians and in all the greatest religious thinkers what seems 
a Pantheistic tendency to those who are under the sway of the 
“abstract understanding” and can only think of God as a par- 
ticular being among other beings ? 

When Mr. Balfour (quoted by Prof. Seth on p. 24), speaking 
of Green’s metaphysics, says that ‘“‘we must allow that it is 
as correct to say that nature makes mind as that mind 
makes nature; that the World created God as that God 
created the World’ (Minp ix, 80), he is (pace Prof. Seth) 
travestying the Neo-Kantian position, because of the am- 
biguity in the term ‘‘ makes” and because of the theological 
connotation imported in the word “creates”. As a process in 
time nature precedes mind and mind is the outcome of nature; 
yet nature only exists as an intelligible system for mind. Prof. 
Seth himself fully accepts the Aristotelian conception “ that the 
ultimate metaphysical explanation of existence must be sought 
‘not so much in a prius out of which things emerge as in the goal 
towards which they move” (p. 82). And so, if the name of God 
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is dragged in, we can say that, as a matter of history, man when 
developed out of lower forms of life ‘‘ created” religion and made 
gods in his own image, changing his conception of Deity with the 
growing consciousness of himself, and yet we may hold that 
nature cannot be explained without that unifying principle, which 
we may surely call by the term Spinoza used as the equivalent of 
Substance, but which we consider more adequately expressed by 
the conception of Self-consciousness. As Prof. Seth himself says 
(p. 89): ‘‘ If self-consciousness is the highest fact we know, then 
we are justified in using the conception of self-consciousness as 
our best key to the ultimate nature of existence as a whole”’. 
And if the theologian insists that God existed before the world, we 
can only remind him that even St. Augustine himself said: ‘‘ Non 
est mundus factus in tempore, sed cum tempore”. 

Apparently the reason of this shrinking from what can be called 
Pantheism is a fear that the immortality of the soul will thereby 
become untenable. Certainly the dogma of “absolutely and for 
ever exclusive individual selves’’ would carry with it the immor- 
tality of these selves in some sense, though it would seem to imply 
pre-existence as well as futurity ; so that personal immortality is 
not proved any more than on the “‘ Pantheistic”’ basis (ep. Teich- 
miiller, Ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele, pp. 147 ff.). Now Prof. 
Seth says (p. 228): ‘‘I do not think that immortality can be de- 
monstrated by philosophy,” and his only argument is the moral 
one. But does not the possibility of a future life remain equally 
open to the system here called Pantheistic? (See Green's Prole- 
gomena to Ethics, § 185.) We have no right to assert dogmatically 
that individual selves are necessarily eternal, but neither can we 
dogmatically deny that all or some of them may persist in some 
way after the dissolution of this or that bodily organism, though 
we may feel bound to assert that individual existence is only intel- 
ligible to us in connexion with some sort of organism and in a 
society of similar individuals. 

On the subject of free-will it is said (pp. 217, 218): “I have a 
centre of my own—-a will of my own—which no one shares with 
me or can share—a centre which I maintain even in my dealings 
with God Himself,” &. Does not this ‘‘ dangerously resemble 
some of the cruder dicta” of Libertarians? and, if we again lapse 
into theology, does it not savour of the Pelagian and the Arminian 
heresies ? 

With regard to the main contention of the whole book, that 
Thought and Reality are distinct, we think a fair answer may be 
given on behalf either of Hegel or of Green. “ Nature is really,” 
says Green (quoted on p. 77), ‘‘or for the eternal thinking subject, 
for God, what it is for our reason.” Prof. Seth seems to deny 
this. ‘A full statement of all the thought-relations that consti- 
tute our knowledge of the thing” (the italics are not Prof. Seth’s) 
would certainly not be “equivalent to the existent thing itself” 
(p. 126). But it may very well be held that a complete knowledge 
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of anything in the whole infinity of its relations would mean the 
making of that thing. Can we really think omniscience apart 
from omnipotence? If I knew another individual person through 
and through, I should be that person; but ‘What heart knows 
another? Ah! who knows his own?’ And just because we do 
not fully know our own selves, we never fully are our own selves. 
Complete knowledge of anything is to us only an ideal that we 
can never attain; but so far as we approximate to it, is it not 
admitted that ‘knowledge is power’? The difficulty raised by 
a small child: ‘How does God know that ginger pudding is hot 
when He has never tasted it?’ could only be met by a recognition 
that the “‘ reality” of the feeling of pungency is not the feeling as 
such but the conception of it in relation to the rest of the uni- 
verse. The scientific man may thus be truly said to be “thinking 
the thoughts of God after Him”. 

With regard to Hegel, Prof. Seth has done most important 
service in pointing out that Hegel has created a justifiable pre- 
judice against his philosophy by his method of exposition. He 
requires to be read backwards. ‘‘The order of exposition always 
reverses the real order of thought by which the results were 
arrived at” (p. 95). Hegel’s great merit lies in his appreciation 
of historical evolution. Is it not his great mistake to have assi- 
milated his exposition of a thought-process to the exposition of a 
time-process? As to the details of his philosophy of nature, 
Hegel’s warmest admirers might sometimes wish we were well 
rid of them. Perhaps it is best to leave nature to the scientific 
men. Unless they are possessed by some very obstinate meta- 
physics, which Hegel’s name would hardly conjure out of them, 
they may be trusted of themselves to turn nature into a system of 
thought-relations. Here is Prof. Karl Pearson, after many hard 
words about Kant and Hegel, in a lecture entitled ‘‘ Matter and 
Soul” (The Ethie of Freethought, p. 74), coming to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the laws of the physical universe follow the logical pro- 
cesses of the human mind”. Here is Prof. Huxley, in the Mine- 
teenth Century for February of this year, admitting that the course 
of nature may be described as ‘‘a materialised logical process’’. 
Of course the mere specialist might not say anything like this, 
but the mere specialist is not the person we have here to reckon 
with. 

That particular stumbling-block, ‘‘ the Contingent,’ must be 
regarded as a survival in Hegel of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of Matter. Hegel is really false to Idealism in allow- 
ing that anything in Nature is irrational: he was probably carried 
into exaggeration by the wish to protest against the false fashion 
of exalting Nature in contrast with Man. Prof. Seth strangely 
agrees in this view of nature, though he regards it as an incon- 
sistency in Hegel. ‘‘ What logical connexion,” he asks, “is 
there between the different qualities of things—between the 
smell of a rose, for example, and its shape ; or between the taste 
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of an orange and its colour?” (Pp. 133, 184.) Well, we do not 
know ; but need we despair of finding out? The smell and shape 
of the rose must both have some connexion with its attractive- 
ness to particular insects, and, therefore, are connected with one 
another in some way. Cats and red clover abounding in proxi- 
mity might seem to be very disconnected phenomena ; but Dar- 
win found a connexion between them. It is as well to be modest 
about what we do know, but not to give up hard problems too 
hastily. In his view of Nature, Hegel errs in both respects. 

With the protest against Hegel’s claims to finality (pp. 187, 
196, 207, 213) we feel most complete sympathy. But is he not 
here also false to the spirit of his own philosophy in the attempt 
to satisfy the promise of the term ‘ Absolute’? The principle of 
dialectic movement, the perpetual self-criticism of thought, can- 
not be arbitrarily arrested anywhere. The Prussian State of 
1820 and the Hegelian synthesis as then expounded must, ac- 
cording to his own principles, be superseded in the fulness of 
time and taken up into some higher form of themselves. We 
can, of course, only attempt to read off the meaning of what is 
already fully written down, but we must not dogmatically assume 
that no one will ever have anything more to read. Finality has 
been a temptation to statesmen, theologians and philosophers in 
all ages, and the most eager initiators are themselves apt to fall 
into it. ‘* Der Initiator stirbt, oder er wird abtriinnig,” says Heine. 
And Hegel is no exception ; for his temperament and surround- 
ings made him conservative. 

The famous dictum, ‘‘ What is rational is real, and what is real 

‘is rational” (see pp. 199 ff.), is double-edged ; but Hegel himself 
has been so much occupied looking for the rationality of the ex- 
istent, that he has been apt to forget the claims of the rational to 
make itself real. It is, however, just the polemic against Fichte’s 
Sollen which we should regard as one of his exaggerations. The 
distinction between the merely existent and the truly real is no 
quibble,” but expresses the most important distinction which 
everyone must seek to discover in practical life. All sorts of 
institutions and customs assert their reality, though they may be 
dying or dead—delusions and shams. And the ‘‘truly real,” the 
growing and living, may need the prophet to discern it among them, 
though time alone proves his wisdom. What is dead exists in a 
sense; but the most important thing about it is that it was once 
real and rational. 

In his last page Prof. Seth says: ‘‘ Nothing can be more un- 
philosophical than the attempt to crush man’s spirit by thrusting 
upon it the immensities of the materiai universe”. In the light 
of this sentence it is strange to find Lotze’s contemptuous treat- 
ment of Hegel’s philosophy of history regarded with approval. ‘ Is 
it not effrontery to narrow down the Spirit of the universe to a 
series of events upon this planet?’’ (P. 195; cp. what follows.) If 
there are a few inscribed stones which we can decipher more or 
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less, are we to neglect them because there are myriads buried in 
the sands of the desert? Since it is admitted that self-con- 
sciousness is “our best key to the nature of existence as a whole,” 
will not any one great epoch of human history, which we can 
fairly grasp and comprehend, or any one great human character, 
teach us more about the “Spirit of the universe” than a wil- 
derness of stars, respecting which we know nothing save a few 
scraps gathered by spectrum-analysis ? 

To conclude: those who find themselves compelled to disagree 
with many of Prof. Seth’s views may the most readily testify to 
the value and suggestiveness of every page. As we understand 
that Prof. Seth’s next enterprise will be to expound and criticise 
the Individualists and Realists from Leibniz to Lotze, we have 
some hope that it may then be the turn of Hegel and the Neo- 
Kantians to receive rehabilitation. 


D. G. Ritcuie. 


The Nervous System and the Mind: A Treatise on the Dynamics 
of the Human Organism. By CuHartes Mercier, M.B. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. Pp. xi., 374. 


Mr. Mercier’s book is very accurately described as a ‘“ Treatise 
on the Dynamics of the Human Organism”; the common feature 
of the three parts into which it is divided being the consideration 
of the facts of nervous function under their aspect as movement. 
“The Nervous System” is dealt with in part i. (cc. 1-6, pp. 17- 
145), “Mind” in part iii, (cc. 9-14, pp. 207-363). The inter- 
mediate part (cc. 7, 8, “‘ The Functions of the Nervous System ’’) 
deals with ‘‘Conduct’’ and its ‘‘Nervous Mechanism”. An 
Introduction and Conclusion set forth general principles and 
results. Part i. gives a view of the nervous system, combining 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of the origin of nerves with the theory of Dr. 
Hughlings Jackson (to whom the book is dedicated) as to the 
structure of the nervous system asa whole. Part ii. isan attempt 
at a purely “objective” theory of the various kinds of “intelligence” 
as manifested in “conduct,” that is, in adjustments of physiological 
relations to relations in the environment. Part iii. is concerned 
with the classification of psychological phenomena, now viewed 
as ‘‘mental states” and no longer under their purely objective 
aspect, but still compared with one another simply as regards 
their objective conditions. With this part are incorporated the 
author’s contribution to Minp No. 30, on “ The Classification of 
Cognitions,” and his series of articles on ‘‘ The Classification of the 
Feelings,” in Nos, 35-7. The chapter on Cognition (c. 10), to the pre- 
vious appearance of which, though not of the chapters on Feeling, 
he makes reference (p. 237), is much modified from its original 
form. The articles on the Classification of the Feelings (incor- 
porated as cc. 12-14) appear almost without modification. The 
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remaining chapters of this part (cc. 9, 11) are on ‘‘ The Constitu- 
tion of Mind” and on “ Feeling”. All his psychology the author 
regards as a construction according to Spencerian principles, 
though not always in agreement with Mr. Spencer’s particular 
conclusions. 

The present work is intended, Mr. Mercier tells us, to prepare 
the way, by a statement of the laws of the normal mind in rela- 
tion to physiological conditions, for a more satisfactory ‘“ science 
of Alienism” than yet exists. Alienists have hitherto disregarded 
“ the study of the normal mind”. The main reason of this neglect 
has been that “ the classical works on Mind ignore altogether its 
association with body, and study it from a standpoint so purely 
introspective as to offer no obvious advantage to the alienist, to 
whom the concomitant disorders of body are so conspicuous 
and so important”. No ‘appreciable advance in the science of 
insanity’ can be made until a statement of psychological doctrines 
has been prepared “in which the phenomena of mind are asso- 
ciated with the phenomena of nervous action and of conduct”. 
Such a statement it has been the author’s aim to supply. At the 
same time, ‘‘ new principles and new aspects of old principles 
have come into view, which will,’ he trusts, ‘‘ render the state- 
ment of them not only important to the alienist, but interesting 
also to the general student of psychology ”’. . 

It is probably “‘ the general student of psychology,” and not the 
alienist, who will find the book most interesting. The physio- 
logical conditions of mental phenomena are, no doubt, of special 
importance to “the student of insanity”; and study of the 
normal phenomena of mind ought, of course, to be preliminary to 
the study of abnormal phenomena. The particular way of study 
that Mr. Mercier has chosen, however, does not seem very well 
fitted to lead up to the abnormal phenomena that constitute 
insanity. In the most distinctly psychological part of the book 
he treats especially of those nameable cognitions and feelings 
which, in the normal mind, accompany differences of adjustment 
of relations in the organism to relations in the environment. 
Insanity, then, has to be defined in terms of this ‘ correspon- 
dence’’. It is found to consist essentially in ‘‘ non-adjustment 
of the mental relation to the relation in the environment”. When 
the establishment of the mental relation is the process that is 
primarily in error, and when this process can be rectified if the 
objective conditions are present, there is only “‘ mistake” ; when 
the process of adjusting the mental relation to the environmental 
relation with which it corresponds is at fault, there is ‘‘ insanity ”’ 
(pp. 247-51). In treating intelligence from a still more ‘ objec- 
tive” point of view, as a character simply of “ conduct,” that is, 
of certain combinations of movements that correspond to move- 
ments in the environment, Mr. Mercier arrives at the conclusion 
that insanity is essentially a disorder of the form of intelligence 
manifested as ‘‘ conservation by adjustment” or “ skill in con- 
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serving the organism ” (p. 186). To both these definitions the 
objection presents itself that no account is taken of derangement 
of the “ feeling of personality,” which is probably the accompani- 
ment of a derangement of internal physiological relations rather 
than of any definable failure of adjustment to external relations. 
If from the psychological point of view this is the central pheno- 
menon of insanity, then the objection is not so much to Mr. 
Mercier’s particular definitions as to his whole method so far as 
it is put forward as of special value to the alienist. 

The passages on alienism, however, are in reality only inci- 
dental. To be appreciated at its true value the book must be 
regarded as a theoretical rather than as a practical book. Its 
three parts, also, must be viewed to a great extent in independ- 
ence; for in each successive part a new class of considerations is 
introduced. 

Part i. is divided into a “physical” and a “ physiological” 
section. In the first section the changes in nerve-cells and fibres 
that produce single muscular actions are treated of; in the second, 
the combinations of the ‘“ actions” of single muscles into the 
“ movements” of groups of muscles. The reasons for calling the 
first branch of the subject ‘‘ physics” are that, in considering the 
processes that go on in all cells and fibres, the laws of redistribu- 
tion of energy, or, as the author usually expresses it, ‘ redistri- 
bution of force,” in the nervous system, are arrived at, and that 
the redistribution of force is a ‘‘ physical function”. A very clear 
account is given of the laws of neural discharge and muscular 
contraction as experimentally ascertained. Before this comes an 
“inferential” account of what takes place in the nerve-cells and 
fibres when in the living organism. The nerve-cell is regarded 
as essentially an expansion of a nerve-fibre; its function 
being to increase the force of the impulses it receives. The 
nervous discharge, in the author’s view, not only passes from cell 
to cell through fibres, but permeates the matrix of the grey 
matter also. There is no strictly spontaneous discharge. Every 
discharge in a cell can be traced to some external cause, some 
“redistribution of force ” outside that cell, and ultimately to the 
action of the environment on the organism. Essentially it con- 
sists in a process of ‘‘decompounding ” of molecules, by which 
they change their internal structure without decomposition into 
separate molecules. Nervous tracts oppose different amounts of 
resistance to the nervous discharge. When a nervous tract is not 
completely permeable, a portion of the force of every new dis- 
charge that passes is used up in making it more permeable. 
“When the permeability reaches its maximum, the discharge that 
emerges is actually greater than that which enters, owing to the 
accession that it receives from the decompounding of the mole- 
cules.” The first origin of definite nervous channels is to be 
found in the tendency of molecules along which a discharge 
has once passed so to rearrange themselves as to allow a greater 
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current to pass. In the formed nervous system there is a con- 
stant ‘redistribution of force’’ resembling the “redistribution of 
matter ’’ that takes place in the circulation of the blood. ‘ Along 
every nerve-fibre gushes of force continually succeed one another, 
as waves of blood pass through the arteries. Every nerve-cell is, 
as it were, a heart, which receives the current flowing into it, and 
discharges it with increased impetus. Every tract of matrix is 
comparable with the intercapillary tissue. . . . As through the 
intercapillary tissue new capillaries are formed by protrusions 
from the old, so in the matrix of the grey matter new fibres are 
formed by protrusions from the old”’ (pp. 45-6). 

This account of the ‘‘ physics” of the nervous system is, as the 
author frequently takes occasion to acknowledge, based on Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the origin of nerves and nervous 
systems. The ‘ physiological” theory that follows it is similarly 
based on Dr. Hughlings Jackson’s theory of a “hierarchy” of 
nervous centres, each “‘ representing ” and co-ordinating the move- 
ments co-ordinated and ‘‘ represented” by the centres below it; 
till at length, in the lowest grade, the cells are reached that start 
the simple “actions” already discussed. These “actions,” ac- 
cording to the author’s terminology, are first co-ordinated into 
‘““movements” of limbs, movements into “acts’’ of the whole 
body, and acts finally into ‘‘conduct”. He seeks to explain the 
process of co-ordination by assuming fibres of different calibre 
running in different directions from the same co-ordinating cell ; 
the calibre determining the amount of the current of “ force” 
when the “discharge” is constant, just as the calibre of a pipe 
determines the amount of the current of water from a cistern (p. 
70). The various modes of combination of muscular movements 
are systematically classified ; and an explanation of each kind of 
combination is sought in the ordering of nerve-centres. An ela- 
borate parallel is drawn between the organisation of an army and 
the organism of the nerve-centres that preside over the various 
groupings of muscular actions (pp. 133-143). Acceleration and in- 
hibition, it has already been urged, are effected by the same centres 
(p. 79). As to their nature, ‘it seems reasonable to suppose that, 
just as the physical process of the nervous discharge, when viewed 
in the aggregate as a physiological process, is the motor of mus- 
cular movement; so the nervous resistance when raised to the 
same power is the physiological factor inhibition” (p. 80). 

The definite transition from Physiology to Psychology is made 
at the beginning of Part ii., where ‘“ we leave the consideration of 
actions carried on entirely within the body and enter on the con- 
sideration of the way in which actions of the body itself are adapted 
to the circumstances existing outside of it”. ‘‘ The physiological 
and the psychological functions of the nervous system” are de- 
fined as being, the first “to adjust the internal processes of the 
organism to one another,” the second ‘to adjust the organism as 
a whole to its environment”. The processes in the organism that 
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psychology (in this we considers are not properly mind, but 
“the substratum of mind”. This psychology is Mr. Spencer’s 
“objective psychology”. It is “‘ psychology” and not physiology, 
because ‘‘the environment” is in question. It is ‘‘ objective” 
psychology, because it considers “conduct” or the ordering of 
movements, entirely apart from introspection. The main result 
of this second part is to establish ‘‘four different standards or 
scales or criteria according to which intelligence is estimated” : 
viz., (1) Novelty of Adjustment, (2) Elaborateness of Adjustment, 
(3) Precision of Adjustment (= ‘‘Skill”), (4) Conservation by 
Adjustment (= “ Common-Sense”). ‘‘ Genius,” “ folly,” “ stupi- 
dity,” ‘‘cleverness,” “shrewdness,” ‘‘unthriftiness,” are defined 
according to the ratios of the different powers of making adjust- 
ments. The explanation of the establishment of new adjustments 
of the ‘‘ Nervous Mechanism of Conduct ” is found in the ‘ strictly 
physiological law,” that ‘‘ successful acts tend to be repeated,” and 
“unsuccessful acts tend to be suppressed”. 

Without questioning the validity of Mr. Mercier’s distinction 
between physiology and psychology, we may still find reason for 
thinking that his whole treatment of “Conduct” is more than 
“objectively” psychological. Mr. Mercier’s psychology, both 
here and in the next part, is undoubtedly psychology with a 
minimum of introspection ; but the introspection is still present. 
The characters described as belonging to the various kinds of 
“adjustment” would be unintelligible without implicit reference 
to introspective distinctions. Take, for example, a sentence from 
the description of “intelligence as manifested in the novelty of 
the adjustment”. “The witty man is the man who looks at 
things in new and unusual lights, who brings together ideas that 
have never been coupled before, and, other things being equal, he 
is more witty the more incongruous the ideas he brings together, 
that is, the more widely they have hitherto been separated—the 
more unlike his adjustment to previous adjustments” (p. 163). 
What is the meaning of looking at things in ‘‘new and unusual 
lights,” of ‘‘ ideas that have never been coupled before,” of incon- 
gruity of ideas, apart from subjective reference? The mere word 
idea is enough to show that we have gone beyond purely objective 
considerations. Nor is this an accidental case. Critical examina- 
tion of the treatment of ‘‘ conduct” throughout would show that 
“adjustment” is only a single aspect of processes that could not 
be discriminated at all except by means of distinctions that are the 
result of introspection. The limitation of the objective point of view 
is made manifest also by the fact that the elaborate physiological 
classifications and theories of the previous part contribute almost 
nothing to the definition of the various kinds of intelligence. 

That an abrupt transition is necessary when we pass to sub- 
jective considerations Mr. Mercier recognises as clearly as any- 
one. He speaks, for example, of “the impassable gulf, the 
fathomless abyss, that separates the world of consciousness from 
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the world of material things” (p. 9); and nothing could be more 
absolute than his statement of the parallelism, without break on 
either side, of the series of physical and mental events. He also 
admits fully the hypothetical character of much of the accepted 
physiology of the nervous system ; and he recognises that, in any 
case, to speak of processes in the nervous system as ‘‘ the sub- 
stratum of mind,” can only be defended on grounds of scientific 
convenience, and not as a philosophical statement of the relation 
of mind and matter. The criticism to be made on his mode of 
treatment of ‘‘ conduct,’”’ therefore, is not that it involves any 
theoretical error as to the province of ‘‘ objective psychology,” but 
that, in defining the complex kinds of conduct to which he 
attempts to apply it, he is compelled to introduce subjective con- 
siderations while professedly dealing only with movements, in 
complete abstraction from “ thoughts and feelings”. 

As almost the whole of the third part has appeared in the form 
of articles in Mrnp, and as it has been already criticised from the 
psychological point of view, at length by Mr. Carveth Read, and 
incidentally by Mr. H. M. Stanley, in No. 41, it is unnecessary to 
say much of it here. One characteristic of Mr. Mercier’s mode of 
classification may, however, be noted as not peculiar to his psycho- 
logy. In all his classifications he seeks to show that the things 
classified, whether feelings or movements or groups of cells, fall 
into an “arboreal” arrangement. This arrangement, he points 
out, is the normal arrangement assumed by products of evolution. 
Hence, he seems to infer, the arboreal classification is evolution- 
ary. Yet, as both Mr. Mercier’s critics in M1np No.41 have shown, 
his psychological classification is not really evolutionary, in so 
far as he makes no direct use of genetic considerations. What he 
seems to have in view is really a Natural History classification, 
which he calls ‘ evolutionary,” because the objects of Natural 
History, and all objects that can be similarly distributed, may be 
presumed from the mere fact of this arrangement to have been 
evolved. The question then is, whether the Natural History method 
of classification can rightly be applied to Cognitions and Feelings. 
This is a question that must be decided, in the last resort, by 


introspective psychology. 


The Logic of Chance: An Essay on the Foundations and Province 
of the Theory of Probability, with especial reference to its 
Logical Bearings and its Application to Moral and Social 
Sciences and to Statistics. By Joun Venn, Sc.D., F.B.S., 
Fellow and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, &. Third Edition, re-written and 
enlarged. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. Pp. xxix., 508. 


Everyone interested in the subject of Probability must be 
familiar with Dr. Venn’s valuable essay on the Logic of Chance. 
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The third edition, which has just been published, differs chiefly 
from the second in containing a more detailed examination of 
mathematical questions, connected with the conception of Ran- 
domness, with the use of Averages, and with different Laws of 
Error. The new matter is, therefore, specially technical. In 
the notice which follows more particular mention will be made of 
what is new, but it is impossible to treat this alone without 
taking into review the essay as a whole. 

The standpoint from which the author treats the subject is 
that called the Material or Objective. According to this view, 
Probability is wholly concerned with the numerical characteristics 
of certain series which are presented to us. A succession of 
complex objects comes before our notice. Some constituents of 
these complex objects are present in every member of the series: 
others are present in some but not all. Hence it obviously 
follows that the ratio of the number of members which have 
any given constituent to the whole number of members that have 
come to our notice must finally have some definite value. This 
is a mere arithmetical necessity. There are, however, two 
peculiar characteristics which make the series a Probability- 
series. (1) In each individual member of the series the con- 
stituent under consideration is present or absent according to no 
ascertainable law. (2) The ratio of the number of already ob- 
served cases of the presence of the given constituent to the whole 
number of already observed cases tends with continually increas- 
ing steadiness towards its final value. An important distinction 
is made between those “ artificial series’”’ (such as in games of 
chance) in which the limit of the ratio is permanent, and those 
‘natural series” (such as in biological or moral statistics) in 
which the limit of the ratio is itself fluctuating or developing 
towards another limit. So far the occasional constituent is 
regarded merely qualitatively. But, of course, the important 
mathematical applications of Probability are concerned with 
quantitative constituents. In these cases we obtain, by observa- 
tion or otherwise, Laws of Error—i.e., algebraical equations con- 
necting the magnitude of the constituent with its comparative 
frequency. One of the most interesting of the subjects newly 
dealt with in this third edition is the consideration of other laws 
of error, besides the one usually discussed, which is obtained 
on the assumption that the causes of variation which are equally 
frequent are those which produce equal differences of magnitude in 
the constituent under consideration. As had been pointed out in 
the earlier editions, it would be remarkable if, in the various 
classes of probability-series, experience should present us always 
with the same law of frequency. For these series include such 
different classes as (1) games of chance, (2) exact measurements 
of different natural objects, and (3) inexact aims, measurements 
or estimates of one and the same object. In this third edition 
Laws of Frequency other than the ordinary law are noticed as 
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having been actually observed, and as being up to a certain point 
deducible a priori. Thus allusion is made to Mr. Galton’s sug- 
gestion—‘‘ Suppose we endeavour to match a tint; Fechner’s 
law . . . sensation = log. stimulus, tells us that a series of tints, 
in which the quantities of white scattered on a black ground are 
as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &., will appear to the eye to be separated by 
equal intervals of tint. Therefore, in matching a grey that con- 
tains 8 portions of white, we are just as likely to err by selecting 
one that has 16 portions as one that has 4 portions.” It is some- 
what misleading to adduce this conclusion as a deduction from 
Fechner’s law, since Fechner’s law in reality is itself a very pre- 
carious deduction from experiments which establish just this fact 
—that false estimates are equally frequent which bear an equal 
ratio to the true measure. The inference from this to Fechner’s 
law is precarious, for upon what assumption does it proceed? In 
the first place it is clear that the estimates are formed by com- 
parison of sensations. What Fechner assumes, then, is that false 
estimates of a sensation are equally likely which are equally 
different from the true measure of the sensation. Under this 
assumption it follows that stimuli 4, 8, 16 (7.e., 2°, 2°, 2*) produce 
sensations proportional to the indices 2, 3, 4 (7.e., log, 4, log, 8, 
log, 16) respectively. For since it is assumed that sensation 3 is 
equally likely to be equated to sensation 2 as to sensation 4, this 
would account for the observed fact that stimulus 8 is equally 
often matched with stimulus 4 as with stimulus 16. Whatever 
then may be the causes of the false estimates we make of our 
sensations, the assumption underlying Fechner’s logarithmic 
formula is that these causes act in accordance with the ordinary 
law of the arithmetical mean—viz., that those causes of variation 
in our estimates of sensation are equally frequent which pro- 
duce estimates equally different from the most frequent (7.e., the 
true) estimate. It is, therefore, impossible to adopt Fechner’s 
formula and at the same time to suppose that psychical pheno- 
mena are compounded according to a different law from physical.’ 

Since in cases of estimates variations are equally likely which 
bear an equal ratio to the most frequent value, therefore errors in 
excess of this most frequent value are less frequent than errors of 
equal defect from it. Hence the curve of frequency is lopsided. 
Dr. Venn suggests (p. 35) that this ‘‘ want of symmetry ought to 
be looked for in all cases in which the phenomena under measure- 
ment are of a ‘one-sided’ character, in the sense that they are 
measured on one side of a certain fixed point from which their 
possibility is supposed to start”. It certainly seems obvious 


1 The objection may be made that Fechner’s law is supported by what 
Wundt calls the Method of Mean Gradations, as indicated in the quota- 
tion from Mr. Galton. But this method applies in the main only to 
equal intervals of tint and of pitch; and an examination of consciousness 
gives no intimation that these equal intervals are equal differences 
rather than equal ratios of sensation. 
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that the ordinary exponential law, which assumes that positive 
and negative infinity are the limits of possible variation, must 
necessarily fail to express such “one-ended phenomena”. In fact, 
might we not generalise still further? For, in dealing with the 
errors of estimates in which the geometrical mean is adopted, we 
obtain our results by treating the logarithms of the estimates 
instead of the estimates themselves, and combine these logarithms 
according to the principle of the arithmetical mean. Similarly in 
any other case should we not employ such a function of the 
measures under consideration as will give + and — infinity for 
the limiting values, and then treat this function by the ordinary 
arithmetical mean? Of course this rule alone does not determine 
what the function should be. But in any case where we know 
to what function of the measure of the cause the measure of the 
effect is proportional, we have our required function at hand. 

A special chapter (v.) is devoted in this edition to a consideration 
of the conception of Randomness. It is maintained (p. 100) that 
“we always encounter, under this conception of Randomness, at 
some stage or other, the postulate of ultimate uniformity of dis- 
tribution over some assigned magnitude—either time or space, 
linear, superficial or solid’’. The arbitrariness involved in select- 
ing the stage of uniformity of distribution is well pointed out. 
Further, it is shown that the solution of any problem such as 
those in which mathematicians indulge requires us to assume that 
the area of distribution is finite. Many interesting mathematical 
problems are commented upon; but it is impossible to discuss 
them here. The most important question that is discussed in 
this chapter is the means of determining whether an arrangement 
is to be considered a “random” arrangement or not. It is pointed 
out that if the succession offered is small, the question of its 
randomness is unanswerablé. The interesting point that the 
digits in incommensurable numbers present all the characteristics 
of Randomness is brought forward, and a method is suggested of 
graphically representing this Randomness by lines drawn in 
directions corresponding to the successive digits, and the result in 
the case of 7 is givenin a diagram. Why this randomness shou'd 
arise is recognised as ‘“‘a rather puzzling question”. It is sug- 
gested that the values of incommensurables which represent 
abstract geometrical or arithmetical relations may be expected to 
present a random succession of digits, just as would the successive 
approximations to the ratio between two lines chosen at random. 
But this hardly seems to meet the difficulty, since the relation in 
question is zof a random ratio; and the student who arrives at 
such a ratio by a purely abstract piece of reasoning may feel as- 
tonishment that no law is discoverable in the final order of digits. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested that since our radix of notation 
must be arbitrarily chosen, and since a value such as z or e can 
have no preference for one integer over another, the ‘“ uniformity of 
distribution ’’ in the final issue is explicable. If, for instance, we 
chose the reciprocals of the factorials 1, 1-2, 1:2°3, &c. (instead of 
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successive negative powers of 10) by which to express fractions, the 
value of e would be expressed in the simple form—uwunity recurring. 

The conception of Randomness is allied to that of Chance as 
contrasted with Causation and Design. A chapter (x.) is devoted 
to this subject, containing much new matter, the discussion of 
which conveniently follows here. 

The associations connected with the word Chance are some- 
what different from those connected with the word Probability. 
Briefly, we are in general concerned with the evaluation of Proba- 
bility but with the elimination of Chance. The exact force of the 
word ‘casual’ must be determined in any treatment of chance. 
On p. 245 Dr. Venn thus defines it: ‘‘ We call a coincidence 
casual, I apprehend, when we mean to imply that no knowledge 
of one of the two elements, which we can suppose to be practi- 
cally attainable, would enable us to expect the other”. The 
implication here is that if we could attain such knowledge -we 
should be enabled to expect the one from the other. But this 
supposition is immediately refuted by a single experience in 
which the one element is not accompanied by the other. Of 
course it may be replied that there must have been accompanying 
conditions, the presence of which accounted for the coincidence 
in the one case and the absence of which accounted for the non- 
coincidence in the other. But this only shifts the casualty one 
step backwards; in some cases the conditions are present, in 
others they are absent. The real meaning of the term ‘casual’ 
seems to me to be this. When experience has informed us of the 
truth of a particular proposition—Some § is P—and of its sub- 
contrary—Some § is not-P—then we say in any particular case 
‘ The coincidence of S with P is casual’. But this casualty is not 
merely subjective ; it indicates an ultimately objective casualty. 
For if we attempt to explain why these S’s are P and those S's 
are not P, we can only bring forward the fact that ‘ These S’s are 
X’ (and all X’s are P) while ‘Those 8’s are not-X’ (and xv 
not-X’s are P). Hence we are forced to accept sooner or later an 
ultimate casualty in the nature of things. So far from this being, 
as Dr. Venn implies, contrary to the spirit of ‘‘ modern physical 
notions,” it is implied in every resolution of a complex sequence 
into its constituent sequences. When we explai_ the sequence of 
PQ upon AB by referring P to the antecedent A and Q to the 
antecedent B, we at the same time imply that P and B are not 
causally related, 7.¢., that they are casually related. Of course 
we may proceed to determine under what conditions P is accom- 
panied by Q (and therefore by B), but there will remain the fact 
that P is sometimes, but not always, accompanied by these condi- 
tions. Following Mill, it would seem that the only uniformity 
which Science postulates is a uniformity of sequence. Uniformi- 
ties of Simultaneity are only accepted by resolving them into 
Uniformity of Sequence plus an originally casual distribution. 

It seems that only in this way can we rest satisfied with the 
experience we have of those “series” which Dr. Venn regards as 
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forming the basis of Probability. He writes (p. 60): “Broadly speak- 
ing, it appears to me that the most suitable conditions for Proba- 
bility are these: that the important causes should be by compari- 
son fixed and permanent, and that the remaining ones should on 
the average continue to act as often in one direction as the other ’’. 
Now, can the scientific spirit be satisfied with the view that a 
cause acts sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, or 
(if this is not precisely what is meant) that a cause is sometimes 
present and sometimes absent? Why is it sometimes present 
and sometimes absent? Surely we must somehow get an expla- 
nation of this seeming casualty or lawlessness. The explanation 
seems to me to be as follows. We must remember that we are 
restricting our view to a particular class of things, or, as we may 
say (partly metaphorically), to a particular point in space. The 
agencies which are brought to bear upon this point of space must 
be really permanent existences. They do not come in and out of 
being, but they do come in and out of the given point to which 
our attention is restricted. How is it that their entrance into 
this point is irregular, lawless, casual? The answer can only be: 
Because their original disposition in space was irregular, law- 
less, casual. How is it that in many cases this ‘individual 
irregularity develops into aggregate regularity,” as Dr. Venn epi- 
grammatically expresses it? The answer is: That the agencies 
which are brought to bear are themselves permanent, and there- 
fore their number and magnitude are fixed. Finally, how is it 
that the “limit towards which the average tends” in itself 
fluctuates in all cases where Development operates? The answer 
is: In such cases there are continually new agencies being 
brought to bear upon the given point. The relation between 
the casual and the causal in Dr. Venn’s view is indicated in the 
following passages (p. 212): ‘‘ If, the circumstances under which 
men live and die remaining the same, we did not feel warranted 
in inferring that four men out of ten would live to fifty, because 
in the case of those whom we had observed this proportion had 
hitherto done so, it is clear that we should be admitting that the 
same antecedents need not be followed by the same consequents. 
This uniformity being what the Law of Causation asserts, the 
truth of the law is clearly necessary to enable us to obtain our 
generalisations. . . . Provided only that the truth of our 
generalisations is secured to us, in the way just mentioned, what 
does it matter tous whether or not the individual members are 
subject to causation?” And again (p. 239): ‘‘ Is this assumption 
of average regularity in the aggregate inconsistent with the 
admission of what may be termed causeless irregularity in the 
details?” This last passage occurs in discussing the bearing of 
Statistical Uniformity on the question of the Freedom of the 
Will. I find myself quite unable to accept this point of view. 
To discuss the matter fully we must examine a little more care- 
fully what is meant by ‘‘average regularity in the aggregate ”’. 
To put it in the most general way, let us suppose that of the 9's, 
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which have come before our notice, some, but not all, are P’s. 
It is obvious that there must be some numerically definite frac- 
tion of the whole number of presented S’s, which are P’s. This 
ratio may vary from 0 up to 1. Suppose, then, that its value is p. 
So far there is nothing specifically to be noticed about our experi- 
ence, since it is simply such as may be a priori anticipated. But 
now introduce the specific character which Dr. Venn expounds so 
clearly. Looking back upon the S’s and observing how they 
were successively presented to our notice, we find that, as our 
experience has extended, the ratio of the already observed P’s to 
the whole of the already observed S’s has in the main been ad- 
vancing steadily nearer and nearer towards the finally observed 
ratio p. Now of course this might have been otherwise. It 
might have been that all the P’s were presented to us first, and 
then all the not-P’s. There is no merely formal or a priori 
reason why the final ratio should have been gradually approxi- 
mated to. For instance, of words in a language there must be a 
finally definite portion which are nouns, and another finally 
definite portion which begin with a given letter. If we come 
across these words in a dictionary, the series of nouns which are 
presented to us will have the serial character of approximation to 
the final limit, but the words beginning with a given letter will 
all occur together. Ina grammar the results will be reversed. 
But what is the particular inference to be drawn from this 
‘‘ gradual approximation towards a limiting value in the succession 
of objects presented to our notice”? In the first place it is 
implied, of course, that we cannot trace any order in the series 
presented. The phases of the moon go through continually 
repeated periods; but this is not the case with our supposed 
series. Hence the nature of our experience prevents our looking 
to the earlier members of the series in order to discover the con- 
ditions of the characteristics of the later members. Our conclu- 
sion, therefore, is that the conditions of the characteristics of the 
series are outside the series. In other words, the members of the 
series are taken successively out of different chains of causation. 
The conclusion follows, then, that the several chains of causation 
permanently co-exist with one another, and that the different 
chains were originally (and therefore remain permanently) con- 
nected in a perfectly arbitrary, lawless or casual way. Now let 
us apply this to the statistics of human conduct. We observe 
that 250 people in London annually commit suicide. I admit 
that this taken by itself would not create a doubt of the 
Freedom of the Will, supposing a belief in it existed. But it is 
the use which persons would make of the discovery that would 
involve a disbelief in Freedom, i.e., Indeterminism. For should 
we not infer that the general circumstances of those who lived in 
London during the observed period were roughly constant, and 
that as long as they remained the same the ratio of suicides would 
continue? And how would this reasoning be possible unless we 
assumed that these circumstances were operative in determining 
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conduct? Dr. Venn admits that the extension of the observed 
aggregate regularity requires the postulate of causation. But I 
cannot see how causes can produce collective effects, unless each 
produces its own individual effect. 

In the same chapter x., a discussion is raised as to the attempt 
to decide whether so called Chance or Design has produced a 
given observed phenomenon. If we confine ourselves to Human 
Design the question is at least intelligible: but, as the author 
indicates, if Divine purpose is brought into the balance, we get 
“beyond the limits of what is intelligible”. He applies the dis- 
cussion (p. 251) to the question raised by Prof. Piazzi Smyth, who, 
having taken measurements of the great pyramid of Ghizeh, 
observed that the proportions and lengths presented several 
natural standards. In particular, the ratio of the sides to the 
height was found to be that of the circumference to the diameter 
of a circle. The meaning of the question whether this was due 
to Chance or Design is here clear enough. We assume that the 
ratio was decided by purposive human action. In considering the 
result observed to be due to Chance, we mean that the aim was 
the ordinary architectural aim of producing a convenient or 
beautiful structure. In considering the result as due to Design, 
we mean that the aim was to xepresent a particular geometrical 
ratio. So understood, the problem is easily solved theoretically. 
Amongst all the possible ratios, producible with architectural 
objects, we can assign the probability of the ratio falling between 
any assignable limits. On the other side, we have to multiply 
the probability that some geometrical ratio should have been 
aimed at by the probability that the particular ratio 7 should 
have been chosen out of all such ratios as could have been 
probably ascertainable. Of course the ‘‘conventional estimate,” 
as Dr. Venn calls it, of zis here taken into account. The next 
question discussed is as to the balance of chance against causal 
elements in such investigations as those of the Society for 
Psychical Research into thought-transference. It becomes 
necessary to make perfectly clear what here is meant by the 
alternative called chance-agency. ‘‘Out of 1833 guesses as to 
the suit of cards, 510 were found correct, the chance-number 
being 458. The odds against this under mere chance-agency 
are calculable as about 332 to 1.” Now ‘chance’ here means 
, that the causes which determined what suit the agent should fix 
on were quite independent of the causes which determined what 
suit the percipient should fix upon. The two series or chains of 
causation were existing side by side without any interaction with 
one another. This seems to me to be real objective casualty. If 
the suits fixed upon are identical in any case, we say that the 
coincidence is wholly casual. But even if thought-transference is 
a vera causa, the coincidences would be casual: we could not 
predict with certainty that the suits fixed upon would coincide in 
any particular case. The question resolves itself, therefore, into 
this: Where two persons sit together (or are related to one 
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another in some manner favourable to the transference of thought) 
will there, in the long run, be a greater number of coincidences 
than under circumstances in which thought-transference is 
excluded? Here thought-transference is contemplated as an 
agent only occasionally efficient, being merely a tendency which 
‘chance’ causes may counteract. The solution of the problem 
seems to me to imply throughout the objectification of Chance: 
that is, real causal independence between different agents. 

The last two chapters are devoted to the nature, use and 
general theory of Averages. These are in the main new: the 
results being worked out with greater mathematical detail than 
in the former editions. The exact mathematical definition of an 
Average is not given, though its insertion would seem desirable 
in any general discussion. I presume that an average of a num- 
ber of quantities is simply any symmetrical function of them 
which, if they were all equal, would be equal to each. The 
author gives the reason why sometimes an arithmetical and some- 
times a geometrical average is clearly appropriate. Taking the 
most general conception of an average as above defined, we should 
take that average which would give us “the same final result 
whether we took account of the actual divergences or suppose 
all the quantities equated to their average’. Whatever be the 
mode of compounding measures in nature, that must determine 
the mode of calculating the appropriate average. Dr. Venn’s 
examples are, (1) ‘‘ the average price of sheep is 50 shillings,” ‘if 
it would come to the same thing if they were sold at different 
prices, or are all sold at this average price”. Here it is clear 
that, from the point of view of the seller, the price of one sheep 
is added to the price of another, the result being a sum of money 
in his pocket. But (2) suppose a population increases throughout 
100 years from 10 million to 20 million, we may say that the 
average population during the period is 15 million, but since no 
conceivably useful result would follow from our adding the 
population of one year to that of another, no use could be made 
of such an average. If, instead, we observe that the ratio of 
increase during the 100 years is 2: 1, we should appropriately 
regard '\/2 as the average yearly increase, because if this is sub- 
stituted every year for the actual increment, the final result is the 
same. Two other middle values are then expounded, viz., the 
‘maximum ordinate’ or ‘ dichteste Werth’ and the ‘median’. These 
are found, we may say, numerically, but not quantitatively. 
They are not averages in the sense of mathematical functions of 
quantities. They are determined simply by arranging in order 
of magnitude and then counting. The maximum ordinate method 
is simply the substitution of the most frequent, and therefore 
really the most probable, of the values in question. The 
‘median’ is shortly defined as the ‘middle value’ when all are 
arranged in order of magnitude. It is pointed out that the 
(arithmetical) mean, the ‘dichteste Werth’ and the median coincide 
in the ordinary Law of Error; 7.e., when we take the variable 
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magnitudes themselves. But when we take the so-called errors of 
these magnitudes, the ‘most frequent error’ is zero, and the 
‘ median error’ and ‘ (arithmetical) mean error’ do not coincide, if 
(as of course is always done) we neglect the signs of these errors; 
and the square root of the arithmetical mean of the squares of the 
errors (or error of mean square) of course gives a third mean. If 
any other than the ordinary Law of Error is assumed, it is shown 
clearly by an example that these several means may give different 
results. The author has taken 4857 barometric observations, in 
which the results are—mean = 29-98, median = 30°01, and most 
frequent height = 30:05. 

The use of taking an average, and the general ground for adopt- 
ing the arithmetical mean, are shown (1) in the case of several 
measurements of one and the same natural object. Here it is 
shown that ‘error’ is used in its real appropriate sense. Once 
grant ‘‘ the equal prevalence of equal and opposite errors ” and we 
see the use and justification of the arithmetical mean, But (2) in 
the case of measurements of variable natural objects we are told 
“the constancy of the average zs its truth”. But the use of 
finding the average in such cases is surely to assign as nearly as 
possible the magnitude of the effect due to some cause which we 
know to be constant throughout all the observed cases. So that 
here, too, it would appear to be true that the only use of the 
average is to ascertain the measure of some objectively constant 
effect. This leads to the distinction which is often made between 
‘average’ and ‘mean ’—a distinction which Dr. Venn repudiates. 
However, might we not distinguish between those cases in which 
we are really aiming at measuring the effect due to the presence 
of some one constant cause from those cases in which we can 
simply say that a certain magnitude of effect is the most frequent ? 
As Dr. Venn remarks (p. 455), the most frequently produced 
magnitude of effect may not at all coincide with the value found 
by taking the arithmetical mean of the effects. 

An extremely important discussion is here (p. 457) raised as to 
“ what is necessary and what is matter of experience” ‘in this 
continually intensifying uniformity ” which is observed in the long 
run. It is pointed out that, e.g., though the averages of 10 digits 
mustin accordance with arithmetical laws differ less (or strictly can- 
not differ more) than the single digits, yet we must certainly wait 
for experience (p. 458) to inform us of the regularity with which 
the different averages of 10 digits will occur. Further suggestive 
comments are made on the ‘average’ which we cannot here 
discuss: and the chapter closes with two useful hints to the 
elementary mathematician in dealing practically with the ex- 
ponential Law of Error. 

The last chapter contains a large number of useful remarks on 
the “ logical principles underlying the methods and processes” of 
taking averages. First (p. 468) the confusion is cleared up 
between the Law of Error, which is “ of the nature of a physical 
fact,” and the Method of Least Squares, which is “a rule for 
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our guidance,” ‘‘ when any number of errors are presented to 
us’’. Since the use of this method is in solving an ‘Inverse 
Problem,’ it is first necessary to investigate the ‘ Direct Problem’ 
founded on the Law of Error. By the ‘direct problem’ is meant 
the effect of taking averages when the central value and law of 
dispersion have been ascertained with supposed certainty. But 
the order of treatment is rather confusing, because the preliminary 
question of how these are ascertained with certainty is first 
entered into at length. (1) To ascertain the central value: this 
is known independently of specific experience in the case of artificial 
combinations and in the case of aiming at a specified mark ; it 
is known with practical certainty in other cases by means of 
extended statistics. (2) To ascertain the law of dispersion, ‘.c., 
the relative frequency of each variation from the central value : 
this is known a priori in the case of artificial combinations ; in 
other cases it is calculated (on the assumption of the exponential 
Law of Error) by means of the observed errors. Mr. Galton’s 
method, which is of a graphical nature, is also given (p. 473). 
This preliminary discussion leads to the principal question, 
“What is the exact nature and advantage gained by taking 
averages ?’’ By taking a finite number (10) of causes of devia- 
tion, Dr. Venn shows, with the important aid of figures, that 
‘the result of taking the average of two or more measurements 
is to make large errors comparatively scarce”. This is then 
extended to the exponential form, in which the magnitudes vary 
continuously. The comparative advantage of one method of 
averaging our observations over any other will thus depend on 
the “degree of rapidity with which the resulting measures tend 
to cluster about the centre”. 

In the ‘inverse problem,’ the central value and degree of disper- 
sion have to be found from a few observations only ; and since these 
cannot be assigned with certainty, we require, thirdly, some 
estimate of their probable truth. The central value can only be 
assigned by taking the arithmetical mean, and the degree of 
dispersion only by treating the few errors from this assumed 
mean in the same way as we should treat many errors from the 
true mean. Finally, the ‘probable error,’ that is, the ‘limit 
which it is as likely as not that the discrepancy between the 
inferred mean and the true mean should exceed,” is found as a 
known multiple of the other means of the errors. 

Lastly, the above reasonings are applied to other curves of 
frequency ; and it is shown that in general if the curves are sym- 
metrical, and if either the limits of possible variation are finite, 
or the falling off of frequency from the mean is very rapid in the 
case of infinite limits, then the results of taking averages must 
lead to an improvement on the single results. Particular cases 
of a more or less exceptional character and of great interest are 
then discussed, and with these the work ends. 

Before closing this review a word or two may be offered on the 
general standpoint from which Probability is regarded by Dr. 
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Venn. To regard Probability as concerned with the ‘measure 
of belief’ is repudiated as being psychological. This is certainly 
true. But it does not seem to me that the author fairly deals 
with a third alternative view which is different from his own, but 
which is certainly not psychological. The view to which I allude 
is best briefly expressed by Jevons—“ The theory of probability 
deals with quantity of knowledge,” or again “with knowledge 
mixed with ignorance”. Surely this view cannot be rejected on 
the ground that it is psychological. Dr. Venn’s objections to this 
mode of treating probability are partly due to opposition to the 
attempt “to evoke knowledge out of ignorance ”—7.e., for example, 
our ignorance as to whether head or tail will fall uppermost can 
be no reason for anticipating that these will occur equally often. 
His clear exposure of this a priori method of arguing seems to me 
the most valuable part of his work on the subject. But if we 
stick fast to the view that probability is simply a measure of the 
data upon which an individual has to proceed in any given case, 
we shall not be in danger of making our ignorance a ground for 
prediction. It seems to me that all writers understand by pro- 
bability a measure having reference to a single case. The type of 
proposition considered is—‘ The probability that this S is P is 
p’. Now the general position maintained in the Logie of 
Chance is that such a proposition is meaningless. The allied 
proposition to which a meaning is assigned is ‘The fraction p 
of the whole class S is in the long run found to be P’. But this 
class-fractional proposition cannot be substituted for the above 
probability-proposition. For, as the author himself urges, the 
‘this’ of the probability-proposition belongs to many other classes 
besides S; and it is wholly arbitrary to select one class rather than 
another. But surely everyone means by probability a measure 
which is relative (not, indeed, to an individual but) to a particu- 
lar condition of knowledge on the subject. Statistical know- 
ledge, if the individual possesses it, is very desirable ; but even if he 
possesses such knowledge, he would not apply it without further 
consideration. For every floating scrap of information which he 
may possess ought to influence his estimate. Logic, then, should 
indicate how explicit data of knowledge go to form the proper 
measure of probability relative to such knowledge. It is impos- 
sible really to eliminate this characteristic of relativity. If I 
know that a particular infant has died or will die in its first year, 
the probability of its death to me is certainly not that derived 
from statistics of infant mortality. If I know that it is 7//, the 
same remark applies. In such a case I should be glad of statistics 
which were adapted to infants suffering from the particular illness 
observed, but in the absence of such information, surely there is 
some estimate of probability which Logic may justify as reason- 
ably following from the combined pieces of knowledge I possess 
on the subject. Such estimates Dr. Venn calls “ precipitate ” ; 
but I do not see how any estimate of probability can be other 
than ‘ precipitate,” since omniscience would assign to every con- 
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jecture the value 0 or 1. Again, it is objected that probability 
cannot help to determine conduct in any particular case, because 
conduct must depend on the estimates we form of the desirability 
of certain objects. But this surely involves a confusion between 
‘the measure of probability’ and the ‘ measure of expectation’ (as 
it is technically called). I conclude, then, that the class-frac- 
tional proposition and the probability-proposition cannot be re- 
garded as identical: for (1) we cannot in general pass from the 
probability to the class-fraction, since this would involve the 
evolution of knowledge out of ignorance; and (2) we cannot in 
general pass from the class-fraction to the probability, since 
this would involve the neglect of any specific information we 


might possess about the particular case. 
W. E. Jounson. 


Vorfragen der Ethik. Von Dr. Curistopx Siawart. Freiburgi. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1886. Pp. 48. 

In this essay (the publication of which, in tribute to the veteran 
Zeller, has been already chronicled in Mrnp xii. 477), Prof. Sigwart 
offers certain general reflections on the ethical problem and the 
conditions of its solution. The essay is marked by the author’s 
well-known subtlety and acuteness, and deals suggestively— 
though in the form of aphorism rather than of argument—with 
some of the chief obscurities and difficulties connected with the 
basis of morals. 

The author begins by contending for the importance of the 
question of the highest good, reserving for subsequent discussion 
the true place of moral laws as means to the attainment of 
this good. The question ‘What ought I to do?’ arises from the 
different lines of activity that are open to us, and the conflict of 
impulses that prompt to action. In this way it is indicated how 
the discussion of the ethical question must be based on the psy- 
chological analysis of activity. The proximate determination of 
the highest good is sought in the common characteristics which 
belong to all voluntary action. In this connexion stress is laid 
upon the following points. In the first place, the end of action is 
always some actual future condition of real beings to be brought 
about wholly or in part by the action. No ethical system can 
afford to disregard consequences in this sense; action always 
aims at a result—a proposition enforced with reason against the 
formal generality of Kant’s notion of the good will. Throughout 
the whole essay, indeed, point is given to the author’s contentions 
by a polemic against Kant’s view of moral law. In the second 
place, the character of any and every end is further determined 
by the nature of volition. No end can affect the will unless it 
have an emotional character. The realisation of the end must 
promise some kind of satisfaction—the hope of its attainment 
giving pleasure, the fear of the opposite giving pain. In dis- 
cussing this proposition, the author does not fail to shed light on. 
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the difficult question of the relation of feeling to action. The 
juggle between one’s own pleasure and that of others, which has 
in its day served the purpose of utilitarian moralists, is of course 
exposed. If it is the feeling of pleasure (or pain) that moves the 
will, then it is one’s own pleasure (or pain) that does so. “There 
is no such thing as a perfectly unselfish volition. The truth has 
been properly emphasised that what is no one’s gain, and excites 
a feeling of pleasure in no conscious being, cannot be a rational 
end of conduct; but when to this it is added that a man should 
not seek his own satisfaction, but the happiness of others, an 
equally impossible demand is made. By his nature a man wills 
only what brings satisfaction to his own personal feeling; in 
every volition he wills in a certain sense himself, his own 
happiness.’ In this sense, not Eudemonism merely, but Egoism, 
characterises our volition. From this it would seem to follow— 
a result familiar to us from Prof. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics—that 
Ethical Hedonism can only be maintained in an universalistic 
sense through the denial of Psychological Hedonism. Much of 
what follows in Prof. Sigwart’s essay would seem to be devoted to 
warding off this conclusion. Self-realisation (so his contention 
may be expressed) is always the end; but the full realisation of 
the individual implies the self-realisation of the other members of 
the community. Pleasure is sought in every act of volition ; but 
it is only through a narrow interpretation of what is meant by 
pleasure that passive fruition comes to be looked upon as the end 
of all activity. Pleasure is not the mere wages of work; “ the 
pleasure-element, through which the thought of an end stirs to 
action, may lie in the very consciousness of volition and activity ”. 
“ Self-love ’—but in a wider meaning of the term than that which 
Kant would allow—is something that cannot be uprooted from 
our consciousness. “Is not the realisation of a moral ideal in my 
person only the highest and most perfect efficiency of self-love ?” 

These considerations, as expressed by Prof. Sigwart, are of 
the highest value. There can be no doubt that a misleading 
issue has been sometimes raised in psychology and in ethics by 
the abrupt antagonism in which pleasure is set to activity and 
the pursuit of ideal ends, and also in the opposition of self-love 
and benevolence. Pleasure is the accompaniment of activity, not 
merely its reward. Yet the real question lies behind as to 
whether it is merely on account of the greater quantity of ac- 
companying or resultant pleasure that one end is chosen in 
preference to another. It would seem that in the most energetic 
activity, whether personal or ‘ altruistic,’ the element of pleasure 
is often one of the least prominent elements in the conception of 
the end being realised. The object aimed at is identified with 
self; so that self-realisation may be called the end. Pleasure 
or satisfaction comes with its attainment, and often with its 
pursuit, so that, from the point of view of feeling, it may be said 
to be self-satisfaction (that is, pleasure) that is gained and that 
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is sought. But is it sought simply gud pleasure or satisfaction, 
so that, quantity of pleasure being known, the quality of the end 
may be disregarded? The author does not affirm this conclu- 
sion, being mainly concerned to oppose the Kantian position 
that moral law takes the form of a necessity of pure reason 
opposed in nature to every kind of personal feeling. Yet it 
appears to me that one of the reasons why the rise and growing 
power of moral ideals is declared to be not only one of the most 
important but also “one of the most puzzling phenomena of 
history,” is the stress laid, in the psychological part of the essay, 
on the element of pleasure as the sole stimulus to action, apart 
from the character of the activity or end to which it belongs. 

When the author passes to the further determination of the 
ethical end, there is much everywhere that is admirable in his 
statement, if something also that might admit of further discus- 
sion. The highest end for a man must be a permanent condition 
of his nature, and yet such a condition as will recognise the 
change and progress involved in human life, and the dependence 
of the individual on nature and his fellow-men. The kinship of 
man with nature, and his relation to his fellows, forbid the sup- 
position of individual self-sufficiency. Every firmly-conceived 
end that proceeds from the universal nature of man must be con- 
ceived and willed as universal. The end must, therefore, be a 
common end, which all alike seek, and in which all alike have part: 
‘the notion of a highest good is widened to that of a collective 
condition of a society of men”. The contention here against the 
separation of private and public morals, of individual and social 
ethics, is clearly emphasised and of much value. Starting from 
the individual point of view, there is no little interest in tracing, 
as the author does, the way in which the perfection of individual 
ends requires the adoption of the social standpoint. It is here, 
too, that the transition is made—somewhat too smoothly, as it 
seems to me—from the ‘is’ to the ‘ought to be’ in conduct. 
From the social nature of the highest good it follows further that 
all individuals must have the same moral end, and that it can 
only be reached through the harmonious activity of all. To the 
attainment of this end moral laws are only means ; morality (as 
is well shown) does not admit of ultimate and satisfactory state- 
ment in the form of laws. 

The further account of the character and content of the moral 
end is given in a few suggestive pages. The notion of the highest 
good is said to stand in need of ‘a community of men of pure 
moral disposition,” and to be perfectly realisable only on this 
condition ; on the other hand, a moral disposition is defined as 
‘the constant direction of the will to the highest good”. To 
have worked out the mutual relation and the application of these 
positions, as well as of other suggestions in the essay, would have 
led the author beyond the limits he has set himself. But the 
hope may be expressed that this is not his last contribution to 
the elucidation of ethical questions. W. BR. Sontey. 
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VII.—NEW BOOKS. 
[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


A Study of Religion: its Sources and Contents. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
D.D., LL.D., Late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
2 Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888. Pp. xx., 417; vi., 410. 
The critics have not exhausted the interest of Dr. Martineau’s Types of 
Ethical Theory before he has been able to complete the task to which, 
with all the weight of years upon him, he stood committed in that work. 
An article in the present No. of Minp shows what suggestiveness con- 
tinues to be found in his ethical exposition: if for no other reason, 
‘Critical Notice’ of his Study of Religion may therefore be deferred 
(till next No.). The new work is strictly complementary to the 
earlier treatise. So long as it was not there, the author could him- 
self but speak of the ethical scheme of the Types as left ‘hanging in 
the air”. However, as in the historical part of the ethical treatise he 
was notably apt to fall back upon considerations of general philosophy, so 
now in the Study of Religion we find him not only concerned to supply 
the basis wanted for his theory of morals but also ready to expatiate 
over the whole philosophical field; though never, it may be, without 
the practical reference that is, indeed, of the very essence of philosophy. 
Thus the doctrine of “‘ Theism,” which for him alone gives meaning to 
moral action—set out positively in bk. ii., controversially in bk. iii., and 
followed by a final book on “ The Life to come ’—itself follows, after a 
short ‘ Introduction,’ upon a consideration of “‘ The Limits of Human 
Intelligence ” in bk. i. The main topics of this fundamental book—(pp. 
35-136)—-Form and Conditions of Knowledge, Appreciation of Kant’s 
Doctrine, Absolute and Empirical Idealism, Relativity of Knowledge— 
indicate clearly enough its character ; but general philosophical disquisi- 
tion does not end here. Book ii., filling half the work with its positive 
doctrine of “‘ Theism,” includes the discussion of Cause and, within this, 
the author’s theory of Perception ; nor elsewhere in this book, as again 
in bk. iii. where the question of Free-will is very comprehensively treated 
(vol. ii., pp. 195-324), is there any lack of the matter that others bring 
forward in treatises of philosophy or psychology. Let these words of 
external description for the present suflice to give a notion of the re- 
markable enterprise now so happily achieved. 


The Politics of Aristotle. With an Introduction, two Prefatory Essays 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory by W. L. Newman, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College and formerly Reader in Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford. 2 Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1887. Pp. xx., 577; Ixvii., 418. 

In this goodly instalment of a long-expected work, vol. ii. gives— 
besides two prefatory essays on the formal aspects of the treatise and 
appendices (one of them, pp. 385-400, comparing the doctrine of the 
Ethics and of the Politics)—the text of the first two books, with 
elaborate apparatus (pp. 57-384) of notes critical and explanatory ; and 
will be followed, in due time, by one or more other volumes, dealing 
with the remaining books in a similar way. In vol. i. of ‘‘ Introduction,” 
the author has sought to throw light on the political teaching of Aris- 
totle by viewing it “in connexion not only with the central principles 
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of his philosophical system but also with the results of earlier specula- 
tion,” especially Plato's ; while, at the same time, the manifold relations 
of the treatise to Greek literature generally have been kept steadily in 
sight. There is less of systematic attempt at illustration from later 
political thought, but what there is in this kind is of a striking character. 
The exposition includes a very thorough analysis of the (four) books that 
more especially embody Aristotle’s doctrine; the subsidiary ones being 
more lightly passed over, while reserved for treatment by way of com- 
mentary on the text. Everywhere the work gives the impression of a 
scholarship at once broad and exact, and not less of that maturity of 
thought which is even more necessary in one that would lay hand to 
any purpose on the Politics. 


Faith and Conduct. An Essay on Verifiable Religion. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1887. Pp. xiv., 387. 


The main object of this book is ‘to deduce from an analysis of the 
facts of consciousness, and from the nature of conduct, proof of the truth 
and the necessity of religion”. The author, while not limiting his own 
beliefs to that which can be established philosophically, professes to deal 
at present only with “verifiable religion,” and with verifiable religion 
only in so far as it is personal, and not in its social and historical mani- 
festations. The first twelve chapters (pp. 1-192) form the philosophical 
groundwork; the remaining seventeen (pp. 193-387) are concerned with 
the determination of those beliefs of personal religion which, in the 
author’s view, can be established without any appeal to authority. The 
belief that he regards as the basis of everything else is “‘ belief in the 
objectivity of the inner voice ” that makes itself heard in the commands 
of conscience. First he gives some reasons for holding that neither 
physical nor historical evolution can be completely explained without 
supposing it to be guided, at critical points, by an external power. This 
argument, however, he regards as only an outwork. What he is chiefly 
concerned to prove is that man’s surroundings are not only physical and 
social but also “ spiritual ”. Tn the spiritual universe the facts are 
ideas and possibilities,” and to these man has to adapt himself, in his 
conduct, as to something outside and above him. “If... men cannot 
discover what is right, nor accomplish it without aid from above, religion 
stands justified” (p. 61). Now “the voice which speaks in conscience 
bears in itself the claim to come from without in just the same way in 
which the perceptions of sense do. Naturally and instinctively we thus 
regard it; and if we come to doubt of its external origin, it is only in 
virtue of the same intellectual processes which have led men to doubt of 
the externality of the things of sense” (p. 174). The ground on which 
belief in the externality of the things of sense can be defended against 
scepticism is that it is necessary for action. Still more necessary is the 
belief in the reality of other persons, which is just as incapable of proof 
on intellectual grounds as the belief in the real existence of material 
objects. The law of causation, again, is incapable of any proof except 
that which is derived from the necessity of belief in it in order that we 
may act consistently. But since conscience, like sense - perception, 
“suggests as its origin and source something outside and beyond our- 
selves,” exactly the same argument on practical grounds that justifies 
the belief in the law of causation, in the existence of other minds and in 
the reality of material objects, justifies belief in the objectivity of the 
source of conscience. The philosophical doctrine finally arrived at is 
‘that religious idealism according to which the material world is a 
manifestation of God, and its objectivity resides, not in its materiality, 
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but in its relation to his fixed and eternal being. . . . In this view our 
conviction of the real existence of other conscious beings, and of the 
externality of the source of the voice that speaks in conscience, will 
repose on our certainty that God would not deceive us, that all his 
revelations are revelations of truth and not of falsehood ” (p. 180). 


The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By Dante GREENLEAF 
Tuompson, Author of ‘A Systen of Psychology,’ ‘ The Problem of Evil,’ 
&c. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. Pp. viii., 176. 


Mr. Thompson’s present work is a study of the “science, not of 
religions as they exist or have existed, but of religion as a general fact of 
conscious experience”. His aim is rather to determine what beliefs can 
rationally be held about the supernatural, than to describe the process 
by which the supernatural comes to be believed in; though, in accord- 
ance with his traditional view of philosophic method, he makes an 
investigation of this preliminary to his determination of the limits of 
rational belief, and, more generally, bases his religious philosophy on his 
previous work in psychology and ethics (see Minp x. 115 and xii. 465). 
Religion is defined (p. 4) as “the aggregate of those sentiments in the 
human mind arising in connexion with the relations assumed to subsist 
between the order of nature (inclusive of the observer) and a postulated 
supernatural”. The notion of the supernatural is found to be the 
inevitable background of all positive knowledge. ‘The distinguishing 
characteristic of the notion is the negation of the natural. It is the 
non-A of which nature is the A.” We can only think of it by ascribing 
to it the attributes of nature; but ‘“‘ whatever attributes are assigned to 
supernatural existence, those upon which the reflective mind rests with 
the least uncertainty and the most confidence are the most general and 
the farthest from particular sensational experience”. The impulse to 
imaginative constructions of a supernatural world is the desire to remove 
the limitations to knowledge and activity. The test of the truth of 
these, as of all constructions, is verification; ‘‘ and this verification is in 
the last resort the presentative experience of the individual’. We can 
have no experience of a supernatural world during life. The condition 
of any such experience being possible is, then, the continuity of con- 
sciousness after death. Is there any ground for asserting this? ‘On 
every side, from beginning to end,” the author concludes, “this subject 
is beset with difficulties; but altogether I am inclined to the opinion 
that the ground for the assertion of post-mortem personal self-con- 
sciousness in identity with ante-mortem self-consciousness is firmer 
than for the contrary belief” (p. 70). (And, on the same ground, we 
may have to “return to the pre-existence doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers”.) An examination of the rational conditions of the con- 
struction of a supernatural world reveals “the necessity of testing all 
ideals and hypotheses respecting the supernatural by the canons of 
utility”. ‘It thus becomes our duty to examine the bearing of the 
different leading constructions of the supernatural upon human life and 
conduct” (p. 82). This is the point reached at the end of the general 
investigation of parts i. and ii. (‘‘ Religion and Religious Sentiments,” 
‘Religious Sentiments in relation to Knowledge”). In parts iii. and iv. 
(“Religious Sentiments in relation to Feeling and Conduct,” “The 
Scientific Education of Religious Sentiments”) the effects of actual and 
possible types of belief about the supernatural world are considered, 
with the result that there is a conceivable type of belief that is highly 
favourable to morality. The whole interest of the investigation is found 
to centre in the question of personal immortality, a belief in which, 
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though not necessary for the existence of altruism, tends powerfully to 
promote it, in so far as it opens up the possibility of a more complete 
realisation of the moral ideal. When we speculate about a future world, 
we are obliged to affirm the continuance of some kind of human society, 
and this may be conceived either as monarchical, oligarchical or demo- 
cratic. In the first two cases we have monotheism or polytheism; in 
the third case there is no assertion of a personal Deity. In no case has 
the search for the grounds of existence found its term; for ‘every con- 
ception we can have of a supernatural world is a symbolical or hypo- 
thetical image of another natural world with a supernatural unknown 
behind” (p. 78). The tendency of a belief in Deity is (or will become in 
the future) more moralising in proportion as the idea of “cause” or of 
“ sovereignty” recedes and God is thought of as “‘the guarantor of the 
realisation of ideals”. ‘Christianity and Buddhism, the two religions 
whose founders were most thoroughly altruistic in their teachings, 
furnish no exception, but only confirmation of the truth that the notion 
of authority and sovereignty in religion is damaging both to individual 
and social development, and should never be regarded under the best 
circumstances as of more than temporary and provisional value, to be 
dispensed with as quickly as possible” (pp. 119-20). A very good sum- 
mary of the author’s most general conclusions as to rational religion is 
given in chap. 38 (pp. 146-7). The final chapter on “ Religious Educa- 
tion” (pp. 157-176) deals with the question of the teaching of religion in 
American schools and universities, and is of no little practical interest. 


Biographies of Words and The Home of the Aryas. By F. Max MULLER. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. Pp. xxvii., 278. 


So much space was given in the last No. to a consideration of 
Prof. Max Miiller’s philosophising in The Science of Thought, that it may 
suffice here to chronicle the appearance of the present volume, which 
seeks to illustrate, in a popular fashion, his views of the deeper import 
of linguistic study. It reproduces some magazine-articles on the for- 
tunes of particular words (as the word ‘fortune’ itself, ‘ person,’ the 
words for weighing, buying, selling, &c.), written with all his wonted 
interest of style; and adds to these a new discussion of the question of 
the original Aryan home so much debated in recent years, with an 
ordered scheme of the word-“ statistics’’ that give a clue to “ the earliest 
Aryan civilisation”. On both questions, he finds himself able to stand, 
in the main, by his earlier conclusions. As to the philosophical import 
claimed for word-history, he lets drop at the beginning a remark that 
gives a fair suggestion not more of its range than of its limits. He there 
speaks (p. i.) of words as ‘‘ the materials of thought only”. That seems 
pretty clearly to imply that there is a fact of “ thought” that needs in- 
dependent consideration; and for such consideration the name ‘ philoso- 
phical’ may well be retained, even though it is true, as he goes on to urge, 
that the words which we know and use as “ materials” of thought are 
no rough blocks, but themselves instinct with thought that has gone to 
their fashioning. 


The Story of Creation: A Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp 
Cxiopp, Author of ‘ The Childhood of the World, &ec. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1888. Pp. xv., 242. 


The purpose of this volume is to give a popular account of the theory 
of Evolution. It is in two parts—“ descriptive” and ‘“ explanatory,” 
and in the latter a chapter on ‘Social Evolution” deals with Mind, 
Society, Language, Art and Science, Morals and Theology. The prin- 
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cipal points here are, that man owes the possibility of high mental develop- 
ment in great part to the prolongation of infancy (pp. 210, 214); that 
“the moral sense or conscience is the outcome of social relations, them- 
selves the outcome of the need of living” (p. 218); that the ‘“ heightened 
tone” which is a “note of our time” is “in the main due to the progress 
of science, using the term as including not merely knowledge of the 
operations of nature, but knowledge of human life as affected by 
divers causes, and of the community of blood in all mankind” (p. 221); 
and, lastly, that ‘“‘the evolution of belief in spiritual beings is a 
thing apart from the evolution of morals” (p. 225), so that ‘in the 
end, when it is seen that theories about gods and all other spiritual 
beings have nothing whatever to do with man’s duty to his fellows, theo- 
logy and morals will again become distinct” (p. 228). “We began,” 
the author sums up, “with the primitive nebula, we end with the 
highest forms of consciousness; the story of creation is shown to be the 
unbroken record of the evolution of gas into genius” (p. 228). That is 
one way of putting the matter. 


The Morality of Nations: A Study in the Evolution of Ethics. By Hucu 
Taytor. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1888. Pp. 316. 


The special object of the present work is to study morality as a science. 
‘‘ The science of morality,” or the study of the actual conduct of men, 
the author premises in his first chapter, is to be carefully distinguished 
from ‘the art of morality,” or the determination of what ought to be. 
This distinction coincides with the distinction between “the evolutional” 
and “the educational standpoint in morals”. Morality, as a science, 
is concerned with the social conditions to which the evolution of morality 
is due, while morality as an art consists essentially in educational pre- 
cepts, laid down as ideal rules to which actual conduct ought to conform. 
The fundamental law of social, as of biological, evolution is found to be 
“ the law of antagonism ” (c. ii.). This is still manifested in international 
morality, as seen in practice; for what rules here is “the primary 
instinct of antagonism,” which moralists condemn when it is manifested 
by individuals (ce. iii.-iv.). Yet it is precisely the struggles between 
nations that give occasion for those actions of individuals that moralists 
regard as the noblest. And both fact and theory lead to the conclusion 
that, ‘given a tendency to individual antagonism, the antagonism of 
opposing combinations ensures the mutual harmony of the parts”. On 
tracing the series of causes further back, it is seen that within the nation 
itself, morality—or at least the morality of highly civilised nations —can 
only have been developed out of primitive antagonism between indi- 
viduals, and only as the result of political control, that is, of the coercive 
action of a central power (cc. v.-x.). ‘We are thus forced to sub- 
stantially the same conclusion as that reached, by a different method, 
long ago by Hobbes” (p. 139). ‘If Hobbes had trusted more to his 
educated ideas of right and wrong and less to his observation, he might 
have been misled. But, forming a general conclusion from the average 
action of mankind rather than from self-interrogation, he did not shrink 
from the conclusion that the average virtue of mankind is the result of a 
state-adjustment of pains and penalties, and that if that state-adjustment 
be disturbed, anarchy is the result, and justice has no place” (p. 148). 
‘Communities which show traces of another relation between morality 
and law, such as those village communities where law appears to be 
merely fossilised custom, in so far as they have been subjected to this 
form of law alone, have lacked the conditions which develop a high 
form of morality and civilisation, since no such morality and civilisation 
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has resulted. Whatever causes may be assigned for the failure, the fact 
of that failure is sufficient to justify the evolutionist in his disregard for 
these communities, since he is not concerned with the possible human 
relations which might have given rise to a morality, but with the actual 
human relations which have given rise to the most advanced forms of 
morality ” (p. 201). ‘ The antagonism of combinations is the indispens- 
able condition of vitality. To keep this antagonism within bounds, there 
is need of a political control, and it is in the growing need for this 
political control that the early communities of the West differed from 
those of the East” (p. 205). In the later chapters (cc. xi.-xiv., “ First 
Moral Combination: The Family”; ‘“ Forms of Moral Composition ” ; 
‘** Economic Morality ” ; ‘ Political Morality ”) the effects of the struggle 
among social groups within particular societies are considered. The 
general conclusion is that, while morality is not developed in the first 
instance apart from the struggle among conflicting social groups as well 
as individuals, the new formation of groups within an advanced society 
is always accompanied by a reversion towards the primitive relation of 
antagonism, that is, towards the present character of international as 
distinguished from individual morality. This is illustrated in ce. xiii. 
and xiv. from commercial competition and the relations between political 
parties. The concluding chapter (c. xv.) is to the effect that, though the 
process may be long, yet ‘if individuals have so far modified their 
fatally antagonistic propensities as to be in harmony and co-operation 
with one another, there is equally good reason for believing that the 
evolution of international morality will take the same course ” (p. 314). 
As regards improvement within each particular society, the author’s con- 
clusion is, “ that if advance is to take place, it must be general, and that 
beyond a certain point moral progress without social readjustment is 
impossible ” (p. 259). It is a noteworthy “study”. 


Ethical Forecasts: Essays by W1tu1aM F. Revert. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1887. Pp. 176. 


These ‘‘ Essays” are four in number :—(1) A Criterion of the Truth of 
Religion, (2) The Prospective Readjustment of Religion, (8) The Appli- 
cation of the Law of Causation to Moral Conduct, (4) The Safeguards of 
Morality. The criterion of the truth of religion, as of truth in general, 
is found to be “the correspondence of thoughts with things”; and to 
the author, on applying this criterion, “the agnostic position appears 
to be the only one that is, theoretically, thoroughly legitimate and un- 
assailable ” (p. 73). In the third essay he concludes that if conduct is 
determined entirely by “‘ mechanical or physical causation” there can 
be no true moral responsibility, but that in reality the causation of moral 
conduct is higher in the scale of evolution than purely physical causa- 
tion, and is not completely expressible in terms of physics but requires 
the introduction of terms of consciousness and human character. This 
being so, there is responsibility, moral and not merely legal, for as much 
of conduct as depends on ‘‘the moral self-determination of man”. The 
conclusion of the last essay is that ‘‘ the laws of the universe, including 
the laws of human evolution, are on the whole, and in the long run, on 
the side of human righteousness ” (p. 163). 


Memory: What it is and how to Improve it. By Davin Kay, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Education and Educators, &e. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1888. Pp. xiv., 336. 

** Memory, in our view,” the author says, “ is not simply an intellectual 
faculty having its seat in the brain, but is, in a great measure, a sense- 
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faculty, including in its seat the senses, the voluntary muscles, and other 
parts of the body’’; so that ‘“‘whatever parts are concerned in the pro- 
duction of sensation, or in effecting a movement, the same parts are 
necessary to a full and complete recollection of it”. There are “three 
kinds or degrees of memory,-—the local, the rational and the representa- 
tive or imaginative’. Of these the third, which is the highest, does not 
depend, like the first two, on associations, but simply on the original 
impression being “ clear, distinct and vivid,” and hence “ readily repro- 
duced with much of its original character and force”. Since there is a 
separate memory for each sense, the method of training this last kind of 
memory must be to exercise the memories of the different senses 
separately, keeping them carefully apart. In education, therefore, 
‘‘ when we wish to exercise the visual memory we must be careful not 
to call forth the auditory or muscular memories, nor with the motor 
memory should the forms or even the sounds be awakened... . In 
order to train the auditory memory, the pupil should have the matter 
read or repeated to him till he has taken it in by the ear; in order to 
learn by sight he must take in the words by the eye, and form visual 
images of them, and to learn by means of the vocal organs he must have 
recourse to reading or repeating aloud”’ (p. 305). The chapters of the 
book—which are copiously illustrated by quotations from psychological 
and other writers in footnotes—are: (1) Memory: What it is; (2) 
Matter and Mind; (3) The Body; (4) The Senses; (5) Mental Images ; 
(6) Mind, Conscious and Unconscious; (7) Attention; (8) Association of 
Ideas; (9) Memory: How to Improve it. 


Practical Education. Treating of the Development of Memory, the In- 
creasing Quickness of Perception, and ‘Training the Constructive 
Faculty. By Cuartes G. Lezanp, Late Director of the Public 
Industrial Art School of Philadelphia, and Author of ‘ The Minor Arts,’ 
&e. London: Whittaker & Co., 1888. Pp. xiii., 280. 


The author is well known as the advocate of a system of “ practical 
education” or manual training, which, by his personal efforts, he has 
been able to get carried into effect on a considerable scale in America, 
and which is now, as may be seen from the Appendix to the present 
volume, attracting attention in Germany. Of this system the principle 
is that for all kinds of hand-work the best preparation is training in 
“the minor decorative arts,” and that the common basis of all these is 
“design”. The first part of the volume (pp. 1-119) is a description of 
the author’s method, together with a statement of its theory. His 
method differs from that of the educational theorists who have advo- 
cated the teaching of particular trades to children (as he points out) by 
its recognition of the psychological principle that the generalised precede 
the specialised activities. As results, he expects, in the first place, to 
confer on the children themselves, not only a certain artistic culture, 
but, with increased aptitude for special activities, the capacity to take 
pleasure afterwards in any kind of practical work, provided it is under- 
stood in relation to its end, and not merely viewed as a mechanical 
operation ; and in the second place, as this general artistic preparation 
for special technical instruction becomes common, a gradual infusion of 
the artistic spirit into the more mechanical kinds of industry. The 
remaining four parts of the book (pp. 120-241, ‘‘On Developing Memory,” 
“On Creating Quickness of Perception,” ‘“‘ Eye-Memory,” ‘On Taking 
an Interest’’) treat of general education, and are a plea for increased 
training of memory and of sense-perception for their own sakes, as 
“faculties,” and independently of any particular knowledge to be 
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acquired. ‘The golden rule of learning,” in the author’s view, is “ One 
thing at a time, and that thing perfectly” (p. 188) ; and the means of keep- 
ing the pupil’s attention on the one thing is to awaken interest in the 
cultivation of the “ faculty” as distinguished from the learning of par- 
ticular “ facts”. 


Spinoza. By Joun Carp, LL.D., Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
(“Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics,” No. 12.) Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1888. Pp. 815. 

Though this latest volume of the ‘ Philosophical Classics”’ series runs 

a good way beyond the length of its companions, it differs from all of 

these in limiting itself to an ‘“‘ examination ” of its subject’s philosophical 

system. It is true, as the author remarks, that another biographical 
account was not needed after the recent works of Mr. Pollock and Dr. 

Martineau ; yet the relation of the volume to the others of the series in 

which it forms part—the series having a special aim of its own—was also 

to be considered. Such as it is, the book seeks to deal with Spinoza’s 
philosophy from an independent point of view, with result that shall 
have ‘ Critical Notice’ later on. 


A Critique of Kant. By Kuno Fiscusr, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Heidelberg. Translated from the German by W. 8. 
Hovex. Authorised English Edition. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co., 1888. Pp. xi., 188. 

The translator is somewhat at fault when he says that Fischer’s 
History has been “until a recent date [see Mrnp xii. 610] wholly inac- 
cessible to English readers,” since Mr. Mahaffy, as far back as 1866, 
extracted from it the original exposition of the K.d.7. V. Upon that, 
however, the historian made a considerable advance in his second 
edition, not only of the Kant-volumes (iii., iv. of the whole work), but 
also of the Fichte-volume (v.), with which was incorporated in 1884, 
as ‘Introduction to the History of the Post-Kantian Philosophy,” a 
matured estimate of the philosopher’s whole achievement that had 
already been published separately in 1883. It is this piece that is now 
translated; and, as a comprehensive as well as penetrative—while yet 
always lucid and intelligible—judgment upon Kant’s thought in its inner 
development, it should prove of excellent service to English students. 
As regards the rendering, there can be no doubt of the translator’s com- 
petence, shown as it is in his careful consideration of equivalents for the 
terms of art (whether or not he may have in all cases adopted the most 
unexceptionable ones). It appears also in the high level of faithful re- 
production that in general he attains. Yet, while he has “aimed to be 
exact,’ it cannot be said that he has always succeeded. Thus, in the 
paragraph begun on p. 21, neither the first nor the second sentence is 
quite satisfactory, as anyone may see who will compare with the original 
the words rendered (in the one case) “nor is it pure subject,” and (in the 
other) “since these belong to the constitution of the human body”. 
Again, on p. 22, we read what there is no need to go to the original to 
reject: ‘Sense is one faculty, understanding another ; this (!) is recep- 
tive of material, that (!) form-giving and productive, &c.” To be sure, 
the more advanced student would not here be led astray by so obvious a 
transposition of pronouns, but a beginner might be sadly confused. It 
is Dr. Hough, we observe, that has undertaken to inaugurate the pro- 
jected “ Library of Philosophy,” mentioned at the end of the present No., 
with a translation of Erdmann’s Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phil. Nothing 
could be more welcome ; but may one hope that the translator will be 
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very careful with a work whose condensed expression it should tax any- 
body’s powers to convey ? 


A Student's Manual of Psychology. Adapted from the Katechismus der 
Psychologie of Kircuner by E. D. Droveut. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., 1888. Pp. viii., 344. : 

Attention was drawn in Minp ix. 818 to the merits of Kirchner’s 
Catechism of Psychology. They are such as to make the present transla- 
tion of it a really useful addition to the English “ student’s” psycho- 
logical library. He will here get very good general indications of the 
history of the science, and be put in easy possession of the main results 
of German inquiry in this century. The translation cannot be called 
other than satisfactory. There is a little looseness at the beginning that 
might easily have been avoided: as where, on p. 1, “sich stets wieder- 
herstellende Einheit’’ is rendered by “unbroken unity”; or where the 
author’s declaration that the existence of the soul will have to be proved, 
followed by an enumeration of the words in different languages for ‘ soul,’ 
gets curiously changed into ‘‘ We may notice the names for mind as some 
evidence that mind exists”. As the translation proceeds, blemishes like 
these appear not to recur or to recur but rarely. The translator may have 
judged, on the whole, rightly in omitting references to German books 
that could seldom be turned to. It is not so clear that he has done well 
to override the author’s distinction of types and give to all parts of the 
exposition an equal prominence. 


The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa: Their Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, dc. By A. B. Exuis, Major, 1st 
West India Regiment. London: Chapman & Hall, 1887. Pp. vii., 
8438. 

This volume deserves the particular attention of all students of savage 
religion and savage psychology in general. Its title, at least when 
quoted without the full length of tail, might easily cause its importance to 
be overlooked. More significant and effective was the name of the 
author’s earlier book, The Land of Fetish; though it is now one of his 
objects to correct, after more careful inquiry, something in his previous 
representation of negro religion. During a long service on the Gold 
Coast, he has not been deterred by the enervating influences of the most 
oppressive of human climes from making a remarkably close investiga- 
tion of the ways of savage thought, so easily misinterpreted when super- 
ficially observed. Whether, with all his care, he has even yet succeeded 
in reaching a true and final interpretation of some of the facts he notes 
may be doubted; but what cannot be questioned is the freshness and 
genuineness of the contribution he here makes to the literature of 
anthropology. Especially noteworthy are his remarks on “ Fetishism” 
inc. 12. Though the more careful among modern writers have ceased 
to use the word in De Brosses’s indiscriminate sense, there is still so 
much confusion in its current employment that Major Ellis does good 
service in now (if not formerly) deliberately laying it aside in his general 
description of West African religion, and bringing it forward only when 
the question is whether the savage negro is in the way of worshipping 
material “odds and ends” (as Mr. Lang has happily called them, see 
Minn iv. 458), like sticks or stones, credited with some kind of spiritual 
attributes of their own. That there is little or no trace of such worship 
among the tribes of the Gold Coast, is the conclusion to which the 
author has been brought by his more protracted inquiry. The “ tutelary 
deities” in such accidental material shape, which some “ individuals ” 
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procure with formalities carried out by themselves, or which “ particular 
sections” or “companies” in a tribe obtain through the intermediation 
of priests, acquire in all cases, he believes, their divine character by com- 
munication from spirits attached to quite a different order of material 
phenomena. The true gods of the negro, all more or less maleficent in 
character, are found by Major Ellis to be mainly nature-powers—con- 
nected with river, lagoon, ocean-surf, forest, mountain, or the like. It 
is such powers, imagined in some kind of exaggerated human form, that, 
on the one hand, are liable, in certain very exceptional cases, to be elevated 
to a higher level of deity, with an ascription of relatively universal influ- 
ence; and that, on the other hand, lend themselves, in the great majority 
of instances, to a diffusion of their spiritual activity into conveniently 
transportable objects, with or without the help of priestcraft. While 
not denying the evidences of ancestor-worship, especially in the more 
settled society of Ashanti, and while expressly connecting the develop- 
ment of family-divisions with a worship of animals, it is this concep- 
tion of nature-worship that the author is chiefly concerned to bring 
into view as the result of his search. Very curious is his account of 
how, beside (if not above) the small class of “general deities ’’ elevated 
out of the multitude of nature-powers classed as ‘local deities,” one 
deity not maleficent—and therefore only recognised rather than wor- 
shipped—has found a place, under the name of Nyankupon; this is a 
savage rendering of the Christian God, adopted within the last four 
centuries from the overmastering European settlers on the coast, in 
tribute to their masterfulness, and not any relic, as some have supposed, 
of a purer primitive faith. Other notable features of the book are the 
chapters on “‘ The Priesthood” and on “ Psycholatry and Human Sacri- 
fices”’. The author finds much evidence of artful conspiracy to deceive 
among the priesthood of both sexes. His account of the animistic con- 
ceptions of the negro—developed, as he recognises, not least in explana- 
tion of the phenomena of dreams—is less clear and consistent than could 
be wished, but includes some apparently new facts that should hence- 
forth be reckoned with in any theory of primitive psychology. 


Social History of the Races of Mankind. Second Division: ‘ Oceano- 
Melanesians’. By A. FeatHerman. London: Triibner & Co., 
1888. Pp. xxxii., 418. 


After an interval of one year (see Minp xii. 295) the author completes 
with this volume that second of the six (irregularly published) divisions 
of his whole work which is occupied with his race of ‘ Melanesians,’ 
scattered over the islands and islets of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
The two ‘ Melanesian’ volumes, about equal in external size to the 
two single volumes previously given to ‘ Aramaeans’ and ‘ Nigritians,’ 
do not really much surpass one of these in amount of letter-press ; 
a different thickness of paper being judiciously chosen to give to 
the volumes a uniform appearance. The author may now be con- 
gratulated upon thus having a full half of his laborious course behind 
him. ‘There is nothing left to be said on his astonishing industry 
or on the straightforward directness with which he succeeds in pre- 
senting the results of his vast reading. One may doubt whether the 
affirmative confidence of his general statements regarding the ‘ Races’ 
—as to their independence of each other or as to the relationship of 
the divisions made within each—is always sufficiently grounded; but 
no unprejudiced person will be other than grateful to him for having 
conceived so great an enterprise and for carrying it through with so 
much devotion. The burden of his present Preface is an argument 
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against ‘‘ the Darwinian hypothesis of transformism,” that can here only 
be mentioned. 


The Analytic Theory of Logic. By Witt1amM Renton. Edinburgh: James 
Thin ; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1887. 


This is a pamphlet of 16 pages on Symbolic Logic, in which is effected 
the demolition of Aristotle and the Schoolmen. ‘ He (Aristotle) has no 
idea, &c.; and is absolutely in error in supposing, &. . . . The Aris- 
totelian theory of figure and mood has no meaning whatever.” The reader 
is asked to compare “the symmetry of the results” of the author’s 
analysis with the “ brutal methods of the schoolmen”. Though, as to 
Boole, it is allowed that ‘it would be impossible to surpass the ingenuity 
of some of Boole’s transformations,’ yet the author would tacitly re- 
pudiate the ‘indeterminate’ result of the logical converse of multipli- 
cation which Boole so much emphasises. This repudiation is, in fact, 
the key to the whole theory presented to us. Let us see how it works. 
On p. 3, “ There is no such thing as an animal that is a rigid body” is 
written symbolically “ ra=0, whence r=o0/a, or ‘a rigid body is not an 
animal’ . . . The symbol o/a is thus the mathematical expression 
for the term not-a”’. So if v means vegetable, v=o/a. Hence r=v¥, or 
‘a rigid body is a vegetable’. (The author would have us observe ‘ the 
elegant results of his analysis”.) In a similar way, he proceeds to 
“ prove” the Laws of Thought ; and, after several substitutions, he reaches 
that of Identity: the logician of ordinary training would have supposed 
that this law was assumed in the possibility of making any substitution 
whatever. Thence follows ‘“‘the remarkable theorem that the laws of 
Thought are fundamentally identical”. However remarkable this theorem 
may be considered, the author hardly does himself justice, as his power- 
ful analysis would clearly lead to numberless other even more remarkable 
theorems. Some examples, expressed or suggested, will suffice to show 
how the fabric of Aristotle totters under the blows dealt by this master- 
hand. Thus we have hitherto been taught that A E are impossible pre- 
misses in the first figure. But not at all. On p. 11, ‘No Spartans are 
Athenians; all Athenians are Greeks’ yields the conclusion, ‘The Spartans 
are not the Greeks in question’. Poor Aristotle would have supposed 
that the conclusion was a mere repetition of the first (minor) premiss 
and that there was no elimination in the case at all. Similarly, p. 11, 
take I A in the first figure. ‘All Spartans are Greeks; some not these 
Greeks are animals’ yields the conclusion, ‘ Spartans are not animals’. 
It is true the author writes ‘‘ Athenians” in the place of ‘animals,’ 
thereby modestly concealing the really novel and remarkable character 
of the conclusions derivable by his method. Again (p. 12, § 32), as a 
pair of negative premisses: ‘ All Egyptians are non-Greeks; no non- 
Greeks are Athenians; .*. no Egyptians are Athenians’. Aristotle would 
have stupidly called this first premiss affirmative, for (p. 7) ‘his error 
was to conceive the negative as attached to the copula’’. Lastly (§§ 26 
and 84), asa case of inference from two particular premisses: ‘A quarter 
of all men are fighting animals; and a third of all fighting animals are 
cocks and bulls’; .*. multiplying our premisses, ‘ One-twelfth of man- 
kind are cocks and bulls’. The weakness of Aristotle would have led 
him to suppose that this unexpected conclusion really depended on the 
tacit wniversal proposition, ‘ All fighting animals are men,’ the truth 
of which he might have hesitated to accept. There are other methods 
and results in which the Aristotelian student would feel more at home ; 
but in the main we are sure the recognition of Mr. Renton’s system will 
(when it comes) mark a new era in the history of logical doctrine. 
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The Ethic of Freethought. A Selection of Essays and Lectures. By Karn 
Pearson, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. Pp. 446. 

Prof. Pearson’s Selection of Essays and Lectures derives its title from 
the author’s “ standpoint that the mission of Freethought is no longer to 
batter down old faiths,” but to attempt the construction of a new basis 
ofrational conduct. The volume is divided into three sections :—‘ Free- 
thought ” (pp. 13-134), “‘ History” (pp. 187-314), and ‘“ Sociology ”’ (pp. 
817-446), each consisting of five papers. Sections i. and iii. consist 
almost wholly of lectures, while Section ii. consists wholly of reprinted 
essays. The titles of the papers of Section i. are—‘‘ The Ethic of Free- 
thought,” ‘The Prostitution of Science,” ‘Matter and Soul,” ‘“ The 
Ethic of Renunciation,” ‘‘ The Enthusiasm of the Market-place and of 
the Study”. Of the next Section, the first two essays—‘‘ Maimonides 
and Spinoza,” ‘‘ Meister Eckehart the Mystic ’’—were originally pub- 
lished in Minp (viii. 338 and xi. 20). These two papers have been 
selected as “ fairly closely related to points treated in the first section ” ; 
the last three—*‘ Humanism in Germany,” “ The Influence of Martin 
Luther on the Social and Intellectual Welfare of Germany,’ ‘“ The 
Kingdom of God in Miinster”’—as dealing with ‘a period in which the 
forces tending. to revolutionise society were in many respects akin to 
those we find in action at the present day”. The five papers of Section 
iii. are entitled—“‘ The Moral Basis of Socialism,” “ Socialism in Theory 
and Practice,” ‘‘ The Woman’s Question,” ‘Sketch of the Relations of 
Sex in Germany,” ‘“ Socialism and Sex”. The sections and papers, 
although, as the author points out, not so widely diverse as a glance at 
their titles might lead the reader to suspect, are yet too heterogeneous 
to admit of any brief summary of their contents—which, besides, do not 
always come within the province of Minp. The author’s chief philo- 
sophical conclusions are these :—(1) ‘“‘ The laws of the physical wniverse 
follow the logical processes of the human mind... . Externally, matter 
appears as the basis of a world, every process of which is in logical 
sequence ; internally, mind pictures a similar world following exactly 
the same sequence. . . . This identity of the physical and rational pro- 
cesses is the greatest truth mankind has learnt from experience. So 
great is our confidence in this truth, that we reject any statement of a 
physical fact which opposes our clear reasoning. . . . Any physical fact 
which is opposed to a physical law is opposed to a mental law ; we can- 
not think it,—it is impossible” (pp. 74-5). (2) “The only practical 
method of making society, as a whole, approach the freethinker’s ideal 
of morality, is to educate it, to teach it to use its reason in guiding the 
race-instinets or social impulses. . . . Society depends for its stability 
on the morality of the individual. The morality of the individual is 
co-ordinate with his education. Itis therefore a primary function of 
society to educate its members” (p. 126). 


The Theory of Law and Civil Society. By Auaustus Putszxy (Dr. Juris), 
Professor of Law at the Royal Hungarian University of Budapest, 
Corresponding Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Member of the Hungarian Parliament. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1888. Pp. 443. 

Originally published last year in Hungarian, this book is now repro- 
duced by the author in English. ‘The choice of English as the vehicle 
of my ideas is,” he writes, ‘but the due acknowledgment of a moral 
debt of gratitude. The impulse to the investigations I have tried to 
pursue, the methods applied, the conceptions of science and its functions 
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from which I have started, and the ideals I have striven to attain, are 
derived chiefly from the study of modern English theoretical writers 
upon law, and of an English school of philosophy. Herbert Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy suggested most, though not all of the general 
views set forth in these pages, and, on the other hand, Sir Henry S. 
Maine’s publications—which have given rise and date to a transformation 
of the historical and scientific study of law, not less important, nor less 
healthy in its tendency than that initiated by Savigny—have indicated 
the direction in which results were to be sought. To these two great 
masters of contemporaneous thought I am indebted for the matter of 
this book, more than I am able to indicate in detail.’”’ This acknowledg- 
ment is further emphasised by the dedication of the book to Sir Henry 
Maine. The principal divisions of the contents are as follows :—Book 1. 
“Introductory Doctrines ” (pp. 25-98) ; Bk. ii. ‘‘ Fundamental Notions”’: 
Part i. “ Society” (pp. 99-215); Part ii. ‘The State” (pp. 216-311); Part 
iii. “Law and Right” (pp. 312-443). The place of ‘philosophy of law 
and civil society” among the social sciences is thus indicated :—‘ The 
will and consciousness of individuals combining in human communities 
so as to become public will and public consciousness, and the laws 
relating to the same, are the objects of sociology or social science, which 
may be further distinguished into ethics, political economy, the philo- 
sophy of law and civil society, and politics” (p. 41). Between the series 
of the social and of the physical sciences comes psychology. ‘Social 
consciousness and activity can be always reduced ultimately to the con- 
sciousness and activity of individuals, and their explanation is furnished 
by the mental constitution and the situation of the individuals. The 
social sciences—in so far as they are of a deductive character—are there- 
fore founded directly on psychology” (p. 65). 


The Reign of Causality: A Vindication of the Scientific Principle of Telic 
Causal Efficiency. By Rosert Warts, D.D., Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology in the General Assembly’s College, Belfast. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1888. Pp. x., 414. 

This volume consists of a series of chapters, mostly polemical and 
apologetic, on Prof. Tyndall’s Belfast Address, Prof. Huxley’s ‘ Auto- 
matism,’’ Mr. Spencer’s Biology, The Unseen Universe, the inferiority of 
“the Huxleyan Kosmogony”’ to the Mosaic, Prof. Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,—which, it is concluded (p. 357), “ cannot 
be accepted either by scientists or theologians,”—Mill’s Utilitarianism, 
&e. The author’s position, laid down in the first chapter as “An 
Irenicum; or, a Plea for Peace and Co-operation between Science 
and Theology,” is that theology and science are at one in not being 
content with merely formulating the laws of phenomena. Equally, they 
require not only the rejection of Hume’s doctrine of causation but the 
assertion of final as well as of efficient causes. And science, like theo- 
logy, can only find rest in “an adequate Causality”. ‘Constituted as 
man is, he cannot rest in any theory of this wondrous universe, which 
does not place an omnipotent moral intelligence first in the absolute 
order of existence, as the efficient cause of all forces, whether chemical, 
mechanical, vital or mental” (p. 148). 


The Heroic Enthusiasts (Gli Eroict Furori). An Ethical Poem by Giorpano 
Bruno. Part the First. Translated by L. Wittiams. With an 
Introduction compiled chiefly from David Levi’s Giordano Bruno o 
la Religione del Pensiero. London: George Redway, 1887. Pp. 170. 

This is a most unfortunate attempt at translation of the first five 
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dialogues of the Eroici Furort of Giordano Bruno, preceded by an intro- 

ductory sketch of the philosopher’s life, which seems to be for the most 

part translated from the source mentioned on the title-page. To say 
tha the translation of Bruno is full of blunders gives a very imperfect 
idea of its inaccuracy, which is not merely casual but affects the whole 

structure. This, for example, is the version that is given of a 

passage of fundamental importance in the second dialogue. ‘‘ C1capa. 

So that we can never hold the proposition of being contented or 

discontented, without holding the proposition of our own foolishness, 

which we thereby confess; therefore, no one who reasons, and con- 
sequently no one who participates, can be wise; in short, all men 
are fools. Tansiuxo. I do not intend to infer that; for I will hold 
of highest wisdom him who could really say at one time the opposite 
of what he says at another—never was I less gay than now; or, 
never was I less sad than at present” (pp. 57-8). The doctrine 
that Bruno is here expounding is that virtue or wisdom consists in a 
state of indifference as regards the two contrary extremes of joy and 
sorrow. The expression translated to “hold the proposition of being 
contented or discontented ”’ (tener proposito d’esser contenti o mal con- 
tenti), means simply to talk of being “contented or discontented”. ‘No 
one who reasons, and consequently no one who participates,” ought to 
be “no one who speaks of it (that is, of being sad or joyful), and conse- 
quently no one who participates in it (that is, in the extreme of sorrow 
or joy)”. ‘He who could really say at one time the opposite of what 
he says at another,” ought to be “ he who could truly say sometime the 
opposite of what that other person said” (who had once declared that he 
was never so happy as at the present moment). ‘ Foolish” and “ foolish- 
ness” ought rather to be “mad” and “madness”. A passage below, 
which is of equally fundamental importance for the understanding of the 
whole book, is perverted into the following extraordinary sentence :— 

‘“‘ This, then, to return to the point, is how this enthusiastic hero, who 

explains himself in the present part, is different from the other baser 

ones—not as virtue from vice, but as a vice which exists in a subject 
more divine or divinely, from a vice which exists in a subject more 
savage or savagely; so that the difference is according to the different 

subjects and modes, and not according to the form of vice” (p. 59). 

Bruno’s point here is that “ the heroic enthuisasm which is explained in 

the present part” (questo eroico furore che si chiarisce nella presente 

parte), is formally a “ vice,” a kind of “madness” (pazzia), since the 
heroic enthusiast, the seeker of absolute knowledge, fluctuates between 
the extremes of joy and sorrow, and does not remain poised at the centre of 
indifference like the wise or virtuous man; but that this “ vice” differs 
from others in that its ‘‘ subjects and modes ”’ (that is, the persons who 
display it, and its modes of appearing) are nobler or more divine than 
the subjects and modes of “ vulgar’’ or “ bestial”’ joys and sorrows, 
though it is not different as regards the mere formal character of being 

a vice (secondo la forma dell’ esser vizio). When passages expressing 

the central ideas of the book are “ translated” in the way that has been 

seen, it is not worth while to give specimens of mistranslations of single 
phrases, though there are many quite equal to the rendering of “ eroico 
furore ” by ‘ enthusiastic hero ”’. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History. An Exposition by GEORGE 
S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
(Griggs’s Philosophical Classics,” No. 6.) Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co., 1887. Pp. xiii., 306. 

The editor of this workmanlike (American) series of volumes “ devoted 
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to a critical exposition of the masterpieces of German thought,” makes 
here his own second contribution to it. From Kant’s chief work, with 
which the series was inaugurated (see Minp vii. 604), he passes now to 
give account of Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts (pp. 1-110), and Philosophie 
der Geschichte (pp. 111-336). Where there was so much to report (a good 
deal of it, incidentally, in actual translation of Hegel’s own words), it has 
not been found possible to include much comment or criticism. The work 
appears to be done in a spirited as well as accurate fashion. Coming 
from so trained a hand, it is not the less to be welcomed because already 
there happens to be a full English translation of the Phil. d. Gesch. 
Opportunity may, it is hoped, be found later on for some estimate of 
the contents of the volume. 


The Elements of Psychology: A Text-Book. By Davin J. Hiut, LL.D., 
President of Bucknell University, &c. With illustrative Figures. 
New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co., 1888. Pp. xxvi., 419. 


This text-book ‘has grown up in the author’s class-room during a 
period of nearly ten years, and has been gradually adapted to the 
practical needs of those who could devote to the study only a single 
term of three months”’. In this character it suggests comparison with 
Prof. Dewey’s Psychology (see Minp xii. 439), addressed about a year ago 
to the same class of students. That book was marked by a freshness 
and originality of treatment that excited doubts only as to its appro- 
priateness for the purpose of elementary instruction. The present 
author, who has written other text-books for students, shows himself in 
divers ways (including the use of a great variety of types) a good deal 
more alive to the object immediately in view; and if he also, in that view, 
departs less from the beaten track of exposition, he is not without his 
justification. His plan seems to be that of trying to work the latest 
results of scientific inquiry into a scheme of ‘ faculty’-psychology framed 
on the general lines of Hamilton’s. It is not an easy task, and the 
‘fit’? cannot be called very exact. Perhaps it would have fared better 
with the digestion of the ‘ three-months”’-student if there had been 
rather less effort to give hima taste of everything and of everybody. Yet 
it is impossible not to be struck by the author’s comprehensiveness of 
statement on all topics, and by his carefully considered way of inweaving 
so many and manifold references with his text; the result being an 
exceptionally full book for its size. In the actual exposition, it is to be 
remarked that, after short Introduction (pp. 1-10) of a very general 
character, Intellect, begun immediately, is not allowed much more than 
the space given to Sensibility (taken in its old wider meaning) and Will. 
These three names mark, in the author’s view, “ elemental powers of the 
sow,” in correspondence with Knowledge, Feeling and Volition as the 
distinguishable ‘elemental phenomena” combined in actual experience. 
Under Will (pt. iii.), he is from the start anxious to contend for a region 
of fact to be studied only by ‘‘ examination of consciousness,” without 
yielding to the ‘“‘ temptation ” of working into it ‘from the side of bodily 
manifestations,” and the more because such method of approach must 
always, he thinks, prove vain. It seems a somewhat awkward pro- 
ceeding, thereupon, to follow, in pt. iii., with a first long chapter of 
“Involuntary Action,” including not only “motor mechanism” and 
“instinctive action,” but also “acquired action” or “ habit,’ some of 
which presupposes “will”. Clearly from the author’s point of view, or 
from any other, the bodily side of the case is not to be excluded. He is 
more consistent with himself in putting off to quite the end the question 
of “ development of will” ; but when he gives “ attention, assent, choice, 
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execution” as its four stages in order, it is plain that he takes “ develop. 
ment” in an unusual and peculiar sense. As to general position, while 
he professes (p. 2) to keep Psychology clear of Metaphysics, he might 
have more exactly defined the psychological bearing of those “ primary 
affirmations ” (of existence, co-existence, persistence) ascribed to the soul 
at p. 7, or of the sections on “ being,” &c., in the chapter of “ Constitu- 
tive Knowledge”. Avery commendable feature of the text-book is the 
collection of figures at the end (pp. 377-403). Where reference to the 
nervous system, sense-organs, &c., is unavoidable, it should surely be 
rendered at least as definite as illustrations can make it ; and there is no 
way of presenting them so unexceptionable as this upon which the 
author has fallen—massing them together, with appropriate verbal de- 
scription, in an appendix. 


Geulincx. “tude sur sa Vie, sa Philosophie et ses Ouvrages, par Vicror 
VanDER HarcGuEN, Docteur en Philosophie et Lettres, Docteur en 
Droit. Gand: Ad. Hoste, 1886. Pp. 231. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years there has been an extraordinary 
revival of interest, especially among German writers, in the Flemish 
thinker whose name, before all others, is associated with the doctrine of 
Occasionalism developed within the Cartesian school. English readers 
have remained too long ignorant of the contributions (from the hands of 
Profs. E. Pfleiderer, Zeller and others) that have thus been made to a truer 
understanding of one of the most interesting episodes in the history of 
philosophy,—an episode that should have, indeed, a special interest for 
English readers, because of a certain marked affinity between at least 
part of the Occasionalistic doctrine and that Phenomenalistic theory of 
science which has got its most earnest expression from English thinkers 
of this century or before. The present monograph, to the production of 
which the recent German discussions have supplied the impulse, affords 
the best possible occasion for taking up the subject in these pages; and 
we hope to do so in an early No. The work of a fellow-countryman of 
Geulinex, it is of quite singular merit as a piece of research. Every- 
thing, apparently, that can now be learned concerning the ill-starred 
philosopher’s life is here brought to light; and the bibliographical 
matter, especially hard of collection in Geulincx’ case, is set out in a 
chapter that should henceforth be a model to all that have a like task in 
hand. The chapter follows, in a concluding section of ‘ Geulingiana”’ 
(pp. 160-224), upon others that deal not less satisfactorily with what 
may be called the external relations of the philosopher’s work; nor does 
the central division of the book (pp. 48-159), occupied with an exposition 
of the philosophy itself, come in any way short,—as will be seen when 
we return to it. 


La Civilisation et la Croyance. Par Cuartes Srecrttan, Professeur 
Académie de Lausanne, Correspondant de l'Institut de France et 
de l'Institut genévois. Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. Pp. 474. 


In this work the author believes that he has been able to express all 
the “personal convictions on the generality of things” that he would 
wish to see shared. His object is, without erecting them into a system, 
to justify them philosophically, and at the same time to apply them to 
the social and religious questions of the day. He begins with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ The Situation,” political and economical (Part i., pp. 15-148). 
The conclusion is that the essential question, for those who wish to 
prevent the collapse of civilisation, threatened by the tendency of modern 
democracy to socialism, is the moral question. What is necessary in 
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order that the light actually attainable with regard to political and 
economical questions should have its due effect is that the moral ideal 
of humanity should be realised in a greater number of individuals—not 
necessarily in all or even in a majority. This leads to the philosophical 
question, for the obstacle to the realisation of the moral ideal is, in 
the author’s view, the prevalence of a false philosophy. In Part ii. 
(‘The Problems of Philosophy,” pp. 151-330) he sets forth the philoso- 
phical doctrines which, he holds, can alone give a secure basis for a 
morality that affirms the absolute obligation of duty. A brief account of 
the chief positions of M. Secrétan’s philosophy will be found in a notice 
of his former work, Le Principe de la Morale, in Minp x. 618. Its central 
position is the doctrine of a ‘‘moral solidarity” of the human race 
depending on the real unity of substance of the species. The doctrines 
against which his attack is directed are, accordingly, “ individualism, 
atomism, nominalism’’. These he connects with the prevalence of an 
empirical theory of knowledge. His own doctrine he identifies with a 
philosophical interpretation of Christian theology; seeking, at the same 
time, to make it independent of any particular view as to the historical 
basis of Christian dogma, and offering it for acceptance on purely philo- 
sophical grounds. The relation of philosophy to Christian theology is 
considered more closely in Part iii. (‘‘ Religion,” pp. 333-454). Specifi- 
cally, the connexion of M. Secrétan’s philosophy with theology is in his 
theory of the moral solidarity of the race as taking the form of a common 
participation of mankind in a guilt that springs “from a deviation of 
which we rendered ourselves guilty in our original unity”. <A doctrine 
of the Fall of Man, he holds, follows directly from the postulation of 
Theism, Creation and Free-will, as these follow from the assertion of the 
primacy of the practical over the speculative reason. The idea of Crea- 
tion may be combined with that of Evolution by means of the Aristotelian 
distinction of ‘ possibility”? from “actuality”; and the assertion of an 
Evolution is necessary in order to explain the real solidarity of all indi- 
viduals. Christian morality is summed up in the words “love and jus- 
tice””—-neither of them in separation, but both as implying one another. 
Its practical manifestation is not to be sought in historical Christianity. 
The cause that the author has wished to serve, he says in concluding, 
“is not a return to the past; it is the advent of a new era; it is Chris- 
tianity in spirit and in truth, which has always subsisted in some souls 
and which has never reigned”. 


La Méthode Conscientielle. Essai de Philosophie Exactiviste. Par Lfon 
DE Rosny. Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. Pp. xiv., 180. 


This essay is divided into twelve chapters, bearing the following 
titles :—-‘‘ Du Critérium scientifique et de la mesure dans laquelle peut 
étre acquise la Certitude”; ‘* Positivisme et Exactivisme”; ‘De la 
Nature universelle”; ‘“‘ Des Forces morales cosmiques” ; “ L’Instinct et 
la Révélation intime”; ‘ De la Liberté et des Idées préconcues”; “ De 
VObservation et de ’Expérience”; ‘ Lois et Manifestations”; ‘ Con- 
ventions et Hypothéses”; ‘“ Les Systématisations inévitables”; ‘De 
la Morale absolue”; “ De l’Hygiéne intellectuelle ”. The author’s ideas 
about method—accurate observation of the facts of nature and examina- 
tion of consciousness—are less distinctive than his theory of the world as 
an organism having perfection for its end; the duty of man being to 
help to realise this perfection by “ collaborating at the great work of 
universal Nature”. In chapters vi. and xii. there are rather interesting 
defences of paradoxes. A couple of sentences may be quoted from each. 
“La guerre aux idées préconcues,—quand cette guerre n’est pas la résul- 
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tante de la paresse ou d’un ramolissement du cerveau,—est presque 
toujours une cuvre @hypocrisie. Il ne s’est jamais produit de grande 
doctrine dans le monde sans qu’une idée préconcue n’en ait fourni le 
germe, n’est servi 4 son incubation, n’ait présidé 4 sa naissance, et ne se 
soit ensuite tenue en éveil sur les bords de son berceau” (p. 69). “La 
santé du corps, souvent nécessaire 4 Yémission de la pensée, n’est ce- 
pendant pas suffisante pour garantir 4 celle-ci toute la portée qu'elle est 
susceptible d’atteindre ; et, dans plus d’un cas, on pourrait contredire avec 
justesse laphorisme bien connu, tiré de Juvénal, en soutenant qu'il arrive 
de rencontrer une mens sana in corpore insano. La pléthore de la santé ne 
contribue pas toujours 4 lactivité de lesprit” (p. 162). 


La Conscience Psychologique et Morale dans VIndividu et dans l Histoire. 
Par Lupovic Carrav, Directeur des Conférences de Philosophie 4 la 
Sorbonne. Paris: Perrin, 1887. Pp. viii., 290. 

This volume, by the translator of Prof. Flint’s Philosophy of History in 
France and Germany, consists of chapters on the following subjects: (1) 
“« Les origines de la conscience, de la pensée et de la volonté, selon G. 
H. Lewes,” (2) “ La folie au point de vue psychologique,” (3) ‘‘ La respon- 
sabilité morale dans certains états analogues 4 la folie et chez les 
criminels,” (4) ‘ L’humanité primitive et lévolution sociale, selon M. 
Herbert Spencer,” (5) ‘‘ La philosophie de Vhistoire et la loi du progrés,” 
(6) * L’évolution de la morale—La moralité chez les sauvages”. All are 
interestingly written expositions of the theories of recent thinkers. The 
criticism is from the point of view of the Spiritualist school. 


La Philosophie Religieuse en Angleterre depuis Locke jusgw & nos Jours. 
Par Lupovic Carrav, Directeur des Conférences de Philosophie 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. vii., 295. 


This second volume by the same author has the merits of the 
first. It consists of expositions, together with criticism, of the reli- 
gious philosophy of Berkeley, Butler, Bolingbroke, Hume, Hamilton, J. 
8. Mill, Mr. Spencer and Dr. F. E. Abbot. The chapter on Bolingbroke 
contains also a brief sketch of the history of English Deism. Two 
chapters (pp. 29-63) are devoted to Butler,—the first to his Ethics, the 
second to the Analogy. In a concluding chapter (pp. 270-95) the author 
contends that, after all the criticism it has undergone, the argument of 
Anselm and Descartes from the idea to the existence of a perfect being 
still retains its validity. M.Carrau’s volume, it may be mentioned, is 
intended as a continuation of De Rémusat’s Histoire de la Philosophie en 
Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqw & Locke (see Minp iv. 128). 


L’ Intelligence des Animauz. Par G. J. Romanes. Précédée d’une Préface 
sur Evolution mentale par Epm. Perrier, Professeur au Muséum 
d’Histoire Naturelle de Paris. 2 Tomes. Paris: F. Alcan, 1887. 
Pp. xl., 230; 254. 

This translation of Mr. Romanes’s Animal Intelligence is preceded by an 
interesting preface giving a sketch of modern theories of instinct from 
Descartes to Darwin. M. Perrier himself advocates a theory which, 
while taking from Mr. Spencer the position that “ reflexes are the point 
of departure of all mental evolution,” and not excluding reference to 
natural selection as the means by which instincts are preserved, regards 
intelligence as a necessary factor in their modification. In his own 
words: “Cette théorie prend pour point de départ les réflexes; elle 
admet la constitution, grice 4 ces phénoménes inconscients, d’une 
premiére catégorie d’instincts; 41a suite du développement de la con- 
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science, l’intelligence intervient pour modifier ces instincts; mais son 
réle est momentané ; l’instinct modifié par elle se transmet intégralement 
par hérédité et peut s’exercer désormais, sans que son intervention soit 
nécessaire; enfin, la conscience se développant et avec elle la mémoire, 
l’intelligence, d’abord dominée par l’instinct, reprend le dessus et le 
masque d’une maniére plus ou moins compléte”. He seeks to apply 
this theory to insects by supposing a change in their manner of life, due 
to change of climatic conditions, from the time when their instincts 
were first formed. 


LI? Education Morale des le Berceau. Essai de Psychologie appliquée. Par 
BERNARD PEREZ. Deuxiéme Edition entiérement refondue. Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. xxiv., 320. 

This second edition of M. Perez’s work, reviewed in MInp vi. 281, is 
very much altered from its original form, being, indeed, as the author 
says, ‘in many respects a new book”. ‘The first part (‘Premiers 
développements et formation morale de la volonté,” pp. 1-110) “ owes 
almost nothing to the preceding edition”. ‘‘ Cette partie de mon étude,” 
the author proceeds, “fait, d’ailleurs, une sorte de préparation générale 
a la culture des sens et des émotions, instruments et objets de discipline 
morale. Mon traité d’éducation morale, qui est souvent de la morale en 
action, a ainsi gagné en cohérence, en unité, et peut-étre aussi en clarté. 
Les préceptes forcément épars s’y rattachent comme a un centre naturel.” 
A feature of this new first part, as of the book in general, is the utilisation 
of the psychological work that has been done since the original appearance 
of the book. M. Ribot’s monographs, for example, are frequently cited. 
The chief alterations in the way of omission are the suppression of the 
chapter on esthetics (utilised in the third edition of Lestrois premieres Années 
de lEnfant) and of the chapter on “Le sens naturaliste”. The last is 
omitted as being “a metaphysical digression”; it having been the 
author’s desire to make the book practical all through, and to avoid all 
controversial matter. This seems to be in part what has determined 
him to omit the esthetic chapter, some controversial points of which 
were remarked on by his reviewer in Minp. “ L’influence directe du senti- 
ment esthétique sur les émotions et les habitudes morales,” he says, 
“se produit pour le mal comme pour le bien. Quant au caractére moral 
que peut revétir lui-méme le sentiment esthétique, outre que la question 
est bien controversée, l’inconvénient était inévitable, dans un livre 
comme celui-ci, de dire l4-dessus trop ou trop peu.” 


Philosophie des Schinen. Von Epvuarp von Hartmann. Zweiter 
systematischer Theil der ‘ sthetik’. 8 Lieferungen. Berlin: C. 
Duncker (C. Heymons), 1887. Pp. xv., 836. 

Von Hartmann’s History of German Aisthetics since Kant, the appear- 
ance of which was noted in Mryp xii. 308, is now completed by the 
promised systematic Treatise (which forms parts 13-20 of the cheap 
edition of the ‘‘ Selected Works”). The principal divisions of the new 
work are as follows:—Book i. ‘The Conception of the Beautiful.” 
(1) “The Esthetic Phenomenon (Schein) and its Ingredients.” (2) “The 
Concretion-Stages of the Beautiful.” (8) ‘The Contraries of the 
Beautiful.” (4, 5) “The Modifications of the Beautiful” (with and 
without ‘‘ Conflict”). (6) ‘The Place of the Beautiful in the Life of 
the Human Spirit and in the World-All.” Book ii. “The Beautiful 
as Existing.” (7) ‘The Beautiful in Nature and History.” (8) ‘‘ The 
Origin of Artistic Beauty.” (9) ‘The Non-independent Arts of Formal 
Beauty and the Unfree Arts.” (10) “The Simple Free Arts.” (11) 
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** The Composite Arts.” With omission of everything that relates to the 
classification of the particular arts, the following may be presented as a 
sketch of the author’s general principles and results. He begins with a 
refutation of two opposite errors as to the nature of beauty—‘“ the naively 
realistic error that beauty has its seat in things-in-themselves”’ and 
‘the subjectively idealistic error” which suppresses “the moment of 
objectivity,” of being beautiful for all persons, as the first suppresses 
“the moment of subjectivity,” of being beautiful only for subjective 
appearance. His own position is that the work of art is ‘ objectively 
real,” but that only its effect, the subjective appearance in the mind of 
the artist or of another person, is ‘“‘beautiful”. ‘The cause of the 
beauty of the image in the perception of the beautiful is only in the 
thing-in-itself, which is not beautiful ; and in all production of beauty it 
appertains to the artist to create things-in-themselves which, although 
not themselves beautiful, yet necessarily become causes of beautiful 
images in normally organised men.” ‘This position is that of ‘‘ Transcen- 
dental Realism”. The distinction of the esthetic relation in the subjec- 
tive appearance from the theoretical and practical relations is that it 
“completely abstracts from the trans-subjective reality which lies 
causally at the ground of the subjective phenomenon, and is satisfied by 
the appearance as such so far as it is only beautiful,” while the theo- 
retical and practical relations ‘‘are not interested in the appearance 
(Schein) as such, but only trouble themselves about it in so far as it 
forms the bridge of union with the trans-subjective reality and functions 
as its representative in consciousness”. At the same time, “the 
esthetic appearance is no tllusion, but ideal reality as actually present 
content of consciousness”. When estheticians say that art requires 
* Anschaulichkeit”” as opposed to “ Begrifflichkeit,” they have some- 
thing true in their minds, but express it falsely, putting the part for the 
whole; for ‘“‘ Anschaulichkeit”” is only a character of some of the arts. 
That which constitutes the essential character of all is “ Scheinhaftig- 
keit” or “ Phenomenalitit”. ‘ Bildlichkeit” also is no essential character 
of the beautiful. And again, as the term “ ssthetic appearance ” cannot 
be replaced by “intuition” or “image,” so it cannot be replaced by 
“form” (as opposed to “content”); though the mode of expression 
that places beauty in form, rightly understood, may express the true 
conception. Not only is the “ esthetic appearance” set free from “ the 
objective reality of things,” but also from ‘the subjective reality of the 
beholder”. That is to say, the reality of the subject as well as of the 
object is forgotten or absorbed in the “ pure appearance”. Beauty, thus 
understood, is regarded as revealing itself in a series of stages from 
‘formal beauty” as ‘‘the pleasurable in sense,” through formal beauty 
as manifested in mathematical, dynamical and “teleological” relations, 
in life and in the genus, to “concrete beauty” as realised in “ the indi- 
vidual as microcosm’’. In the endeavour to represent the individual, is 
found the justification of the revolt against academical tradition when 
this has come to forbid the representation of everything but the abstract 
type. The terms “Realism” and “Naturalism” by which artistic 
revolutions sometimes try to justify themselves are thus only ‘‘ masks” 
which the effort after ‘concrete individuality ” as opposed to “ abstract 
generality”? puts on in a complete misunderstanding of its own true 
nature. ‘The individually beautiful work of art is not more beautiful 
than the generically beautiful work for this reason, because it corresponds 
better to nature and reality; but rather the reality of nature is more 
beautiful than the generically beautiful work of art because it responds 
better than this to the xsthetic demand for concrete individuality.” 
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Finally, ‘the last and deepest thing in beauty is everywhere and at all 
stages a mystery”. This mystery in beauty depends on the presence in 
the work of art of an ‘unconscious idea”? immanent in the “ esthetic 
appearance” and not directly known but only felt. With the cessation 
of this mystery, with the becoming perfectly conscious of this uncon- 
scious idea, beauty would disappear. 


Die Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa (Zweiter Band der ‘ Psychologie’). Von Dr. 
Lupwie STEIN, Privatdozent in Ziirich. Vorangeht: ‘ Umriss der 
Geschichte der griechischen Erkenntnistheorie bis auf Aristoteles ”. 
Berlin: S. Calvary & Co., 1888. Pp. 389. 


Dr. Stein here continues his monograph on the Stoic Psychology—of 
which the first volume was noticed in Minp xi. 594—by a second volume 
dealing with the Theory of Knowledge of the Stoics and their pre- 
decessors. <A third volume, on the Stoic doctrine of the Passions, which 
is to be accompanied by a general Index, will complete the work. The 
whole monograph promises to be of standard importance. In the present 
volume a preliminary account is first given of the development of Theory 
of Knowledge from the beginning of Greek philosophy to Aristotle (pp. 
1-85). The fragmentary suggestions of the philosophers of the “ pre- 
Sophistic” period are carefully brought into view; but at the same time 
it is insisted that the earlier ‘‘ doctrines of knowledge” do not indicate 
grasp of the “problem of knowledge” as a whole ; being always buttresses 
of a doctrine already completed, instead of foundations for the construc- 
tion of a doctrine. After the Sophists and Socrates, all philosophy was 
necessarily based on a more or less systematic theory of knowledge ; and 
this had its definite place assigned to it by Aristotle. Theory of know- 
ledge has in the Stoic system the place which it has in modern phi- 
losophy and which really belongs to it, viz., that of ‘a propedeutic 
foundation of the whole of philosophy”. More specially, it is conceived 
as a kind of psychological introduction to formal logic (p. 103). The 
Stoic theory of knowledge as it proceeded from Zeno was essentially 
empirical and nominalistic, and such it remained to the end, in spite of 
a leaning to rationalism on the part of some chiefs of the school. While 
much more finely articulated, it was in agreement as regards funda- 
mentals with the Epicurean theory of knowledge; the metaphysical 
opponents the Stoics had in view being always the Sceptics. Without 
breaking with empiricism, however, the Stoics were able to find a 
place in their system for doctrines that appear to be distinctively 
rationalistic. Stoicism is throughout, Dr. Stein contends, ‘‘a great 
effort at reconciliation between opposing views in philosophy and life ” 
(p. 142). Its effort at reconciliation of opposing empirical and rational- 
istic positions was identical in spirit with that of Leibniz (pp. 240-2 
n.). Its own criterion of truth, however, in spite of the use made 
of ‘common notions,” &c., remains always the davragia 
and this, in the last resort, in an empirical sense. In some very 
interesting notes, Dr. Stein tries to prove a direct influence of Stoic 
ideas on Hobbes and Locke (pp. 117-19, 145-6, &c.). Alike during 
the Scholastic period and at the beginning of modern philosophy, no 
theory of knowledge, he finds, was so influential (beside those of Plato 
and Aristotle) as that of Stoicism. Of special interest for the author is 
the Stoic doctrine of ocvyxardOeo1s, which he explains as “judgment 
(kpiots) united with approval”. This term was chosen, he contends, 
instead of xpiots, in conscious opposition to the sceptical éroyn, for the 
sake of its implication of will as having part in intellectual assent. It is 
the starting-point in the reconciliation of determinism and free-will 
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attempted by Cleanthes. This reconciliation reappears, either inde- 
pendently or under indirect Stoical influences, in both medieval and 
modern philosophy,—in the Arabian school of the ‘“‘ Ascharija” (a subject 
of the author’s special study) and in the Occasionalist school. Freedom, 
according to this view, consists in a joyous acquiescence, which the mind 
has the power to give or to withhold, in an inevitable judgment or act 
(pp. 191-5, notes 383-4). A feature of this, as of Dr. Stein’s first, volume 
is the separate study of the chiefs of Stoicism. After the treatment of the 
doctrines of the school as a whole in nine chapters (pp. 89-300, ‘‘ The 
Place of Theory of Knowledge,” “The jyepouxdy or Thinking Soul,” 
“Perception,” “ Representation,” Judgment,” ‘“‘ Reason,” “General 
Conceptions,” “The Criterion of Truth,” ‘ Language—Nominalism”), 
there follow chapters treating of the doctrines of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, ‘‘ The Middle Stoa,” Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius (pp. 
800-87). The purpose of this “genetic” study is to show the effect of 
controversy in modifying the expression of particular doctrines, and at 
the same time to make it clear that the groundwork of the system 
remains unmodified till the dissolution of the school. 


Louis de la Forge u. seine Stellung im Occasionalismus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie von Dr. Heinrich SEyFARTH. Gotha: 
E. Behrend, 1887. Pp. 59. 


This is a still later contribution than the monograph on Geulincx 
noted above (p. 298) to a right appreciation of the Occasionalist theory. 
It is specially concerned with a thinker of considerable prominence in 
his time, who has now become little more than a name. Born at 
Paris, early in the 17th century, practising medicine at Saumur, and 
becoming the friend and adherent of Descartes, De la Forge not only 
took part in the posthumous publication of the philosopher’s Traité de 
Uv Homme, but himself wrote an elaborate Traité de l’ Ame humaine on 
Cartesian principles. There is a dispute as to the date of the original 
issue of this work, some carrying it forward from 1661 to 1666, while 
Dr. Seyfarth would place it (for reason given) in 1665, the year in which 
the first (incomplete) edition of Geulincx’ Ethica appeared. The point 
has its interest in relation to the question of when or at whose hands 
the doctrine of Occasionalism first took shape. It is more important 
to note that, whether De la Forge came earlier or later than Geulincx 
before the world with his statement of the doctrine, it was unquestion- 
ably thought out by him in perfect independence, and with a breadth of 
view and a logical pertinacity hardly second to what the Flemish thinker 
displayed. In any attempt to understand Occasionalism, in relation to 
the Cartesian principles from which it so directly followed, it is there- 
fore right and necessary not to overlook De la Forge’s part in its develop- 
ment; and, in returning to the subject later on, we shall have more to 
say on Dr. Seyfarth’s welcome and effective essay. 


Ueber Gemiithsbewegungen. Eine psycho-physiologische Studie von Dr. 
C. Lancer, Professor der Medicin in Kopenhagen.  Autorisirte 
Uebersetzung von Dr. H. Kureuxa, Prakt. Arzt. Leipzig: Theodor 
Thomas, 1887. Pp. 92. 

This is a translation of the work of a distinguished Danish pathologist 
on the Emotions, published originally at the beginning of 1885. ‘The 
author lays down the principle, for the study of emotion, that the bodily, 
physiological expressions of the movements of feeling furnish the only — 
point of support for their scientific investigation (p. 8). He only deals 
with certain selected emotions—the chief of which are Sorrow, Joy, 
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Fear and Anger (Kummer, Frewde, Furcht, Zorn)—and with these under 
their typical and, as he says, “ conventional ” expression. The descrip- 
tive part of his essay is preliminary to a physiological theory of the 
emotions, the distinctive feature of which is that all are reduced to 
vaso-motor phenomena. First it is found that the chief emotions dealt 
with form contrasting pairs in respect of their physiological, and in par- 
ticular their vaso-motor, effects. The conjecture is then thrown out 
that these latter effects are primary and the others derived, and the facts 
are found to be all explicable on this supposition. The ordinary mode 
of speech that makes emotions the “causes” of their physiological 
accompaniments is then criticised. In the order of events, the author 
concludes, the relation that really exists is the inverse of that which is 
ordinarily assumed and which he himself had assumed provisionally. 
The mental emotion is not the cause of the accompanying vaso-motor 
phenomena, but these are the effects of physical causes, to which “ psy- 
chical causes” admit of reduction. In their essential character the 
phenomena of emotion are the same whether their cause is ‘‘ physical” 
or “psychical ”’ (e.g., a toxic agent or an association of present with past 
events) ; and, in their strictly scientific expression they must be identified 
with their physiological, that is, ultimately with their vaso-motor, accom- 
paniments. The scientific problem of the psychology of the emotions is 
to determine the reaction of the vaso-motor system on different influ- 
ences. Its solution, the author admits, is as yet far distant. The aim 
of the present investigation is merely to fix the problem. In a note (n. 
22, pp. 88-90) Dr. Lange points out an interesting anticipation of his 
vaso-motor theory by Malebranche. He has a reference to Darwin’s 
Expression of the Emotions (n. 16, p. 86), bringing against the evolutionary 
view of physiognomical expression an objection similar to Prof. Mosso’s 
(see Minp x. 619), and claiming exclusive validity for “ physiological 
analysis ’’. 


Das menschliche Erkennen. Grundlinien der Erkenntnisstheorie und 
Metaphysik. Von A. Dorner, Doctor der Theologie und Philo- 
sophie. Berlin: H. Reuther, 1887. Pp. iv., 512. 


This book is divided, after an introductory section (pp. 1-39) on the 
claims of Dogmatism, Scepticism, Criticism, ‘ Apriorism,” and Em.- 
piricism, into two parts, consisting respectively of “ Investigations in 
Theory of Knowledge ” (pp. 39- 352) and “* Metaphysical Investigations ” 
(pp. 352-512). The subdivisions of part i. are as follows :—(1) “Sensible 
Experience, (2) Representation and Concept (Judgment and Syllogism), 
(3) The Concepts bound up with Judgments of Worth (Concepts formed 
in connexion with feelings of pleasure and pain; esthetic, ethical, and 
religious concepts), (4) Ideals and Categories, (5) Methodological Dis- 
cussions. The author having decided for the Critical as opposed to the 
Dogmatic and Sceptical positions, tries to establish, on Critical grounds, 
a doctrine that is neither pure Empiricism nor pure “ Apriorism”. Em- 
pirical and a priori elements are to be recognised as existing together i in 
all knowledge. To the power of knowing there are objects that corre- 
spond. That which knows is a substantial soul. Except on these suppo- 
sitions, knowledge is inexplicable. The metaphysical theory dev eloped 
in the second part claims to unite the conception of “ immanence ” with 
that of ‘‘ transcendence,” and the conception of “ teleological ” with that 
of “mechanical” evolution. ‘The highest metaphy sical power in the 
world,” according to this doctrine, is ‘the ethical, intelligent will of the 
Spirit, ” which, by modifying the mechanical interaction “of the parts of 
the world, brings its order to perfection. At the beginning of evolution, 
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mechanism preponderates ; at its end, “ teleological organisation ’* will 
be universal. Mechanism is the conservative principle, teleology the 

rinciple of progress. The whole “ world-process,”’ whether divisible 
into ‘‘ aeons” or not, is one and continually progressive. The ground of 
its unity is the unity of the “world-cause”. So far as teleological 
organisation is realised in individual beings, it is effected by “ central 
substances,” gathering round them in the proper order groups of inter- 
acting atoms. 


Das Wesen der Seele und die Natur der geistigen Vorgiinge im Lichte der 
Philosophie seit Kant und ihrer grundlegenden Theorien _historisch- 
kritisch dargestellt von Dr. J. H. Wire, Professor an der Universitit 
in Bonn. Halle-Saale: C. E. M. Pfeffer (R. Stricker), 1888. Pp. 
xvi., 336. 

Regarding the problem of “the nature of the soul” as fundamental 
not only for philosophy but also for scientific psychology, the author has 
set himself to examine all the more important theories of the soul since 
Kant, in relation to the general doctrines of the thinkers by whom they 
have been put forth, and with a view to arriving at a valid theory. The 
book will receive ‘ Critical Notice’ later on. 


Die Welt in ihren Spiegelungen wnter dem Wandel des Volkergedankens. 
Prolegomena zu einer Gedankenstatistik. Von Bastian. 
Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1887. Pp. xxviii., 480. 

Ethnologisches Bilderbuch mit erkliirendem Text. 25 Tafeln, davon 6 in 
Farbendruck, 3 in Lichtdruck. Zugleich als Illustrationen beigege- 
ben zu dem Werke ‘Die Welt in thren Spiegelungen, d&c.’. Same 
Author, &c. 

In his present work, the author applies his conception of a psychology 
of national and race-ideas specially to the region of cosmology; describ- 
ing, by his characteristic method, the forms that the common thought 
of peoples has taken in their beliefs about the constitution of the 
world. The accompanying atlas (with special explanatory text) gives a 
series of carefully selected and well executed plates—some reproducing 
actual works of art, others (apparently) constructed from verbal 
description: altogether, a very instructive collection. The author's 
study of the cosmological ideas of historical civilisations, as expressed 
in their religious systems, ranges, literally, ‘from China to Peru,” 
and, in addition, he takes in the ideas of early Greek philosophers, of 
Gnostics and Cabbalists and of medieval geographers, as well as of 
Polynesians and Maoris. The whole work is not less remarkable than 
his previous ones for its varied learning, and is equally inspired by 
his theoretical idea, expounded on so many other occasions, of an “ ob- 
jective” or ethnic psychology. 


Zur neuen Lehre. Betrachtungen von Dr. H. Druskowrrz. Heidelberg: 
G. Weiss, 1888. Pp. 53. 


This is a sequel to the author's essay noticed in Minp xi. 589. He 
both continues his examination of doctrines that claim to replace the 
historical religions and seeks to formulate more accurately the conditions 
of a satisfactory ‘substitute for religion”. For himself, he finds satis- 
faction “in the idea of an immeasurable capability of progress, and of a 
grand end, a victorious conclusion of the ascending planetary develop- 
ment,” towards which man is to contribute, not for the sake of his 
‘greatest happiness,” but for the sake of a “higher order, of which he 
is the forerunner”. 
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Werden, Sein und Erscheinungsweise des Bewusstseins. Von Dr. med. 
EMANUEL JAESCHE. Heidelberg: G. Weiss, 1887. Pp. 80. 

This is an essay having for its general purpose to bring into view the 
unity of knowledge as displayed in the series of the sciences from those 
that deal with “corporeal things,” “animated creatures” and “con- 
scious creatures,’’ to those that deal with ‘self-conscious creatures’’. 
The author has developed his idea at greater length in a book, Das 
Grundgesetz der Wissenschaft, noticed in Minp xi. 186. 


Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychologie. Von WitHELM Wunpt, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitit zu Leipzig. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
2 Bande. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1887. Pp. xii., 544; x., 562. 
This third edition of Prof. Wundt’s standard work has been throughout 
revised and to a large extent rewritten. The subjects of the sections and 
chapters are the same as in the second edition (published in 1880), but 
the text is largely altered and much is altogether new. Vol. i. has been 
extended 45; vol. ii., 92 pages. In view of the sweeping alterations and 
additions now made, ‘ Critical Notice’ will follow. 


RECEIVED also :— 
J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 2 vols., Lond., Williams & Norgate, pp. 359, 


355. 
J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, Lond., Williams & Norgate, 
pp. 708. 
H.C. Bastian, On different Kinds of Aphasia, Lond., Brit. Med. Assoc., pp. 28. 
N. Vaithianathen, Some Observations on Logic, Madras, National Press, pp. 78. 
G.T. Stevens, Functional Nervous Diseases, New York, D. Appleton, pp. 217. 
Th. Piderit, La Mimique et la Physiognomonie, Paris, F. Alean, pp. 280. 
P. Aubry, La Contagion du Meurtre, Paris, F. Alcan, pp. 184. 
O. K. Notovich, La Liberté et la Volonté, Paris, F. Alcan, pp. 256. 
P. Regnaud, Origine et Philosophie de Langage, Paris, Fischbacher, pp. 443. 
M. Panizza, La Fisiologia del Sistema Nervoso, 3a ed., Roma, Manzoni, pp. 441. 
G. Cesca, L’ Educazione del Carattere, Verona-Padova, Drucker e Tedeschi, 


pp. 26. 
H. v. Eicken, Gesch. u. System der mittelult. Weltanschauung, Stuttgart, 
Cotta, pp. 822. 
A. Ganser, Alles Reale Sein, d&c., Graz, Leuschner u. Lubensky, pp. 27. 
H. Ebbinghaus, Die Gesetzmiissigkeit des Helligkeitscontrastes, Berlin, pp. 15. 
F. Kirchner, Schematismus der Philosophie, Halle a. S., Schwetschke. 
R. Eucken, Die Einheit des Geisteslebens, d:c., Leipzig, Veit, pp. 499. 
C. Sigwart, Die Impersonalien, Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, pp. 78. 
E. Pfleiderer, Zur Lisung der Platonischen Frage, Fr. i. B., Mohr, pp. 116. 
H. Miinsterberg, Die Willenshandlung, Fr. i. B., Mohr, pp. 163. 
G. Glogau, Abriss der philosophischen Wissenschaften, Bd. ii., Breslau, W. 
Koebner, pp. 417. 
Notice will follow. 
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DR. CATTELL ON ‘‘ ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY ”.! 


The generous praise which Dr. Cattell bestows in the October No. of 
Mrinp upon my Llements of Physiological Psychology, as a whole, receives 
my grateful recognition. Many of his criticisms of the details do not 
admit of reply by argument; for they concern matters like the amount 
of space, method of treatment, weight in evidence, to be assigned to 
particulars, and therefore raise such questions as every author must solve 
for himself in a practical way. For example, it may be open to debate, 
theoretically, whether a treatise aiming to cover the entire ground of 
physiological psychology in an elementary manner should devote any 
space to a description of the nervous system, and, if any, how much 
space it should thus devote. To such a question the reply must be: 
All depends upon what the author wishes to do. There can be little 
doubt that not one in a hundred of the readers of any work on this 
subject, even including the experts of different kinds, possesses, or can 
easily obtain, the material for forming that clear and symmetrical 
picture of the nervous mechanism which an understanding of its relations 
to the mind requires. 

There is one class of Dr. Cattell’s strictures, however, which appeal to 

me for a reply. His review is characterised by the frequent complaint 
of “confusion” in my treatment of individual topics. Now my own 
researches and reflections have been so elaborated, and my conclusions 
lie so clear in my own mind, that I am persuaded the appearance 
of confusion is due to some infelicity of expression on my part, or else 
the confusion is not my confusion. I wish, then, briefly to examine this 
class of Dr. Cattell’s strictures. 
_ In the first place, Dr. Cattell accuses me of confusion amounting to a 
“sheer contradiction,” because I hold both that the nervous system 
must be considered as a mechanism and that there may be, and is, 
a causal connexion between this mechanism and the mind. In 
advocating the view that the nervous system is a mechanism, he is pleased 
to regard me as a “ follower of Lotze”. Now I can by no means claim 
so distinguished a title as this; but it seems rather strange that if I am 
to be regarded as a follower of the German philosopher in holding one 
of these tenets, I should not be regarded as equally his follower in holding 
the other tenet; for Lotze certainly advocated the view that the mind 
and the system of molecules which constitutes the central nervous 
mechanism are causally related to each other. 

But in truth there is no incompatibility between these two tenets, and 
no confusion involved in holding them both. On the contrary, the marks 
of manifold confusion of the most antiquated kind are likely to become 
evident whenever anyone sets out to argue that there can be, or is, no 
causal relation between body and mind. It is then we hear the principles 
of a medieval metaphysics virtually affirmed in the name of modern 
science. ‘Only like can act on like;’ no action is possible except 
through ‘contact’ of extended beings; the only causation is through 
the ‘transmission’ of so-called physical energy under the principle of 
mechanical equivalents, &c. These are some of the assumptions which 


1 This communication, which should have had immediate insertion, 
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bring confusion into the treatment of this subject. But these are cer- 
tainly not the assumptions which I advocate. 

The interacting molecules of a living nervous system without doubt 
constitute a molecular mechanism. “They are a system of moving 
material beings, which at every instant must be regarded as conditioning 
each other. But they certainly do not constitute a ‘closed’ system. 
If they did, there could be no such thing as ‘irritating’ or ‘ exciting’ 
the system either by external or internal stimuli. <A half-dozen perfectly 
elastic billiard -balls thrown down upon a table with perfectly elastic 
cushions would, in all their subsequent motions, constitute a physical 
mechanism. But what if any of the balls are from time to time struck 
by acue? They do not for that reason cease to constitute a mechanism ; 
but they do cease to constitute a ‘closed’ mechanical system. In 
other words, if we are to account for the behaviour of the balls, we have 
now to take the blows of the cue into the account. Neither does the 
effect of the many forms of constantly active stimuli, both internal and 
external, upon the nervous system render it any less a mechanism than 
it- would be without this effect. It does, however, make it impossible to 
account for the action of this mechanism without taking the action of 
beings lying outside of it into our account. 

And now the question arises: Is the nervous system a mechanism 
absolutely ‘closed’ to all causal action from the mind? Everything in 
the way of actually observed fact concerning the relations of the two 
kinds of phenomena—phenomena of the nervous system and mental 
phenomena—would encourage us to answer, No. But we are told, on 
the alleged authority of a certain form of a mechanical theory of the en- 
tire universe that, in spite of all appearances, we must answer, Yes. 
Why? I should be glad to know. Because action of mind on matter is 
mysterious, unimaginable, &c.? But so is every kind of action: action 
of material molecule on material molecule not the least so. Is it, then, 
because we must assume not only that all causal action is according to 
uniform modes or laws (which I readily grant), but also that all causal 
action is only between material molecules under the law of the conserva- 
tion and correlation of physical energy? In other words, is it because 
the action of mind and brain on each other cannot be like the action of 
the billiard-balls under the stroke of the cue? But it seems to me 
that those who maintain the latter view may excuse us from assenting 
to them (under penalty, I suppose, of being found guilty of confusion), 
until it has been shown more clearly how the behaviour of the nervous 
mechanism under ordinary physical stimuli is to be expressed in terms 
of the action of the cue on the billiard-ball. 

In brief, I do not for a moment admit that Dr. Cattell’s charge of con- 
fusion is at this point well founded. There is no confusion or incom- 
patibility between the view that the nervous system is a mechanism and 
the view that this system stands in certain causal relations to the mind. 
Confusion arises, and that without easily assignable limit, when the 
attempt is made to explain all the uniformities of the occurrence of 
phenomena, mental as well as physical, as mere resultants of the causal 
action of physical elements under the law of the conservation and corre- 
lation of physical energy. But this is not merely a mechanical theory 
of the nervous system. It is the materialistic theory of the relations of 
mental phenomena to that system. The latter theory should never be 
confused with the former. I cannot believe that my book has fallen 
into this confusion. 

In this connexion I may, perhaps, best refer to the surprise which 
Dr. Cattell expresses at the sentence in which I do not, as he says, 
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‘“ define” energy, but simply state what we seem compelled to under- 
stand by it—viz., “that which moves or tends to move the elementary 
atoms, or their aggregations into molecules and masses”. Possibly, if I 
(as here) remove the comma which the printers slipped in between the 
word “aggregations ’’ and the word ‘into,’ Dr. Cattell will remove the 
exclamation-point which he placed after the entire sentence. 

Dr. Cattell also finds fault for its confusion with my theory of percep- 
tion. Its “ fallacy” consists, he thinks, in holding to ‘the assumption 
of a mind with a mysterious power of creating unity of consciousness 
out of sensation-atoms”. This is not at all the way in which I should 
consent to have my view expressed. And here again any confusion 
which may possibly be pointed out in such a view is not my confusion. 
I am what Prof. James called, in the October No. of Minn, a “psy- 
chical stimulist,” as regards the origin of space-perceptions. That is, I 
hold that the space-form which objects of sense certainly have is not the 
result of a mere sumination (whether by addition or multiplication, to 
use Dr. Cattell’s misleading figure; since what is multiplication but a 
form of addition?) of non-spatial sensational elements. At the same 
time, I also hold that experimental analysis shows conclusively that 
many, if not all, of the sensational elements which enter into the presenta- 
tions of sense do not originally possess the spatial quality which the 
results of their synthesis (the presentations of sense) certainly have. 
Therefore, I have argued, these spatial qualities are the results of the 
synthetic reaction of mind, according to its own laws of behaviour. 
Now Dr. Cattell may not accept or like this theory of perception; but I 
do not understand how he can rightly speak of it as necessarily fallacious 
or confused. As Prof. James shows in the article already referred to, 
such is virtually the view arrived at by far the greater majority of all 
investigators of sense-perception, whether they start from the philoso- 
phical or the experimental point of view. And I would undertake to 
show that Prof. James, with all the room he leaves to be filled by the 
mental acts of “ identification,” ‘“‘ summation,” “ imagination,” “ cor- 
rection,” &c., is something of a “ psychical stimulist ” himself. 

Again, Dr. Cattell (very inconsiderately, I think) accuses me of “ con- 
fusion amounting almost to contradiction” because, in one place (p. 
891), I state the simple fact that objects of sense appear before the 
mind as out and spread-out, and in another place (p. 455) declare that 
this does not happen by way of copying off ready-made things which 
exist extra-mentally just as they are afterwards perceived. But all this 
amounts to saying that the objects of sense are mental constructions,—a 
statement which Dr. Cattell seems to approve. Since they are mental 
constructions, the qualities of being ‘out’ and ‘spread-out’ are not 
copied off from extra-mental things, but are imparted to the objects as 
the form in which the mind constructs them. Once more, I do not 
object to Dr. Cattell’s holding any other view of perception which he 
thinks himself competent to defend; but I by no means confess to his 
charge of confusion and contradiction. 

Dr. Cattell reiterates this charge of confusion against the chapter of 
my book on Feelings and Bodily Motions, although he is kind enough to 
say that the chapter was “evidently written with extensive knowledge 
of the German and English literature concerned with the subject”. He 
gives to me, as well as to his other readers, scarcely any token, however, 
as to what this confusion consists in. All I can gather is that I am 
judged to have fallen again into my sad habit of getting confused, because 
I speak of ‘feeling with its colour-tone of pain or pleasure,” and of an 
“involuntary act of will’, As to the first point, I can only conjecture 
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that Dr. Cattell may be a follower of Herbart in his own theory of 
feeling. But certainly I have clearly, though briefly, pointed out the 
confusion of the whole subject in which the Herbartian theory involves 
us. As to the propriety of speaking of ‘an involuntary act of will’ I 
have myself expressed doubt, but have consented to use the term, for 
want of a better, to indicate those “forced”? acts of attention with which 
physiological psychology is so familiar. 

Another instance of the facility with which Dr. Cattell discovers 
obscurities, and so feels impelled to dissent from its views, I find in his 
statement that my book holds the classification of tastes to be an easy 
matter. But, says Dr. Cattell, “no combination of sweet, sour, bitter 
and salt will give vanilla or chocolate, nor can the taste of lemon and 
sugar be analysed into sour ++ sweet”. Now what the book says is this, 
that ‘most of the different kinds of tastes admit of being considered as 
compounds of a few simple sensations of this sense with each other and 
with sensations of smell, touch, common feeling and muscular sense” 
(p. 814). The ordinary classification I myself pronounce “loose,” and 
I elsewhere (p. 354) hold that most of the complex tastes—strangely 
enough, instancing “chocolate”? as one—cannot be wholly resolved into 
the simple kinds of gustatory sensations. Moreover, I also state that the 
modification of the acid of the lemon by the sugar is not a mere case of 
plus and minus, but that the explanation of the new sensation is in 
compound cerebral processes ; the mixture takes place in the brain. 

Dr. Cattell furthermore thinks that I have through several chapters 
confused the doctrine of the Specific Energy of the Nerves with the fact 
that nerves connect special‘sense-organs and muscles with special brain- 
centres. But again the confusion is not mine. The doctrine of the 
specific energy of the nerves I have stated, and touched upon in several 
places, but I believe always, with one exception, in such a way as to 
avoid all possibility of the confusion he finds. That one exception 
occurs in my summary of the conclusions respecting the localisation of 
cerebral function. There I say that all the results of investigation 
emphasise two great laws, one the law of Specific Energy and the other 
the law of Habit. It did not occur to me that any careful reader could 
suppose that in insisting upon the great and general principle of specific 
energy, as exerfplified in the cerebral nervous mechanism, I should be 
thought of as confusing this use of the term with J. Miiller’s theory of 
“the specific energy of the nerves”. It is perhaps worth notice in 
passing that Dr. Cattell thinks I am not justified in stating, and in 
italics : ‘* Sensibility seems, then, to be the predominating function of the right 
hemisphere, as motion is of the left”, He entirely overlooks the fact, how- 
ever, that I am here giving a summary of Exner’s conclusions. 

Finally, Dr. Cattell more than intimates that, did he not refrain from 
discussing the more purely speculative part of my work, he should be 
compelled to point out other instances of confusion. I can only wish 
that, either by him or by some other critic, they might be brought to my 
notice. It might then appear whether the confusion is really mine or 
belongs to the false traditional opinions which are wont to be carried 
into the consideration of the relations between the body and the mind, 
and of the nature of the mind as made known through those relations. 

My critic is good enough to apologise, apparently, for some of my 
failures by saying that the preparation of a book on physiological 
psychology is ‘“‘a task of the utmost difficulty”. This is indeed true, I 
make no claim to have overcome all the difficulties, or to have dealt 
with them successfully. But I feel confident that I have at least 
avoided being myself confused on the points regarding which Dr. Cattell 
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complains of my confusion. I will close by saying that, in my judgment. 
the greatest difficulty which physiological psychology has had to en- 
counter hitherto consists in the fact that it has been, with few exceptions, 
pursued by students lacking in psychological insight and broad philoso- 
phical training. 

GrorGE TrRuMBULL Lapp. 


LEIBNIZ AND HOBBES. 


The recent discovery in the University Library at Halle of a large num- 
ber of letters from the unwearied hand of Leibniz—surely the most 
epistolary of all great thinkers—does not thus far prove to have much 
philosophical importance. Dr. L. Stein, editor of the new Archiv fiir 
Gesch. der Phil., has in the first two numbers of that review given a care- 
ful account of all the autographic letters found, to the number of 101; 
and the utmost that can be said of them is that they help to deepen, if 
that were necessary, the impression of Leibniz as a man to whose 
breadth and variety of intellectual interests there was no bound, but who 
yet could pursue with the utmost tenacity special scientific objects of 
his own,—as here the perfecting of his reckoning-machine, entrusted, 
from about 1700 (long after its first invention), to a Helmstidt mathe- 
matical professor, R. C. Wagner, his chief correspondent in the collec- 
tion. There is promise, indeed, that in the next number of the Archiv 
some other of the Halle letters—but these only copies, though not before 
published—will be made to yield matter of philosophical interest, as 
touching the question of the scope and value of history of philosophy. 
Meanwhile it may be noted that the discovery at Halle is not the only 
addition that has just been made to our knowledge of Leibniz’ amazing 
activity as a letter-writer. There has recently appeared vol. iii. of the 
division given to ‘ Correspondence’ in the stately collection. of Die philo- 
sophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz (Berlin, Weidmann), made since 
1875 by C. J. Gerhardt, editor before of L.’s Mathematische Schriften. 
This volume was kept back while vols. iv.-vi. of ‘Works’ were being 
issued from 1880. Apparently, though the editor says nothing, some 
kind of supplement must still be in view, outside of the original scheme; 
various things remaining unaccounted for within either division, as, for 
example, the well-known correspondence with Samuel Clarke. With 
all his merits and his unique claims to the gratitude of Leibniz- 
students, Gerhardt, it must be said, has not in all respects chosen 
the happiest way of presenting the fruits of his research; in parti- 
cular, he might have been more forward with the reasons for some of 
his action in the past, and now he might have been less silent as to his 
actual intentions. There can, however, be no question as to the philo- 
sophical interest and value of the new, and hardly less of the corrected, 
matter which, in all his volumes (of ‘ Works’ as well as ‘ Correspond- 
ence’), he has, with extraordinary labour, been able to bring forth from 
the recesses of the Royal Library at Hanover. In his latest volume—to 
go no farther back—at least one important interchange of letters (with 
Jacquelot, pp. 442-82) is made known for the first time; while other 
correspondences, more or less imperfectly printed before (some in 
merest fragment), are now set out with all desirable fulness and care. 
Among these are three: (1) with Thomas Burnett of Kemnay, a Scottish 
friend of Locke’s; (2) with Cudworth’s daughter, Lady Masham, the 
comforter of Locke’s declining years; (3) with Pierre Coste, the French 
ranslator (in England) of Locke’s Essay,—which throw so much new light 
on the relations of the German to the English philosopher that another 
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occasion may be sought for giving some detailed account of them in these 
pages. At present there is something to tell, from another source, of the re- 
lation in which Leibniz stood to an earlier English thinker—a relation that 
had not before been half carefully enough studied, and which, indeed, has 
been wholly overlooked by most expositors of Leibniz, including Mr. 
Theodore Merz, who, in his excellent contribution to ‘*‘ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics” (see MrnpD ix. 439), first set the great German 
fairly before English readers. 

It is that earnest student of Hobbes, Dr. Ferdinand Ténnies, who, in 
a recent article in the Philosophische Monatshefte (xxiii. 557-73), has placed 
in a light as striking as it is new the intellectual debt of Leibniz to 
Hobbes. Leibniz, it may be well to remind the reader, was contem- 
porary with Hobbes in the last third (1646-79) of the nonagenarian’s life. 
It has long been known that the ardent young thinker, impressed at an 
early age by Hobbes among other of the new ‘ mechanical’ philosophers, 
sought to enter into closer relations with him by a complimentary and 
interrogatory letter, written from Mainz in the year 1670. The letter 
was first printed, from a copy of it taken by Oldenburg through whom 
it was sent to Hobbes, in Guhrauer’s biography of Leibniz, whence it 
passed without change into Gerhardt’s vol. i., pp. 82-5 (having, by the 
way, its gist somewhat too loosely represented at p. 48). Now Dr. 
Ténnies has had the good fortune to find, in the same volume (4294) of 
Sl. MSS. in the British Museum with Oldenburg’s copy (nearly correct 
in itself, but not always carefully followed by Guhrauer), a document 
that has all the appearance of being Leibniz’ original letter. Of this he 
gives the first quite accurate transcript, appending to it a series of 
remarkably instructive elucidations”’. 

For the understanding of the development of Leibniz’ thought—a 
subject of peculiar interest and difficulty—Dr. Ténnies’s few pages make 
more really effective use than has yet been made of the rich material 
now rendered accessible by Gerhardt’s diligence. It has recently been 
used, not without effect, by Dr. David Selver for two elaborate articles 
in the Philosophische Studien (iii. 217-63, 420-51, ‘‘ Der Entwickelungs- 
gang der Leibniz’schen Monadenlehre bis 1695”); but this careful writer, 
who ranges also over a wider field to good purpose, has overlooked, like 
others before him, the facts now discerned, with characteristic penetra- 
tion, by Dr. Tonnies. When read in connexion with the various utter- 
ances in letters or other writings from 1663 which Dr. Tonnies has 
been the first to marshal, the letter of 1670 leaves it hardly doubtful that, 
up to this date at least, Leibniz was more deeply affected by Hobbes 
than by any other of the leading spirits of the new time. If as late as 
1669 he could, in a letter to J. Thomasius, express a preference for the 
doctrine of Aristotle’s Physica over that of Descartes’ Meditationes, he 
cannot have been very familiar with this treatise, so purely philosophical 
in character as it is, and it may well be doubted, with Dr. Ténnies, 
whether he can by that time have read at all Descartes’ chief work, the 
Principia Philosophie, which does contain a physical, as well as meta- 
physical, doctrine. To be sure, the letter of 1670 itself includes a very 
high-flown reference to the French philosopher, but there is every 
reason, notwithstanding, to believe that Leibniz’ serious occupation with 
Descartes’ philosophy followed upon the years from 1672 in which he 
gave himself with such ardour and brilliant success to the study of 
mathematics; as, probably, it then was from the sense of having so 
swiftly surpassed Descartes in mathematical discovery that he always 
continued more eager to accentuate their differences than their agree- 
ments in philosophy. On the other hand, we find him, by the year 1670, 
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not only conversant with Hobbes’s thought at all its stages, whether of 
principle or application, but evidently concerned to get some accommo- 
dation of it to those practical interests of religion which were upper- 
most with him all through life. “The time was near when he could 
not retain the faith he may have had even in the mathematical 
pretensions of the De Corpore, but, as Dr. Ténnies shows, other ideas, 
logical, metaphysical and even physical, plainly to be traced to that 
work, remained always operant with him. The most signal, un- 
doubtedly, is that reference by Hobbes, in De Corpore, c. 25, § 5, to the 
possibility of regarding all bodies whatever as endued with sense in so 
far forth as reactive, though he himself proceeds to urge that it should 
be limited to living creatures, which do not simply react but have 
special organs for the retaining of impressed motion or—as he interprets 
this—have memory. Leibniz clearly has the passage in view when, in 
the letter of 1670, he goes so far beyond Hobbes (in the direction of 
Descartes) as to doubt whether sense can be more properly ascribed to 
brutes than “pain to boiling water”. But already in the following 
year, as Dr. Tonnies points out, he is found harking back, in the tract 
Theoria Motus Abstracti, to a position which is essentially the same as 
Hobbes’s, though he gives it an affirmative expression, peculiar to himself, 
which is of the utmost significance in view of the Monadism of later 
years. ‘Two sentences may here be quoted: ‘‘ Nullus conatus sine motu 
durat ultra momentum, preterquam in mentibus.... Omne enim 
corpus est mens momentanea, sed carens recordatione.” It did not 
escape Leibniz’ contemporaries whence he had got his inspiration; for 
Dr. Ténnies is able to cite the words of mournful reproach with which a 
forgotten G. Raphson, in controversy with Leibniz on the point, brings 
forward the very passage from Hobbes. Dr. Ténnies himself, in view of 
it, and in view of the farther development of Leibniz’ thought that may 
now be referred definitely to 1678 (since publication by Gerhardt of his 
marginal notes written on Spinoza’s Hthica in that year), does not 
hesitate to describe his metaphysical doctrine as, in strictness, “ a 
Hobbism that had taken up Spinozism into it,” or, again, to say: for 
Leibniz ‘“‘ Hobbism is the true physics; Spinozism, the true psychology”. 
However this may be,---and certainly account has to be taken of a 
number of still later stages of development, at least in expression, before 
Leibniz, close upon the end of the century, had final possession of his 
doctrine,—enough should have been said to show that Dr. Ténnies has 
done a real service in drawing attention to an aspect of it that in recent 
times has not been at all regarded. 

The letter to Hobbes (then 82) remained unanswered for all its com-. 
pliments, which should not have been ungrateful to the old man amid so 
much hostile clamour as attended his closing years. Dr. Tonnies is doubt- 
less right in ascribing to disappointment the petulant terms in which 
Leibniz, writing to 'Thomasius some months later in the same year, 
speaks, on Oldenburg’s authority, of Hobbes as passing into second 
childhood. It must have been a transient shade of feeling, for some 
time later—-apparently in 1672, from Paris—he began to address another 
letter of appreciative criticism to the aged thinker (given by Guhrauer 
and Gerhardt from the unfinished draft at Hanover). There is no evi- 
dence of their having met when Leibniz came over for some weeks to 
London, early in 1673; most probably, Hobbes was then in Derbyshire. 

EDITOR. 


‘4 SECOND LAURA BRIDGMAN.” 


The blind deaf-mute Laura Bridgman, now at the age of 58, has recently 
completed, amid due festal celebrations, the 50th year of her residence 
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in the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at Boston, U.S., where under the 
late Dr. S. G. Howe her education was planned and conducted with a 
skill and patience that have made it a psychological wonder. One of 
Dr. Howe’s Reports on his achievement was given in Minp i. 263, and 
Prof. Stanley Hall followed it up m vol. iv. 149 with fuller details (many 
of them new) and a careful scientific appreciation of the case. It would 
be an omission, therefore, in these pages not to mention that a further 
valuable contribution has been made to our knowledge of Laura’s powers. 
A pamphlet of 34 pp., bearing the title The Writings of Laura Bridgman, by 
E. C. Stanford, has been issued by ‘“ The Overland Monthly Publishing 
Co.” of San Francisco, U.S., with date Jan. 22, 1887, appended to an in- 
troductory note by Prof. Stanley Hall, who had intended to give an account 
of ‘the writings” himself before deputing the task to one of his Johns 
Hopkins students: Mr. Stanford’s account was apparently some little 
time before first published as a magazine-article in The Overland Monthly. 
“The writings are a journal, three autobiographical sketches, several 
so-called poems and numerous, letters.”” Mr. Stanford gives specimens 
of them all, selected with skill and judgment, and supplies also a running 
psychological commentary of a high order. What stands out perhaps 
most clearly from the whole account is the remarkable vigour of intellect 
native to Laura; the implication, so far as psychological science is con- 
cerned, being that neither number nor variety of sense-experiences can 
account for intellectual development. That so much fulness and co- 
herence of intellectual view (to say nothing of other phases of mental 
life) could be elaborated with such poverty of sense-materials was 
never made so clear before. But, as it happens, another case that may 
come to rival, if not surpass, Laura Bridgman’s in interest and fame, has 
just begun to be made known through the same Institution at Boston, 
now under the charge of Dr. Howe’s son-in-law, Dr. M. Anagnos. The 
following account, which appears to follow closely a Report recently 
issued by the Director, is taken verbatim from the American weekly 
journal Science, of Feb. 24. 

“ Helen Keller is the daughter of cultured and well-to-do parents, and 
was born in Alabama on June 27, 1880. When about nineteen months 
old, she was attacked violently with congestion of the stomach; and to 
the effects of this disease are referred her total loss of sight and hearing. 
Previously she is said to have been of perfect health, and unusually 
bright and active. She had learned to walk, and was fast learning to 
talk. The loss of her senses thus took place about seven months earlier 
than in the case of Laura Bridgman, though Helen seems to have been 
as much if not more developed at nineteen months than was the latter at 
twenty-six months. In both cases a slow recovery was made, and a 
painful inflammation of the eyes set in. It is recorded of Helen that 
she ‘soon ceased to talk, because she had ceased to hear any sound’. 

“ As her strength returned, she gave ample evidence of the soundness of 
her mental faculties. She learned to distinguish the different members 
of her family and her friends, by feeling their features, and took an 
especial interest in the affairs of the houseliold. The little hands were 
constantly busy in feeling objects and detecting the movements of those 
about her. She began to imitate these motions, and thus learned to 
express her wants and meaning by signs, to a remarkable degree. Just 
before completing her seventh year, a skilful teacher from the Perkins 
Institute—Miss Sullivan—was engaged for her. At this age Helen is 
described as a ‘ bright, active, well-grown girl,’ ‘quick and graceful in 
her movements, having fortunately not acquired any of those nervous 
habits so common among the blind. She has a merry laugh, and is 
fond of romping with other children. Indeed, she is never sad, but has 
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the gaiety which belong to her age and temperament. When alone she 
is restless, and always flits from place to place as if searching for some 
thing or some body.’ Her sense of touch is developed to an unusual 
degree, and enables her to recognise her associates upon the slightest 
contact. Her sense of smell is very acute, enabling her to separate her 
own clothes from those of others; and her sense of taste is equally 
sound. In this respect she has an advantage over Laura Bridgman, in 
whom both these senses were reduced almost to extinction. She speedily 
learned to be neat and orderly about her person, and correct in her 
deportment. The first lesson is an interesting epoch. A doll had been 
sent Helen from Boston ; and when she had made a satisfactory explora- 
tion of it, and was sitting quietly holding it, Miss Sullivan took Helen’s 
hand and passed it over the doll; she then made the letters d-o-l-l in 
the finger-alphabet while Helen held her hand. ‘I began to make the 
letters a second time. She immediately dropped the doll, and followed 
the motions of my fingers with one hand, while she repeated the letters 
with the other. She next tried to spell the word without assistance, 
though rather awkwardly. She did not give the double J, and so I 
spelled the word once more,laying stress on the repeated letter. She 
then spelled “doll” correctly. This process was repeated with other 
words, and Helen soon learned six words,—‘ doll,” “hat,” “mug,” “pin,” 
“cup,” “ball”. When given one of these objects, she would spell its 
name, but it was more than a week before she understood that all 
things were thus identified.’ In a surprisingly short time Helen com- 
pletely mastered the notion that objects had names, and that the finger- 
alphabet opened up to her a rich avenue of knowledge. Every thing had 
to be named, and she seemed to remember difficult combinations of 
letters, such as ‘ heliotrope’ and ‘ chrysanthemum,’ quite as readily and 
securely as shorter words. In less than two months she learned three 
hundred words, and in about four months she had acquired six hundred 
and twenty-five words—a truly remarkable achievement. She still used 
her gesture-signs ; but, as her knowledge of words increased, the former 
fell into disuse. Next verbs were taught her, beginning with such as 
Helen herself could act, as ‘ sit,’ ‘stand,’ ‘shut,’ ‘open,’ &e. Preposi- 
tions were similarly mastered. Helen was placed in the wardrobe, and 
the sentence spelled out to her. ‘ Box is on table,’ ‘ Mildred is in crib,’ 
are sentences which she constructed after little more than a month’s 
instruction. Adjectives were skilfully introduced by an object-lesson 
upon a large, soft worsted ball and a bullet. Helen felt the difference in 
size at once. ‘Taking the bullet, she made her habitual sign for 
“small”; that is, by pinching a little bit of the skin of one hand. Then 
she took the other ball, and made her sign for ‘‘large”’ by spreading both 
hands over it. I substituted the adjectives “large” and “small” for these 
signs. Then her attention was called to the hardness of the one ball, and 
the softness of the other ; and so she learned “soft”? and “hard”. A few 
minutes afterwards she felt her little sister’s head, and said to her 
mother, “ Mildred’s head is small and hard”’.’ Even so arbitrary ele- 
ments of language as the auxiliary ‘will’ and the conjunction ‘and’ 
were learned before two months of instruction had passed, and on 
ed 1 she formed the sentence, ‘ Give Helen key, and Helen will open 
oor’. 

“From this the step to reading the raised type of the blind was an easy 
one. ‘Incredible as it may seem, she learned all the letters, both 
capital and small, in one day. Next I turned to the first page of the 
‘“‘ Primer,” and made her touch the word “cat,” spelling it on my fingers 
at the same time. Instantly she caught the idea, and asked me to find 
‘* dog,” and many other words. Indeed, she was much displeased because 
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I could not find her name in the book.’ She soon added writing to her 
accomplishments, and carefully formed the letters upon the grooved 
boards used by the blind. On the 12th of July she wrote her first letter, 
beginning thus: ‘ Helen will write mother letter papa did give helen 
medicine mildred will sit in swing mildred will kiss helen teacher 
did give helen peach,’ &c. This well justifies the statement that she 
acquired more in four months than did Laura Bridgman in two years. 
Letter-writing is quite a passion with her, and, as she is also able to 
write by the Braille system, she has the pleasure of being able to read 
what she has written. Her progress in arithmetic is equally remarkable, 
going through such exercises as ‘ fifteen threes make forty-five,’ ke. As 
examples of her powers of inference, the following will be of service : she 
asked her teacher, ‘What is Helen made of?’ and was answered, 
‘Flesh and blood and bone’. When asked what her dog was made of, 
she answered, after a moment’s pause, ‘Flesh and bone and blood’. 
When asked the same question about her doll, she was puzzled, but at 
last answered slowly, ‘Straw’. That some of her inferences are not 
equally happy, the following illustrates: ‘on being told that she was 
white, and that one of the servants was black, she concluded that all who 
occupied a similar menial position were of the same hue ; and whenever 
I asked her the colour of a servant, she would say, ‘‘ Black”. When 
asked the colour of some one whose occupation she did not know, she 
seemed bewildered, and finally said, “‘ Blue” ’. Her memory is remark- 
ably retentive, and her powers of imitation unusually developed. One 
of her favourite occupations is to dress herself up—a performance which 
she accomplishes not always with success according to our ideas. Her 
progress continues, and each letter is a marked improvement upon its 
predecessors. A letter to Mr. Anagnos contains the following sentences : 


‘My doll nancy is sleeping. She is sick. mildred is well. uncle frank 
has gone hunting deer. we will have venison when he comes home. I 
did ride in wheelbarrow and teacher did push it,’ and so on.” 


A neatly printed third edition of Fechner’s Biichlein vom Leben nach dem 
Tode (Hamburg u. Leipzig: L. Voss, 1887, pp. xi., 178) comes to hand 
just after the aged man has gone to discover what truth there was in his 
bright speculation of half a century ago. The Booklet was first issued in 
1836 under that pseudonym of ‘ Dr. Mises’ which the university-professor 
used to employ for his lighter writings ; then, a little altered, with his 
own name in 1866. A new footnote has now been added, containing a 
reference to the elaborate memoir ‘‘ Ueber die psychischen Massprinci- 
pien u. das Weber’sche Gesetz” which only last year (at the age of 86) 
~ he was still able to contribute to the Philosophische Studien (iv. 161-230). 
This memoir Prof. Wundt, in some striking words of farewell spoken at 
the grave (now printed in Phil. Studien, iv., Heft 4), pronounces to be 
“the clearest and most finished exposition of the problem that Fechner 
made in all the nearly forty years of his occupation with it”. It should 
be added that, in the brief mention of his death in last Mrnp, his birth- 
place was wrongly given as ‘ Moscow,” instead of (Silesian) Muskau. 


A prospectus has been issued of a new ‘Library of Philosophy,’ 
planned in view of the growing interest in Speculative Philosophy and 
the inadequate treatment its History has received from English writers. 
It will be arranged under three heads, comprising respectively works 
dealing with Schools of Philosophers, the History of Thought in 
Particular Departments, and the Subject Matter of Philosophy treated 
from an original point of view. The First Series will, it is hoped, 
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ultimately cover the entire History of Thought in the fields of Meta- 
physics and Ethics. At present it 1s proposed to deal more particularly 
with Modern Philosophy, and the following volumes have already been 
promised :—Sensationalists: Locke to Mill, by W. 8S. Hough; Modern 
Realists: Leibniz. to Lotze, by Prof. A. Seth; Karly Idealists: Descartes to 
Leibniz, by W. L. Courtney; Later Idealists: Kant to Heyel, by Prof. 
Wallace ; Scientific Evolutionists: Comte to Spencer, by Prof. J. Watson; 
Utilitarians: Bentham to Contemporary Writers, by Prof. W. R. Sorley ; 
Moral Sense Writers: Shaftesbury to Martineau, by Prof. Knight ; Idealistic 
Moralists: Kant to Green, by Prof. H. Jones. The Second Series will 
include, among others :— The History of Logic, by Prof. G.S. Morris ; The 
History of Psychology, by Prof. Adamson; The History of Political Philo- 
sophy : i. Plato to Rousseau, by D. G. Ritchie ; 11. Burke to the Present Day, 
by J. H. Muirhead; The History of Economics, by J. Bonar; The History 
of Aesthetics, by B. Bosanquet ; The Evolution of Theology since Kant, by 
Prof. O. Pfleiderer. The arrangements for the Third Series are not 
sufficiently advanced for announcement, but negotiations are in progress 
with some well-known writers. By way of introduction to the ‘ Library,’ 
a translation of Erdmann’s (smaller) History of Philosophy, in three 
volumes, by Dr. W. 8. Hough, will be issued in October, 1888, and it is 
hoped that some of the other volumes of the ‘Library’ will follow in the 
spring of 1889. Mr. J. H. Muirhead has charge, as general editor, of the 
whole enterprise; Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will publish. 


Tue ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SYSTEMATIC StuDy oF Putto- 
sopuy (22 Albemarle Street, W.).—Since last record the meetings 
have been as follows:—Dec. 5, a ‘Symposium’ on the question “ Is 
Mind synonymous with Consciousness ?”’ the papers being contributed 
by the President, and Messrs. Alexander, Bosanquet, Ritchie and Stout; 
Dee. 19, a paper by Miss Plumptre on “ Philosophy during the period of 
the Renaissance”’; Jan. 2, a special meeting for discussing the Presi- 
dent’s Address, ‘The Unseen World”; Jan. 9, a paper by Mr. G. J. 
Romanes, F.R.S., on “ Darwinism in relation to Design”; Jan. 23, a 
paper by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet on ‘‘ The Philosophical Importance of 
a true Theory of Identity”; Feb. 6, a paper by Mr. J. S. Mann on 
“ Wundt’s Theory of Apperception’’; Feb. 20, a paper by the Rev. E. P. 
Scrymgour on ‘ The real essence of Religion’. The reading of papers 
was in every instance followed by discussion. 


Under Lord Gifford’s bequest to the Scottish Universities (see Mrnp xii. 
318), the following appointments to the Lectureships in Natural Theology 
have been made, for two years: Edinburgh, Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling ; 
Glasgow, Prof. Max Miiller; St. Andrews, Mr. Andrew Lang. There 
will evidently be no lack of variety in the treatment of the subject. 


‘The New Psychology’ has just received in France a still more signal 
recognition than when M. Th. Ribot, editor of the Revue Philosophique, 
was two years ago appointed lecturer (not, as stated in Minp xi. 151, 
professor) at the Sorbonne. At the Collége de France, the chair of Law 
of Nature and of Nations was recently vacated by M. Franck. The 
famous College stands outside of the University of France, and in the 
judgment of its present Director, M. Renan, the time had come when a 
body, devoted wholly to the advancement of science and learning, should 
do something for a science that is certainly advancing. He proposed, 
therefore, that the vacant chair should be turned into one of Experi- 
mental and Comparative Psychology, and, the transformation being 
effected, M. Ribot was chosen for the post by the assembly of Professors. 
But the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences had to be consulted 
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in the matter, and it appears that this body, whose philosophical sym- 
pathies remain what they have been for two generations past, declared 
strongly against M. Ribot’s appointment. It has finally been made by 
M. Liard, Director of Superior Instruction, with whom, in case of dis- 
agreement, it rested. Prof. Ribot is thus placed in the most effective 
position for continuing his psychological work. It is in view to found a 
laboratory in connexion with the chair,'as soon as circumstances permit; 
but at present they are not favourable. 


The centenary of Schopenhauer’s birth (22nd February, 1788) has just 
been celebrated in Germany, where events of the kind are not forgotten. 
We are asked to mention that the subscription-list for the memorial of 
the philosopher to be erected in Frankfort is still open, at ‘ Deutsche 
Vereinsbank, 11 Junghofstrasse, Frankfurt a. M.’. 


THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOsopHY.—Vol. xxi., No. 1. K. 
Fischer—Criticism of Kant (tr.). Hegel—Philosophy of Religion (tr.). 
R. Munro—-Lady Macbeth: a Psychological Sketch. H.C. Brockmeyer 
—Letters on Faust. §. C. Upton—L. Oliphant’s Sympneumata. Notes. 


Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy.—Vol i., No. 2. H. H. 
Donaldson—On the relation of Neurology to Psychology. E. Cowles 
-—Insistent and Fixed Ideas. J. Jastrow—<A Critique of Psycho-physic 
Methods. Psychological Literature (Experimental; Histology of the 
Nervous System ; Abnormal Psychology ; Miscellaneous). Notes (Edu- 
cational; Experimental ; Abnormal). 


Revue PurILosopuiquve.—An. xii., No. 1. A. Espinas — L’évolution 
mentale chez les animaux. F. Paulhan—L’associationnisme et la synthése 
psychique. Adam — Pascal et Descartes (fin). Analyses, &e. (M. 
Miiller, The Science of Thought; G. T. Ladd, Elements of Physiological 
Psychology, &c.). Rev. des Périodiques. No. 2. E. Beaussire— 
Questions de droit des gens. C. Dunan—L’espace visuel et l’espace 
tactile. Th. Ribot—Les états morbides de Vattention. Rev. Gén. (P. 
Tannery—Psychologie mathématique et psychophysique). Analyses, &e. 
(J. E. Maude, The Foundations of Ethics; J. M‘Cosh, The Motive Powers, 
ke.). Notes, ke. (Ch. Richet et A. Binet—La vie psychique des micro- 
organismes). No.8. Ch. Richet—Les réflexes psychiques (i.). Pierre 
Janet—Les actes inconscients et la mémoire pendant le somnambulisme. 
B. Perez—L’art chez l’enfant: le dessin. Analyses, &c. Rey. des 
Périod. Note (A. Binet—Sur les illusions de mouvement). 


La CritiquE PHILOOPHIQUE (Nouv. Sér.).—An. iii., No. 12. A. Naville 
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